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CHAPTERS! 


THE CORSONS 


HE JC was a good ranch in a country of good 
ranches, although they were pretty well scattered 
because the available water supply controlled 

their location. Willow Creek never had gone dry in the 
memory of man; but Willow Creek was considerably less 
than twenty miles long, born in a canyon at the base of 
a high, rocky ridge, to run over the sands for its allotted 
course, and to sink quietly out of sight in a gentle de- 
pression whitened by the efflorescence of salt and soda. 
When old John Corson had come into the country 
with his bride and stopped his wagon at a small spring 
not far from the bank of the creek he was, in truth, a 
pioneer. Years had passed since then, beginning 
with years of hard work and privations; of solitude, 
self-denial, and makeshift expedients; and these years 
belong to the log-hut period in the history of the JC; 
and all through them lay the marks of a pioneer 
woman’s capable hands. It was she, when the wagon 
stopped, who cooked the noon meal over an open fire 
while her husband drove on to the banks of the creek 
to fell cottonwood logs, impatient of time lost, and 
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eager to get to work. They had known, almost without 
discussing it, that here was the site of their home; that 
here the cabin was to stand, the diffusion point of their 
endless efforts throughout the years to come. 

Properly the story of the early history of the JC 
should be told, and told in detail, every callus pictured, 
every heart-throb shown, for it represents a phase in the 
splendid development in the West which should not 
tire; its minutiz should hold and thrill; its very drab- 
ness, its humdrum days and weeks should teach a les- 
son; its hard work and sacrifice should reach into every 
soul with its great sermon of defiance, determination, 
labour, love, and success. Even so, its appeal will not 
appeal to all; and rather than to give this sermon and 
have it scorned, we will pass over in a few paragraphs 
that which rightly should fill a volume. 

Let it suffice, then, to sketch the early years of the 
JC, touching the high spots and making of them a chain 
only strong enough to link the earlier years with the 
time of this present story, to the end that later ref- 
erences, as they may appear, may be understood, and 
that we have necessary knowledge of some of the fac- 
tors underlying the action. Let us, then, touch, only 
here and there, skipping lightly where pauses should be 
made and the head bowed down. 

The cottonwood cabin was soon up. It was small, 
roughly built, half its inside height being below the 
level of the ground. On the richer, wetter prairies of 
the north and east this house would have been built of 
sod; but here the grass was not that kind, and sod was 
rare. 
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The spring was fenced in against the incursions of 
the few cattle that Corson had driven with him. Wood 
was cut and piled against the low walls of the hut, 
forming a windbreak on the north side; and a multitude 
of small but necessary details were attended to. 

The winters here, for the first few years, were merciful, 
as might reasonably be expected of this climate; and 
Corson was blessed by the clemency which spared his 
little herd the freezing grip and the icy blanket of a 
norther. They, also, were far removed from the buffalo 
range, and the gray wolves did not find them. There 
was but a little snow that first winter, and it was 
welcomed as a guarantee of water in the following 
summer; and what snow there was the wind whipped 
from the higher ridges, and it did not lie long; but with 
the coming of the first flakes there came a little stranger, 
to add worries to worries, duties to duties enough; to 
grip their hearts with fears even as it mellowed them 
with love and service; to stiffen the temper of their 
determination, and to drive them smilingly onward. 

Every cent that Corson could lay hands on—and he 
had brought with him a respectable sum in specie— 
went into the purchase of land, at first, land lying out- 
side the preempted areas along the creek and around 
the few waterholes. Being a shrewd cattleman, he 
bought cannily, at fifty cents an acre; and when the 
following settlers came they found that he pretty much 
controlled both banks of Willow Creek, certain strategic 
springs, and, therefore, miles of good range back from his 
holdings. 

In his slow purchase of cattle he followed the dictates 
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of that same shrewdness, stocking his ranges with young 
animals and caring little for quick returns through 
beef. His vision reached out over the present moment, 
and he was willing to pay with work and sacrifice that 
it be not shortened. He was building a home and safe- 
guarding a future, and he skimped and scraped and 
went without rather than sell an animal that had not 
lived at least four years on his own range. Not a cow 
was sold until its fruitful period was over, and steers 
he would not buy, even as yearlings; but only the 
progenitors of his future herd. 

The years rolled on, the little stranger grew into a 
sturdy, spirited boy who was quick to learn the rudi- 
ments of his education at his mother’s knee, and his 
practical knowledge of range matters in the footsteps 
of his father’s daily duties. Many of his lessons of a 
more personal nature were taught him by Experience; 
and the first herder that his father hired had been an 
Indian indebted to John Corson’s pity, and Mrs. Cor- 
son’s nursing, for his life. Here was another teacher 
whose influence was wide and deep, who came at a 
time when the boy’s mind was in a plastic state and 
when his imagination was grasping for the wherewithal 
for exercise; a teacher who taught those things not to be 
learned from books, who trained the eye and the ob- 
servation, stiffened the boy to stand pain stoically, and 
to work out many little frontier problems in the In- 
cians’ way. 

It followed naturally that there came a time when the 
boy could ride any horse on the ranch and sit a saddle 
as though by instinct. His stirrup leathers had been 
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shifted a little to the rear, so that he rode standing up 
and could throw the weight of his body on the stirrups 
by merely straightening his knees. He could ride for 
hours with practically no fatigue; and he could read 
sign and follow a trail in a manner to make the old In- 
dian grunt with pride and pleasure. He was not much 
more than a dozen years of age when, automatically, 
the duty devolved upon him to trail and search out 
straying animals, especially in the wild and broken 
country west of the creek, a haven for outlaw steers, and 
a country which brought despair to the heart of any 
round-up boss. On his excursions into this section he 
found springs here and there which no one but himself 
knew existed, and this knowledge served to help him 
greatly in his new duties. He learned that western 
section until he knew it as well as he knew the ranch- 
house yard. 

There now came a proud moment in his busy and 
eventful life: His father, delighted by the ability shown 
by his only child and by his stalwart manliness, one 
day in a generous gesture waved to three heifers just 
struggling to their feet after the painful indignity of 
branding. He ordered them thrown again, and with 
his own hand he changed the brands. He studied 
them for a moment, saw that to make an R out of the 
J would be to crowd too much against the C; and then 
he smiled. RC for Robert Corson would not do; but 
everyone called the boy Bob; and BC, with the B re- 
versed so it could grow out of the original J, was the 
solution. The three frightened and pain-racked heifers 
struggled to their feet again, bearing the new brand, 
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the natural increase of which was to belong to the grin- 
ning and delighted boy. The extra men of the round- 
up outfit, disbanded, carried this tale over the wide- 
spread ranges, where, in due time, it was almost for- 
gotten. On the JC the imposition of the new brand, 
indicated by the marks of mother cows, was often 
neglected, never had been taken very seriously, and 
soon died out. The honour of that first branding was 
sufficient; and why should care be exercised in per- . 
petuating a second mark on the JC ranges? Was not 
Robert Corson the heir of his father, the some-day 
owner of the JC and its herds? Still, from time to 
time, some humorous puncher would raise his iron and 
his eyebrows when a calf was brought to him whose 
mother bore that BC mark; and gravely and carefully 
burned on the mother’s brand. 

As the first beeves of the JC were at last driven to 
market there arose a difficulty: certain of them bore 
that BC mark, and in order to explain it away John 
Corson had been put to the trouble of recording it and 
making certain affidavits, and he used to laugh when he 
told about it to grinning auditors. 

After the sale of this herd of beeves there appeared 
on the ranch graded bulls to the utmost limit of Cor- 
son’s-resources. Many of the rangy, longhorn mothers 
had been bought cheaply from a disheartened trail 
outfit turning back from a projected drive to Cali- 
fornia; and these cows still grazed on the range. Heif- 
ers were kept apart until they were three years old, and 
their delayed maternity was a gain in the quality of 
both mother and offspring. Neighbours were located 
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here and there within a long day’s ride, and by trading 
Durham sires among themselves they stopped any 
threat of in-breeding. When the little stranger was 
ten years old he was the heir to a ranch founded on solid 
things, with a reputation for high integrity, with a 
herd of surprising quality; a ranch which in all ways 
deserved the name. The log house was now a tool 
shed; and a roomy, comfortable dwelling lifted its 
creamy walls against the range like a landmark, as, 
indeed, it was. 

Then came another winter, and one which made up in 
its merciless fury for the gentleness of many years. 
Against its threat hay had been cut on the bottoms 
and stacked in natural places of refuge, where cut 
banks broke the stark fury of the pitiless northern wind. 
Freezing rains and deep snow, which lock the grasses 
from starving herds, were baffled by Corson’s foresight ; 
and his percentage of winter-killed cattle was easily the 
lowest for many miles around, and his splendid herd was 
ready to meet the surging high prices of the following 
spring and summer; but no foresight of his could prevent 
the loss of his dearest possession: with the coming of 
the winter came a slow but steady loss of health to the 
woman who was both wife and mother. Despite all that 
could be done, since she steadfastly refused to leave the 
ranch, she weakened; and then when spring crept up 
from the South and passed on, it took her with it. 

Eight years went by without a woman’s influence on 
the JC. The boy grew into manhood unsoftened by a 
mother’s guidance, but every inch a man. His horse- 
manship was superb. There was no trick of rope or 
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gun he did not know and had not mastered, and not a 
man on the range was a better hand with cattle. 

His father was gruff and taciturn, and had grown 
more so during those empty years. At times he went 
for days without speaking to his son, who more and 
more stuck to the bunkhouse and its inmates. By 
rights this should have ruined him, but the fact is that 
it helped to make him. He drank, in a country of 
drinkers, but not too much; and he never gambled for 
stakes he could not afford to lose; he told the truth, 
unless the query was impudent, and he feared no man; 
and it took a clever trickster, indeed, to fool him. The 
experiences of the many and various kinds of men who 
had come and gone on the ranch during those years had 
been added to his own; and his study of man in the raw 
had keened him and given a razor-edge to steel already 
tempered by the stock from which he sprang. Profes- 
sional gamblers of twice his age and more, and as cold as 
frost, had looked into his gray eyes and found themselves 
unaccountably disturbed, and impelled to play honestly. 

A second romance, tawdry and tainted with ac- 
quisitiveness on one side and with God only knows 
what on the other, blinded John Corson’s perception 
and he took to heel like a trained dog. The woman, half 
his age, directed his thoughts and actions; and he ceased 
to be Old John Corson soon'after he led her home. He 
had a breathing space for a year or two, until his new 
wife felt her hold secure and had unerringly appraised 
his worldly goods; and then she, and he, became obsessed 
by the desire to go East and to travel. 

Although he had neither long ears nor a bray, Old 
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John fooled none of those shrewd men who had known 
him for so long. The smiles he surprised on the faces 
of friends, the uncomplimentary allusions he occasion- 
ally overheard, but whetted his determination to cut 
loose from a country of “narrow-minded damn fools” 
and to spend his remaining years elsewhere. Poisoned 
by adroit and specious arguments by the woman he 
foolishly had come to regard as his criterion of truth 
and wisdom, he believed that his son Bob would be a 
better man if he had his own way to make, not realizing 
that Bob was then a better man than his father ever had 
been, good as that was. 

He was not going to cut the young man off entirely, 
but only to place so many strings and safeguards on the 
legacy that it would be spurned by any man of spirit, 
although this phase of the matter did not reach his 
understanding. There was one thing in which the 
elder Corson had not yielded, in which he persisted 
in the blind stubbornness of an angry steer; and after 
several efforts and careful skirmishing his new wife 
read the futility of pressing her point, and was too 
clever to force it to an issue. Old John stood in super- 
stitious terror of making his will. Not being able to 
accomplish this, his wife had cast around for other 
ways leading to the same practical ends; and on the day 
when Old John sold the ranch she would be halfway 
toward her goal. Once let his resources be converted 
into cash and her scheming mind would solve the re- 
maining problems. And on this conversion she la- 
boured with a singleness of purpose and a cautious 
persistence which would not be denied. 


CHAPTER II 
FAMILY MATTERS 


OB CORSON, riding in from the north range, 
B threw the reins over a post and went toward the 
ranchhouse with a frown on his face. His visits 
to that building had grown rarer with the passing of the 
years, and for the last few months he had not entered it 
at all. Now, to collect the few personal belongings 
which still remained in the house, he had to enter it 
again. He hoped it was for the last time under its 
present tenant. 

He stopped at the open door and knocked, as though 
the house belonged to a stranger. A maid replied to 
the summons, and stood aside; but Bob did not move. 

“Will you please tell Mrs. Corson that I’ve come to 
get a few things that belong to me?P”’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered the maid, and disappeared, hid- 
ing her smile at this absurd formality. In a moment 
she was back again. “Mrs. Corson says come in. 
She’s not well, an’ believes you won’t need her help.” 

“Thank you,” growled Bob, and stepped inside. 

He walked slowly across the living room and frowned 
at the effeminate luxuriousness of its furnishings. He 
could vividly remember when the wooden chairs, the 
horsehair sofa, and the rag carpet had answered all re- 
quirements, and even had aroused envy in some of the 
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neighbouring womenfolk; when a dog usually lay 
curled up on its own rug in a corner, dreaming of 
numerous coyotes it had chased, and invariably lost; 
when the scent of tobacco smoke gave notice to all 
noses that this was, indeed, a living room. His 
grandfather’s muzzle-loading, flint-lock rifle and his 
father’s first cartridge gun had hung on pegs driven’ 
into the wall; a broken box of cartridges usually rested 
on the cottonwood mantel, and a quirt or two or a hair 
rope could be found in a corner; and on the front wall 
there had hung his mother’s sampler, with its ‘‘The 
Lord Will Provide.” 

Now the chairs were spindling, curved affairs, with 
red tapestry cushions and aglitter with gilt; the several 
rugs, worth a small herd of cattle, had brick reds which 
pleased the Turks more than they did him; and scent 
hung heavy in the close air. Both his father’s and 
mother’s crayon portraits had disappeared, their 
places taken by bare-legged ladies posed within ornate 
gilt frames; his first antelope skin, prized trophy of 
his tender years, had long since been destroyed. 

He grunted, quickened his steps, went through a 
door leading to a narrow and steep stairway, and 
lowered his head to keep from striking it against the 
roof. The attic also was changed. His old room had 
occupied it all, but now piles of well-remembered 
furniture and other effects accumulated dust and cob- 
webs and nearly filled it. 

He did not trust himself to sit down and look about 
him; his mood at the moment needed no added fuel. 
Hurriedly collecting a few things of a purely personal 
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nature, he went down again, and stepped from the 
house with a feeling that he had escaped from some- 
thing unclean, unworthy. 

At the bunkhouse he dumped his armful on one end of 
the washbench, sat down on the other end, and then 
turned his head as steps sounded within. A moment 
later his father stood in the doorway and leaned against 
the casing. 

“‘See you got yore blankets, Bob; ridin’ up into th’ 
hills after game?” 

“No; just gettin’ a few more things together,” an- 
swered the son. “I’m movin’ by degrees.’ 

“So I see. Hum. What was that I heard about 
you, over in town th’ other day? Some kind of a 
brawl, warn’t it?” 

“Well, those that saw it, right close up, called it a 
fight.’ 

““What’s th’ difference?’’ demanded his father, with 
a scowl. : 

“Quite some, I reckon,’ answered Bob, grinning 
reminiscently. 

“That sop Seems to me that gamblin’ an’ drinkin’ 
makes ’em all brawls,” retorted Old John. 

“This didn’t have nothin’ to do with gamblin’ or 
drinkin’; an’ it was a fight, pure an’ simple.” 

Old John smiled grimly, and pressed the argument. 
There had been a time when he was too big a man, too 
proud, to catechize his son in matters personal, but 
that day had passed. He couldn’t argue in the ranch- 
house, and had to take advantage of every opportunity 
outside of it to strike a better average. 
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“How'd it start?”’ 

“Rather not say, Dad.” 

“Hum. Reckoned so. Seems to me you'd ’a’ done 
better lookin’ for a steady job, instead of fightin’ in th’ 
street with some drunk.” 

“He wasn’t drunk then, though he might ’a’ got 
drunk after, for which I wouldn’t blame him much.” 

“That sop Who was he?” . 

“George Appleton.” 

“George Appleton!” Old John’s voice slid up the 
scale. ‘‘Why, he’s an honest, decent rancher! Hope 
you ain’t took to bullyin’ decent folks. What’d you 
do to him, to make him get a-brawlin’?”’ 

“Called him a liar, slapped his face, an’ then licked 
him good; why?” 

“Great Land o’ Goshen!” exclaimed Old John,’ 
bridling. ‘Pauline said you was gettin’ to be a rowdy, 
an’ now I believe her. An’ J been hearin’ that you’re 
drinkin’ an’ gamblin’ like a fool!” 

“Yeah,” admitted Bob, calmly. “I shore busted a 
few of th’ new commandments. It’s a lot more fun 
now than it used to be.” 

“You got a fine chance to get yoreself a job if you go 
’round callin’ honest ranchers liars, an’ slappin’ their 
faces. What started all this trouble with Appleton, 
anyhowr”’ 

“Why, he said you was full of woolly loco. Called you 
a—— fool, an’ said you ain’t got no more brains in 
yore head than a louse has. Said you was bleatin’ at 
th’ end of an apron string. I told him he was wrong. 
He said he wasn’t, an’ started in to prove it. _He was 
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doin’ real good, too, an’ I had to call him a liar. That 
didn’t stop him, so I reached over an’ slapped his face. 
That started th’ fight; but I finished it. It wasn’t no 
brawl, at all; it was a fight!”’ 

“Th’ cattle-stealin’ old reprobate! Th’ two-faced, 
forked-tongue old scoundrel! Why, if it wasn’t for me, 
he’d ’a’ gone to jail, ten years back, shore as shootin’!”’ 
Old John emphasized his words by driving a clenched 
fist into a smarting palm. “Served him right! Served 
him right!” 

“Then yo’re admittin’ it wasn’t no brawl?” 

“Well, I reckon mebby it wasn’t. I’m right glad 
you stood up for yore old dad.” 

“Well, I’m a Corson; an’ th’ name means somethin’ 
to me.” 

“Reckon so,” said his father, assailed by strong 
doubts as to the reason for his son’s call to arms. 
“Hum! Bob,” he said, briskly, “yo’re just wastin’ 
yore time hangin’ out with th’ gang in th’ Cheyenne. 
I’ve heard tales about you, an’ I’m glad yore mother 
didn’t live to see you actin’ like you are.” 

“Mother didn’t have yore knack of changin’, Dad; 
an’ yo’re shore right about bein’ glad she didn’t live.” 

Old John’s eyes blazed. 

“You know right well what I mean!” he snapped. 

“There was a time when I knowed what you meant, 
every time you spoke,” replied Bob. “Now I don’t 
know whether it’s you or Mrs. Corson that’s talkin’.” 

“That'll do! I don’t have to swaller no insults from 
you, an’ | ain’t a-goin’ to!” 

“Insults?” gently queried Bob, shaking his head. 
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“No, I don’t reckon you understand me these days as 
well as you did a few years ago. I only say what | 
think, an’ mean.” 

“Were you drunk in town last night?’ demanded his 
father. 

“No; they tell me I carry my likker near as good as 
you did; but they say my poker’s quite some better’n 
yours.” 

“T don’t want none of yore smartness! I may be 
sellin’ out an’ leavin’ this damn country; but don’t 
you forget, young man, that I’m still yore father!” 

“Which is somethin’ I ain’t forgettin’ so easy,” 
replied Bob, crossing his legs. ‘‘ Well, Dad, there ain’t 
no use of us quarrellin’. Yo’re followin’ yore own best 
judgment, I reckon; an’ no man can do more than that. 
Has Watson made up his mind about buyin’ you out?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the elder Corson, again leaning 
back against the door casing. “Yes, he has. I’m 
ridin’ in to-night to close th’ sale. He said he wasn’t 
shore that he could get into town any earlier. That 
suits me, with all them grinnin’ apes in Willow Springs. 
Th’ less I see of them, an’ th’ less they see of me, th’ 
better I'll like it.” 

“Same figger?”’ 

His father nodded. 

“Yes; same figger.”’ 

“Huh!” snorted Bob. “Then yo’re also ridin’ in to 
get trimmed out of about twenty thousan’ dollars. 
This ranch, as it stands, with th’ brand goin’ with it, is 
easy worth a cool hundred thousan’. When Watson 
gets it for eighty, he’s likewise gettin’ a right nice little 
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present along with it. Oh, well,” he said, in weary 
resignation, “I reckon you got to lose somethin’ for 
cash down; but it’s a pity you have to lose so much.” 

“Cash down?” demanded his father. “Don’t talk 
like a fool! There ain’t a man in this part of th’ coun- 
try that can pay down so much cash on such short 
notice. He’s payin’ thirty thousan’ down, an’ I’ll be 
hanged if I can see where he’s goin’ to get that much. 
Th’ balance will be in five notes, for ten thousan’ each, 
payable one a year for five years, at ten per cent. com- 
pound interest. Cash down: hub!” 

“Notes?” inquired Bob, looking up quickly. “Ina 
big sale like this, an’ with a thief like Watson, hadn’t 
you oughta get a mortgage, or somethin’?” 

“Mortgages are all right in an organized community, 
where there’s some place right handy to record ’em. | 
ain’t figgerin’ on ridin’ no three hundred miles, round 
trip, to record no mortgage. We’re doin’ business like 
it used to be done around here, an’ still is done in this 
part of th’ United States. Got to have a notary, too, 
with mortgages an’ deeds. We’re aimin’ to do business 
with a bill of sale an’ personal notes, witnessed. It’s 
safe enough, an’ if it suits me an’ Watson it shore 
oughta suit you.” 

“Shore; any damn thing at all suits me,” replied 
Bob, scowling. “I was just sorta wonderin’ if it would 
suit Mrs. Corson.” 

“T wish you’d stop callin’ her Mrs. Corson!”’ snapped 
his father, becoming angry again at this persistent 
formality on the part of his son; but he held back the 
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anger and throttled the words forming in his throat. 
“Anyhow, what’s she got to do with it? She’s already 
put her name to th’ bill of sale, an’ had it witnessed. 
What’s she got to do with whether it’s notes or mort- 
gager”’ 

“What’s she got to do with itp” repeated Bob, 
softly but ironically. ‘“‘Ha-ha-ha!’”’ His laughter rang 
out before he knew it, but he checked it quickly. 
“Why, I figgered she’d mebby reckon notes was too 
risky. Back East, in her part of th’ country, they give 
mortgages. I’ve been told they give a bond, too.” 

“Why should she reckon it’s riskyP’’ demanded the 
elder Corson, somewhat truculently. 

“Why, she’s been so all-fired careful to pick out a 
husband with money, even if he did smell of cattle an’ 
eat with a knife, an’ then get him to sell everythin’ he 
owned, that I figgered she might get scared if he took 
any chances with th’ money she’s aimin’ to spend for 
him.” 

“That'll do!” snapped his father, his face turning 
red again. He pushed away from the casing and stood 
erect. “If you can’t show a little respect for yore 
mother, then you can shut yore damn mouth about 
her! I ain’t too old to lay a strap acrost yore back; 
an’ while yo’re livin’ on this ranch you'll speak re- 
spectful of her! You hear mer” 

“T hear you. There ain’t no man livin’ can lay a 
strap acrost my back an’ stay in th’ saddle,” replied 
Bob, calmly and evenly. ‘An’ as for speakin’ re- 
spectful of my mother, there never was a time an’ there 
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never will be, that I’ll speak anythin’ but respectful of 
her. But you ain’t forgettin’ who my mother was, are 
your”’ 

He slowly arose and squared his shoulders. 

“An’ let me tell you, Dad, that when th’ time comes 
to face her, she won’t find no guilty, hang-dog look 
about me! None whatever.” 

Old John stiffened, his face paled, and he took a step 
forward; but his son’s raised hand and cold gray eyes 
stopped him. . They stood and looked each other in the 
eyes for a moment, and then the father’s gaze faltered 
and fell, and a pained and harassed expression stole 
across his face. 

“Changin’ th’ subject, Dad,” said the son; “I’m 
sendin’ some of my stuff to town. Most of it is in th’ 
bunkhouse. Would you mind lettin’ one of th’ boys 
take it in some time this week, in th’ wagon?” 

“Il see it’s done, Bob; I’ll see it’s done. We mustn’t 
quarrel. Seems like we ain’t been doin’ nothin’ else 
but quarrel, these last couple of years. I don’t want to 
leave th’ ranch with nothin’ like that between us. I’m 
aimin’ to have one of them notes payable to a trust 
account in yore name. You'll be a few years older by 
then, an’ will mebby take better care of th’ income.” 

“Thank you, Dad, but I can’t take it,” replied Bob, 
his gray eyes fixed in a level, disconcerting look on those 
of his father. “You make ’em all payable to. yoreself, 
Better yet, make th’ trust account in yore own name. 
You ain’t got no idea of how bad yo’re goin’ to need 
money in a few years. An’ then there’s another thing: 
you came out here, years ago, an’ made a winnin’ fight 
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with blamed little to fight with. I’ve got near three 
thousan’ dollars in th’ bank, an’ I’m aimin’ to prove 
that th’ Corson stock ain’t run none to seed in th’ second 
generation. Besides, I’ve heard so cussed much about 
th’ evils of money that ain’t been earned that I’m 
figgerin’ on earnin’ all of mine. I used to hear a lot 
about th’ Corson spirit, in th’ old days when it was quite 
considerable more than a word; an’ I’m goin’ to show 
that it still lives. Besides, I don’t want to start no 
new fight between you an’ Mrs. Corson.” 

“Will you stop callin’ her Mrs. Corson?”’ blazed the 
father. 

“Not never, Dad; not till I start callin’ her somethin’ 
a damn sight worse!”’ 

Old John shrugged his shoulders in weary resignation, 
a gesture which seemed to come easily to him these 
days. He pushed his hat back and shook his head 
gently. f 

“Before I forget it, Dad,” said the son, turning to 
look in the direction of the distant town, “‘I’d sorta like 
to go with you to-night, when you meet Watson, an’ 
learn how business is done with bills of sale an’ notes. 
A young feller never can learn too much about business 
these days; an’ anyhow, I’ll be in town, an’ right handy. 
An’ then, afterward, I’d like to ride back to th’ ranch 
with you. You'll be totin’ considerable money, an’ 
there ain’t no tellin’ what might happen. I might just 
as well get home a little earlier, an’ make up some lost 
sleep.” 

“Meanin’ that you aim to pertect me with Watson, 
an’ all th’ way home?”’ rejoined his father, his temper 
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shortened by injured pride. The remark about Mrs. 
Corson rankled in him and set his anger dancing a 
swifter pace. ‘You hunt up yore reg’lar card game 
an’ yore likker, an’ let me run my own affairs an’ face 
my own dangers! I’ll show you that th’ old Corson 
pride is still more than a word! 1’ll show you that it 
ain’t started to run to seed in th’ first generation! 
Understand, now: I don’t want to see you till to- 
morrow! By Gawd, how these kids grow as soon as 
you take th’ swaddlin’-clout off ’em!”’ 

““Mebby so; but I’ve heard it said that there comes a 
time in a man’s life when they should oughta put th’ 
swaddlin’-clouts back on again,” growled Bob. “You 
do yore business with Watson alone, an’ you ride home 
alone: I'll not be back till after daylight!”” He turned 
toward the corral, and stopped. “Might be a good 
thing if you was robbed of that thirty thousan’. Th’ 
chances are Mrs. Corson wouldn’t stay with us very 
long if she thought we was broke; an’ thirty thousan’ 
ain’t a cent too much to pay for that. See you to- 
morrow.” 

The older man smiled, and shook his head in humor- 
ous bewilderment. 

“Bobbie, Bobbie!” he chided, and then chuckled, pic- 
turing himself when at his son’s age. 

The younger man paused, and turned ; and a grin 
slipped across his face. He walked briskly back to the 
bunkhouse door and held out his hand. 

“Shake, Dad; to show that we both had too much to 
say just now. If Watson gets th’ best of you he’s a 
lot better man than I think he is; an’ there ain’t nobody 
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big enough in this part of th’ country to get that money 
away from you. I’ll bet on you from soda to hock!” 

“From soda to hock,’’ repeated Old John, grinning. 
“Anybody would think I was a faro game!” 

They exchanged firm grips and knowing smiles and 
then stepped apart, the older to go toward the neat, 
creamy ranchhouse, stinking of perfume; the younger, 
toward the horse corral for his favourite mount; and 
neither suspected that this would prove to be their last 
meeting on earth. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BOX-M “‘MEDICINE-MAN” 


N THE little town of Willow Springs two Box-M 
| punchers were laboriously holding up the shady 

side of Lawton’s general store and running out of 
conversation when one of them saw a horseman riding 
in along the Cactus trail; and conversation took new 
life and forthwith bloomed again. 

“Bob Corson,” grunted the tall puncher, a friendly 
smile breaking over his face. “‘That’s one hombre that 
shore is playin’ in mean luck. Th’ only heir to th’ 
best ranch in a couple hundred miles, an’ done plumb 
out of it. One ace-high feller, too, Bob is. Life shore 
is hell, Shorty.” 

“Yeah, shore is; an’ there ain’t no fool like a’ old 
rancher, Nueces,” replied the short puncher, frowning. 
“Now, I figger a man that’s been married onct shore 
has been married enough. He oughta set back an’ 
sorta rest up for th’ remainder of his ruined life; but 
some folks just nat’rally ain’t got no sense, a-tall.”’ 

“Yeah; bad enough to be gettin’ on in years, without 
havin’ yore cinches slippin’ all th’ time,”’. replied 
Nueces. “Ol’ John shore was a hopeful gambler, 
figgerin’ on pickin’ two winners straight hand runnin’ 
in a game like that. You take ol’ Missus Corson, now, 
an’ you shore had a real woman. Rolled up her 
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sleeves, she did, an’ helped bull-dog th’ JC from a cow- 
less hunk of land into th’ best-stocked range hereabouts. 
Cooked, an’ worried, an’ worked, an’ borned Bob, an’ 
made a man outa him; helped everybody that needed it, 
kept Ol’ John outa mischief, saw th’ ranch grow an’ 
things start comin’ her way; an’ then she had to up an’ 
die. My land, Shorty: I remember a hunk of pie she 
gave me ’ He grew silent, looked up at the slowly 
riding horseman, and nodded warmly, his face wreathed 
in an affectionate grin. ‘’Lo, you ol’ cross-eyed hoss- 
thief!’’ he called. 

“Lo, you sheep-nurse; ’lo, Shorty. Aimin’ to stick 
up th’ bank an’ make some comparative honest 
money?” 

“You go to hell!” grunted Shorty, his grin threaten- 
ing to meet at the back of his head. 

“How’s all th’ rest of th’ dogies on th’ Box-MP” 
asked Bob, stopping. ‘What you-doin’ in town?” 

“Well, they ain’t exactly hangin’ ’round no water- 
hole,” chuckled Nueces. ‘‘We rid in for th’ mail, an’ 
to get some wire.” 

“Bob, you’ve done insulted us, all an’ entire,” 
complained Shorty. “Dogies! Huh!” He_ glanced 
proudly down at his flat stomach, mentally comparing 
it with the water-distended stomachs of orphaned 
calves, and finding assurance that in that most prom- 
inent dogie characteristic he was blameless. ‘‘Let’s 
drown our sorrers, Bob,” he suggested, hopefully. 

“Thereby startin’ a crop of sorrers for somebody else 
to drownd,” said Nueces, showing more interest in the 
present moment. He caught sight of the faded wooden 
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signboard down the street, on which the word 
CHEYENNE could just be made out. “Betcha I can 
come closter to th’ last ‘E’ than you can, Bob,” he 
suggested, half drawing the long, wicked-looking Colt 
from its battered open-top sheath. 

“Huh!” snorted Shorty. “‘You never could tell 
which bullet holes belonged to us,”’ he said, visualizing 
the peppered condition of that signboard. The sign 
would have been repainted long ago, except that the 
brightness of new paint would have been an added 
temptation to target practice; and further target 
practice might cause it to fall apart. “Let’s drown 
our sorrers,” he persisted. He was not easily side- 
tracked. 

“Ain’t got none,” replied Bob. “Anyhow, I’m in 
bad company. You boys get th’ mail an’ th’ wire, an’ 
go back where you belong. Mebby I’ll see you before 
you leaver”’ 

“If you ain’t blind in both eyes you mebby will,” 
answered Nueces. “This was pay-day on th’ Box-M, 
but we beat th’ rest to town. Aim to create a couple 
local disturbances before we go back: huh, Shorty?” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Shorty. “Yore aim is first 
class.” He looked up at the smiling horseman. “You 
see, Bob, it’s this-a-way: There ain’t no mail for us, 
an’ Lawton’s got to order th’ wire. We was sorta 
figgerin’ on stayin’ over in town to-night, hopin’ 
there’d be some mail in th’ mornin’. When we’re sent 
on an errand, we allus try to bring back th’ stuff.” He 
stretched and yawned. ‘This here country’s too blame 
peaceful. There ain’t no excitement, nohow.” His 
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face brightened at a sudden thought. “Hey! Let’s 
start a cattle-stealin’ outfit: what say? Sorta wake 
folks up, an’ tire out a lot of cayuses.’’ Then he 
grunted pessimistically. ‘‘That won’t do: El Toro 
don’t want no competition.” 

“Aw, shucks!” grunted Nueces. “If you want to 
start some excitement an’ tire out a lot of cayuses, why 
don’t you get after that Mexican, an’ earn th’ reward?” 

“By gosh! Me an’ you, an’ Bob; an’ split th’ 
money three ways!”’ exclaimed Shorty, turning a hope- . 
ful face to the horseman. “What you say, Corson? _ 
If I could read sign, an’ foller tracks like you can, I 
shore would ’a’ been after that Mexican long ago.”’ 

“T got a feelin’ that you wouldn’t tire out many 
cayuses if you tried to put yore hand on EI Toro, an’ 
knew where to look,”’ answered Bob, enigmatically, but 
not expressing his thoughts as well as he might have. 

“Bright an’ intelligent remark,” observed Shorty, 
ironically. “You blame fool, if you knowed where to 
look for somethin’ you wouldn’t have to hunt for it, 
would your” 

“Bull’s-eye, Shorty; you step nght up to th’ head of 
th’ class,” chuckled Nueces. ‘‘I allus said you wasn’t 
quite as dumb as most folks think.” 

“Don’t see how he could be,” offered Bob, pressing 
his knees against his horse. He rode on, nodding to 
acquaintances, and pulled up under the faded and 
bullet-riddled signboard. 

“Wonder what he meant about huntin’ for El Toro?” 
queried Nueces, thoughtfully, and glancing at the 
Mexican part of the town. 
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“Not nothin’, a-tall; he was just talkin’ to hear 
hisself.”’ 

‘Ain’t so shore; ain’t shore a-tall,’’ muttered Nueces. 
“Lots of times when that Corson feller opens his mouth 
he says somethin’.”’ 

““An’ lots of times he don’t,” retorted Shorty. 
“Somebody oughta caress Ol’ John with a whiffletree,”’ 
he added, apropos of nothing. 
~ Nueces lazily shifted until his other shoulder bore the 
burden of holding up the store. 

“Tf Ol’ John is hell bent to go East an’ make a fool 
outa hisself,’’ he said, “why don’t he hang on to th’ 
ranch, an’ let Bob run it; or sell it to Bob on easy terms? 
He’d get more money out of it in th’ long run.” 

“Huh! That would be too sensible a thing to do for 
a man that’s in his second childhood,” replied Shorty. 
“Anyhow, I reckon Mrs. John Corson, th’ second— 
an’ worst—wants all that money to onct. She ain’t 
gamblin’ on Ol’ John gettin’ his senses back an’ tellin’ 
her where to go to escape th’ cold weather.”’ He rub- 
bed the stubble on his chin and reflected a moment. 
“Did you ever see her look at Bob? Comin’ right 
down to cases, did you ever see her look at anybody that 
lives out here?”’ 

“Yeah; I did. She looked at me, onct,”’ answered 
Nueces, grinning at the reminiscence. “I felt just 
like a pane of glass. Didn’t interfere with her view of 
th’ sagebrush none a-tall. She looked right through 
me, an’ sniffed kinda suspicious, like there was a stable 
or goat pen som’ers near. She’s a mighty purty 
woman, though.” 
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“Yeah; bright paint is allus purty. But me, now, I 
sorta like ’em when they look th’ same way after a rain. 
Oh, well, it’s shore tough on Bob. What you say we 
herd some pool balls, an’ cut out th’ One ball, for 
moneyr Shore I mean it: come on.” 

They slowly and a little regretfully pushed away 
from the wall and started down the street, Nueces with 
his eyes fixed on the signboard of the Cheyenne. He 
was just about to suggest a test of marksmanship, at 
a dollar a shot, as they came to the first break between 
the buildings, and almost ran into Jim Watson, whose 
swarthy face looked as though soap and water would 
do it no permanent harm. A collision was avoided only 
because Watson did all the side-stepping, and moved 
with tigerish swiftness; and the newcomer scowled very 
frankly as he got his feet out of their way. 

“You got title to this here street?’’ he demanded, 
angrily. 

Shorty cocked his head on one side and minutely 
scrutinized the speaker; and then he moved sidewise 
and craned his neck to peer curiously behind Watson, 
his face bland and innocent. The latter instinctively 
turned halfway around and looked down behind his 
back. His expression plainly asked a question, and it 
received a prompt answer. 

_“T was just lookin’ to see if you had a board, or 
somethin’, in th’ seat of yore pants, Mr. Watson,” 
explained Shorty, gravely. “I got a in-growin’ toe- 
nail, an’ has to be careful.” 

Watson’s face flamed as he swore, but he was stepping 
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gingerly backward and taking no chances. He glanced 
around to see if any of his men were within call. 

Nueces turned lazily and also looked around, and his 
face fell a little. Watson’s imported gunmen did not 
sit any too well on him, and he was in a reckless, 
mischievous mood. He looked at Watson and sorrow- 
fully shook his head. 

“They’re mebby washin’ their faces som’ers,”’ he 
said, pointedly, his gaze roving deliberately over the 
swarthy face before him. “You buyin’ th’ JC?” he 
asked, thirsting for information which he already had. 

“What of it?’”’ snapped Watson, his eyes flashing. 

“Nothin’; nothin’ a-tall; I was just wonderin’ what 
brands hereabouts could be worked over that-a-way,”’ 
came the drawled reply, dripping insult. ‘‘ Reckon th’ 
Box-M is safe, anyhow; what you think, Shorty?” 

“Ain’t I done told you to quit puttin’ everythin’ up 
to mer” demanded Shorty. “Can’t you think for 
yoreself, you bow-laigged fiddle-stringr”? He turned 
indignantly to Watson. ‘‘You’d shore think, to listen 
to him, that I knowed every cattle thief that ever came 
totown! Them Texans of yourn come into town yet?”’ 

“Shorty!” snapped Watson, his face suffused by an- 
ger. “Some of these days yo’re shore goin’ to die!” 

“Yeah: if Methusalem had to die, what chanct have 
I gotr” 

Nueces grunted, stepped quickly forward, and poked 
Watson in the ribs with an elbow that felt like a pointed 
sledge hammer. 

“Shore enough, Shorty; but Methusalem didn’t 
stretch no lariat, did he, Watson?” he asked, chuckling; 
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and then his face grew hard, and he pushed it within 
a hand’s breadth of the other. ‘“‘An’ he wasn’t filled 
chock full of forty-fives, Watson. You shore want to 
remember that when you start prophesying Shorty’s 
finish; you an’ yore Texans, too. They’re a long way 
from home, they are, Mister; but th’ Great Divide runs 
right plumb through th’ middle of yore ranch. You 
savvy Nueces, th’ medicine-man of th’ Box-M?” 
Then he grinned again, to match Shorty. 

Watson backed away and glared at the cheerful pair, 
but he was too wise to take the misleading grins at 
their face value. He had heard many things about 
Nueces. He swore in his throat, wheeled, and strode 
off, every wrinkle of his long black coat bespeaking 
anger and hostility. 

The two punchers wheeled to face each other, and ex- 
changed amiable smiles. The day had not been entirely 
wasted, young as it was. Shorty pulled his Stetson 
back on the front part of his head, but let it ride a 
little off centre. 

‘Did you notice how his pants sag down in th’ front, 
an’ how his belt buckle hangs considerable low?” he 
asked with a chuckle. 

“All of which means what?’ asked his companion, 
with pardonable curiosity. 

“Not nothin’ a-tall to a Flathead, af course,”’ replied 
Shorty. ‘I was just thinkin’ about th’ last time I 
slammed a man in that spot. His belt buckle gave me 
blood-poisonin’. You got to remember little things 
like that. Well, come on: what you standin’ there like 
a fool for?”’ 
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“I was just considerin’ whether to step on you or 
push you over,” answered Nueces, and then his laugh- 
ter boomed out through the street. He scratched his 
head energetically and led the way toward the Chey- 
enne, still tempted by the perforated sign. “Play you 
two bits on th’ One ball,” he offered. 

“You allus was careless with yore money,” chuckled 
Shorty, and tried to fall into step, but quickly gave up 
the attempt in strong disgust. Nueces walked like a 
pair of human dividers. 


CHAP HEReLY. 
BUNDLES OF BILLS 


IM WATSON, scowling and muttering, made his 
| way along the street to the little frame building 

which was the only bank for miles around. He felt 
a proprietary interest in this humble structure whose 
resources at times were far from being humble. He 
was the largest figure, financially, on its board of direc- 
tors. As he stepped inside and was recognized by the 
idling cashier a smile passed over the latter’s face, a 
smile of honest satisfaction. This person had managed 
to perform a somewhat difficult task, made doubly 
difficult by the shortness of the time given him. 

Watson stepped to the little window and so far forgot 
his recent disagreeable experiences on the street as to 
let an answering smile blossom on his face. 

“How are you, Charley?” 

“First class,” answered the cashier, beaming. He 
leaned closer to the wicket and lowered his voice. 
‘“‘We’re all ready for yore check, Mr. Watson. In th’ 
time given us we had to scramble together what we 
could get, an’ th’ bills are right small, considerin’ th’ 
total sum. Got it all in a satchel, waitin’ for you. 
Hundreds, fifties, an’ considerable twenties. Eighty 
thousand makes quite a heap. Suppose you draw 
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yore check, an’ then step into Mr. Pritchard’s office, 
where you can count ’em without bein’ disturbed?”’ 

Watson nodded, drew a check-book from a pocket, 
and filled in the lines. He pushed the slip through the 
wicket and then slowly walked to a door at the end of 
the counter, which let him into a rear room, where the 
president of the institution stopped drawing pictures 
and slipped the paper into a convenient drawer. Clos- 
ing the door gently behind him, Watson looked down at 
the genial official, and nodded. 

“How are you, Pritchard?” 

“High grade,” answered Pritchard, who for many 
years had delved after gold over many miles of country. 
“Glad to see you. Sit down. Here comes Charley, 
now, with th’ valise.” 

He waited until the cashier had placed the satchel 
on the table between them and departed. 

Watson shifted to a more comfortable position in the 
chair. 

“I didn’t know whether you’d be very glad to see 
me, or not,’ he confessed. ‘I reckoned, mebby, that 
drawin’ out a lot of money like this would hurt yore 
feelin’s.” 

“That sor” inquired the bank official, simulating 
surprise. ‘‘It’s yore own, ain’t it?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Watson; “but it’s a lot of 
money to haul out at once. I reckoned, mebby, you 
wouldn’t be ready to pay out sucha sum.” — 

“Well, at that, we might have had a little more 
notice; but it just happened that we had enough. Got 
th’ JC deal all tied up at last?” 
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“Goin’ to buy it to-night,” answered Watson. “I 
want to ask you somethin’, Pritchard; but first I’ll 
explain things enough to give you th’ right slant on it. 

“John Corson an’ I agreed on thirty thousan’ cash. 
Th’ balance was to be given in my personal notes, 
witnessed. He insisted on th’ witnessin’, which might 
be his wife’s idea. There was to be five of ’em, at ten 
thousan’ each, due one year apart. Th’ interest was 
to be ten per cent. compounded. Reg’lar cattle- 
country interest, of course. Now, then, what I want to 
ask you is this: If you had that fifty thousan’ where 
you could get hold of it in cash, as you know I have, 
along with th’ thirty thousan’, would you pay all cash, 
right down on th’ nail, or would you go ahead with 
th’ notes an’ carry all that interestP”’ 

“How’d you ever come to agree to any interest propo- 
sition like that?’’ demanded Pritchard, leaning forward 
in his chair and speaking earnestly. “I know that’s 
reg lar cattle-country interest, but them days are 
passin’, an’ circumstances alter cases, like somebody 
said. Corson couldn’t get ten per cent. straight inter- 
est these days, an’ he knows it. Don’t you know you 
could have done better than that?” 

““Mebby I could if I haggled, an’ strung it out,” 
replied Watson. ‘‘An’ don’t forget that I’m in favour 
of th’ old interest rates: I got too much money to lend 
out to want any changes like that. As it is, this deal 
has been strung out long enough. I want that ranch, 
an’ I want it bad. I’ve allus wanted it, an’ it’s allus 
been a tick in my hide. Do you realize what them 
water rights control? Do you realize that near a third 
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of th’ Box-M, an’ quite some of my own range, is 
worthless without access to that crickP Some day 
this country is goin’ to be fenced, an’ that crick clean 
shut off. Do you realize th’ reputation that JC mark 
has, an’ th’ prices its cattle bring, almost sight un- 
seen?” 

“Yes, I realize all that; an’ I realize that it would be 
a shame to spoil that JC reputation, Watson. That 
JC reputation is a mighty fine asset. Everythin’ else 
bein’ equal, its beef sells first, an’ brings th’ highest 
prices. That brand is a sort of hall-mark wherever 
cattle are bought an’ sold. It shore would be a shame 
to ruin it.” 

“T don’t intend to ruin it,” replied Watson, chuck- 
ling shrewdly. ‘Of course, anybody can make mis- 
takes; an’ if a couple of herds fall under expectation, 
that shore will be too bad. Likewise, if a lot of Bar-W 
calves get branded JC by mistake, that will be too 
bad, too. However, I don’t aim to let it happen often 
enough to undo what Old John Corson has spent years 
to build up. That’s only a matter of extra an’ quick 
profits, to get back some of th’ interest that looks so 
heavy to you. Th’ whole thing simmers down to this: 
I want that ranch, an’ I’m willin’ to pay heavy for it. 
I ain’t just buyin’ a ranch, but quite a few other things 
that are worth a lot of money.” 

Pritchard smiled, leaned back, and pressed the ends 
of his fingers together. He nodded knowingly. 

“Yes, I know you are; an’ for a moment | forgot th’ 
amount of th’ purchase price. Yo’re gettin’ it from 
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twenty thousan’ to thirty thousan’ dollars under its 
real value, under th’ price Corson might easily get if he 
wasn’t in such a hurry for th’ money. That, of course, 
takes th’ sting out of that compound interest foolish- 
ness. Takin’ it just as it stands, right now, this bank 
will lend from fifty to sixty thousan’ dollars on it any 
time—while th’ JC reputation stands as it is. What 
was you askin’ me before we got off th’ trail?” 

“It comes to this: Corson wants to get his hands 
on as much cash as he can. Wants all he can get, as 
soon as he can get it. I happen to be in th’ position 
to be able to pay him all cash: I’ve knowed what was 
comin’ an’ gradually got ready for it. Now, then, 
considerin’ th’ present money market, would you pay 
him all cash, or give him them notes at that interest?” 

Pritchard chuckled and leaned his elbows on the 
table. 

“Jim, if J never have any harder question to answer 
than that one, I’ll be in luck. Why, give him cash; 
every penny of it. You can’t get that kind of interest 
on yore own money while conditions are like what they 
are. Money is easier than I’ve seen it in years; an’ I 
ain’t lookin’ for it to tighten up for some years to come. 
Down in this part of th’ country th’ day is past when 
every good ranchman is borrowin’ heavy to buy graded 
bulls. They have been bought, an’ far enough back 
to be bringin’ in th’ returns hoped for. Th’ money is 
flowin’ back from them purchases, an’ this bank has 
to scratch to get its funds out at fair interest. If you 
get eight per cent., straight interest, you’ll be doin’ 
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better than I’ve been able to do, strikin’ an average. 
You pay him th’ cash you’ve just drawn out, every cent 
of it, an’ save a lot of money in th’ long run.” 

““That’s th’ way it’s been runnin’ through my head,” 
said Watson, ‘‘an’ that’s why I called on you to meet 
this big withdrawal.” 

Pritchard was looking at the satchel, and he frowned. 

“There’s an awful lot of small bills in that, Jim. 
Why didn’t you talk this thing over with me before? 
With a little more time we could just as easily have got 
big bills, an’ cut down th’ bulk considerable. Why 
don’t you pay him with a check, an’ stop th’ fool non- 
sense of handlin’ all that currency?” 

“Because he said he wanted currency. He’s allus 
been a mite suspicious of me since that time—oh, well, 
that’s history. An’ he’s peculiar in some things, an’ 
shore set in his ways.’’ Watson waved his hand care- 
lessly. “Well, what’s th’ difference, anyhow? Money 
is money, although I might have saved you folks a lot 
of trouble. Another thought has just come to me: 
I reckon I’d rather have it in small bills, after all.’ 
He thought for a moment, and when he continued he 
was smiling a little. “He don’t know that I’m figgerin’ 
on payin’ it all down, an’ th’ sight of that pile of money 
will just about stun him. It might be possible to 
talk him down considerable in th’ price by offerin’ him 
spot cash, an’ lettin’ him feast his eyes on enough 
money to fill a gunny sack, if it was all spread out 
proper. It may work, an it may not; but as long as 
there’s a chance, I’ll take th’ little bills, just as they are.”’ 

“That same thought came to me when I was helpin’ 
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Charley count. ’em,”’ admitted Pritchard, smiling 
shrewdly. ‘‘Loosen them bands, or take ’em off, an’ 
them packets will swell up considerable.” 

Watson glanced at a calendar on the wall, read that 
Perry Davis Pain Killer Is The Home Remedy, and 
saw that the day was the twelfth. 

“He ought to have time enough to clear out by th’ 
first of next month an’ let me have possession then,” 
he muttered. 

“It seems a shame,” growled Pritchard, settling 
back again and chewing savagely on his dead cigar. 
“T never reckoned Old John was such a fool, an’ he 
wasn’t in th’ old days; but that fancy woman shore 
has fed him loco in steady increasin’ doses. Anybody 
can see that she is only a picture. I heard she’s 
figgerin’ on goin’ to Europe.”’ 

“Yes; an’ takin’ Old John with her!” laughed Wat- 
son. ‘Can you picture that old hickory knot tourin’ 
Europe, hornin’ around in a bunch of muleys? Why, 
he’ll stampede th’ crowned heads themselves!”’ 

The president of the Willow Springs Bank released 
his grip on the cigar and laughed heartily. 

“Well, Jim, there ain’t no fool like an old fool, as th’ 
Scriptures says,” he chuckled. “I suppose he’ll wear 
out th’ seat of his breeches a-slidin’ down them Pyra- 
mids. But, all jokin’ aside, it’s too cussed bad when a 
man like him starts to actin’ locoed at his age. Cussed, 
howlin’ shame!” He shook his head. ‘Never reck- 
oned he would come to this; not never. Why, he’s 
th’ laughin’ stock of th’ country!” 

“Well,” said Watson, pushing the satchel toward his 
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companion, “‘he’s come to it, all right. Now, then, 
let’s count this money an’ check it up.”’ 

Pritchard nodded and opened the valise, dumping 
the packets carelessly on the table. The task took 
considerable time, but at last it was accomplished, the 
packets piled orderly in the valise, and the two men 
arose and regarded each other smilingly. 

“Well, Jim, I hope El Toro ain’t heard anythin’ 
about th’ likelihood of that satchel leavin’ th’ bank to- 
day,” joked Pritchard. ‘‘ You want me to send Charley 
an’ his shotgun along with your”’ 

Watson shook his head, unbuckled his gun belt, 
slung it around outside his coat, and there rebuckled it. 
He shifted the holster a few times, patted it, and smiled 
to himself. Then he reached inside his long coat, 
produced a dried-out imported cigar and gingerly 
handed it to his companion. 

“T can keep ’em moist out at th’ ranch, but they 
allus dry out by th’ time I get to town. Most folks 
out here don’t know th’ real flavour of tobacco, even 
when they get their hands on some.” 

“Much obliged,’ said Pritchard, grinning. He 
knew all about his companion’s cigars, for he had 
smoked more than one of them. 

Watson picked up the satchel, made his way to the 
door and thence out of the bank, Pritchard following 
him with a Sharps carbine hanging from a hand. 

The cashier watched the satchel bearer until the bank 
walls shut him from sight, and then fell to fingering idly 
the last check on the spindle—a check calling for eighty 
thousand dollars and made out to the signer. His 
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glance passed along and rested on a Colt’s 45 ina 
holster close at hand, and he chuckled as a whimsical 
thought passed through his mind. That gun was there 
to discourage bank-robbers, but if robbers should drop 
into the bank now they would find very little to repay 
them for their visit and the risk. The bank was nearly 
out of cash. He looked from the gun to the clock, 
and from it to his packet of lunch, and then sighed. 

Watson walked down the street with great assurance 
for a man who carried such a sum of money in cash; 
but behind him loitered two of his punchers, who peered 
restlessly and suspiciously about, and whose hands 
rested on sagging belts. They followed the satchel 
bearer into the little hotel, the only one in Willow 
Springs, waited until the clerk assigned him a room, 
and then followed him up to it. Watson stepped 
inside, closed and locked the door, and the two guards 
went downstairs again and seated themselves in the 
office to pass away the time and to scrutinize closely 
any one who might enter. 

Upstairs Watson walked to each window, peered out 
of them cautiously, and then went back to sit on the 
edge of the bed, where the satchel lay. He appeared 
to be nervous of espionage, which seemed to be some- 
what ridiculous. Drawing his holstered Colt, he 
placed it on the counterpane where it would be handy 
to his grasp, and then reached under his partly un- 
buttoned coat to see if the weapon in the shoulder 
holster was loose in its sheath. Reassured, he drew 
several small articles from his side coat pockets, 
glanced at them, and put them back again. 
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He now looked at the satchel, his thoughts apparently 
far away from it, and after a moment he opened it and 
took out the flat packages one by one, read the amount 
printed on the band around each as he put it down 
on the bed. He now built up two piles, which he 
carefully counted. One of these he replaced in the 
satchel with a gesture of finality; the other he studied 
as he slowly picked it up, and stowed it in his capable 
vest. A sneering smile crept over his face. How 
could a man like him keep from growing rich, sur- 
rounded as he was by a world of fools? 

He unbuttoned and rebuttoned his coat, shifting it 
and his vest to a more comfortable fit, patted himself 
to make them set snugly, and then again went to the 
windows. At one of these, which overlooked the purely 
Mexican quarter of the town, he drew back even as he 
peered out. Two men had moved swiftly around the 
corner of an adobe house and out of his sight. From 
the visual image remaining for an instant on his retina 
Watson knew them to be Mexicans, but their faces had 
escaped him. 

For a few moments he stood as he had stopped, a 
little crouched, thinking hard and swiftly. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, tip-toed to 
the door, and listened. Returning to the satchel he 
again dumped its contents on the bed, and slowly, 
carefully split the packets and rebound them with the 
printed slips from both piles. At last he seemed satis- 
fied to quit handling the money, and he replaced it in 
the valise, closed it, and then sat back to think over 
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every step he had taken, every motion he had made, 
and every step he still had to take. He had gone over 
the whole thing a half-dozen times since morning, 
checked and rechecked it, and nowhere had he founda 
flaw. Every step had been assailed earnestly from 
every angle, and had stood the tests. 

He picked up the satchel, slipped the Colt back into 
its holster, opened the door, and went down to the 
hotel office, where he nodded to the two men on guard, 
and then stepped behind the desk. 

“All ready, Tyson,” he said. 

The clerk nodded, turned to the safe, bent over the 
combination knob, and after a moment swung open 
the heavy door. He looked appraisingly at the satchel, 
and shook his head. It was too big to be crowded into 
the small compartments which filled the interior of the 
strong box. 

Watson sensed the difficulty. As a matter of fact, 
he had counted on it, and would have been disappointed 
if the satchel could have been jammed in. He glanced 
swiftly around the office, out of the window opening on 
the Mexican quarter, and then knelt at the clerk’s side. 
As he opened the valise his two men separated, one 
moving toward the front door and the other turning to 
face the windows. Watson turned the valise upside 
down and spilled its contents over the floor. 

“111 hand ’em to you, an’ you do th’ stowin’,”’ he 
suggested, holding out a packet. 

The clerk took it, glanced at the heavy black figures 
printed on the binding strip, and blinked unbelievingly 
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as he added them up. One by one they were put 
away, and as the clerk closed the door and spun the 
knob he sighed with relief, and slowly arose. 

“Well,” grunted Watson, slowly straightening in 
deference to the cricks in his back, “I ain’t what you 
might call a nervous man, but I shore feel a lot easier 
now.” He unbuckled the belt and slung it under his 
coat in its customary place. “There are lots of people 
in this part of th’ country that risk bein’ shot or 
lynched for th’ value of a single steer, an’ some of ’em 
for th’ value of a steer’s hide: what would they risk to 
get their hands on a wad of cash like that?”’ 

“Yeah; what?’’ muttered the clerk, nervously. ‘‘An’ 
suppose they find out that I got all that money in that 
there safe? What then? You may be feelin’ a lot 
better, not havin’ to tote it around with you, but that 
don’t go for me. How long have I got to sweat over it? 
Eighty thousan’ dollars is one hell of a lot of money!” 

Watson laughed, glanced at the two men alertly 
watching him, and replied: 

“Yes, Tyson, it is a lot of money; but you'll have to 
watch it only till Old John Corson comes to town this 
evenin’. I was goin’ to pay him part cash for his 
ranch, an’ give him my notes for th’ balance; but when 
I found I could scrape up th’ whole amount, I couldn’t 
see no reason to pay him ten per cent. compound in- 
terest on fifty thousan’ dollars, strung out over a period 
cf from one to five years. He showed he was anxious 
to get as much cash as he could; an, by th’ long-horned 
steer, he’s shore goin’ to get every red cent an’ silver 
dime in his itchin’ paws. That’s how long you'll have 
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to sweat, my friend; an’ not a minute longer. After 
I turn it over to him, he can do th’ sweatin’. My in- 
terest in it stops sudden, then an’ there. Th’ bank will 
be closed an’ he’ll have to take it home with him; so I 
figger he shore will sweat.” 

“Sweat or no sweat, he ain’t goin’ to leave it in that 
safe till mornin’,”’ declared the clerk, positively. “I 
wish th’ old coot had it right now, instead of me 
ridin’ herd on it,” he growled, already growing a little 
jumpy. “An’ I wish you’d picked out some other safe, 
too.” 

“This is th’ only place in town that I care to trust 
that’s got a safe that will be available at that hour, 
whatever it may be,” replied Watson. “Th’ bank 
closes lots too early, an’ th’ rest of th’ reliable places 
with safes close before dark. I told you that I’d be 
responsible for anythin’ that happened to that money 
while yo’re watchin’ it; an’ I’m tellin’ you again; but 
if it’s missin’, an’ you can’t explain just how it went, 
then I’m admittin’ that you may do a lot of real 
sweatin’.” 

“You lissen here, Mr. Watson! If anybody comes 
in here an’ throws a gun on me, all I hope is that they 
give me a chance to put up my hands! That’s just 
exactly what I’ll do if they let me; an’ if they ask me to 
open that safe for ’em, I’ll open it so fast it’ll mebby 
surprise em, unless I’m unlucky enough to have th’ 
combination scared out of my mind. You savvy me?” 

“Ali of which is all right; but you want to be able to 
show that somethin’ like that actually did take place,” 
replied Watson, chuckling. He placed a hand on the 
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clerk’s shoulder, and patted gently. “Don’t you 
worry, Tyson. It won’t be very long now before Cor- 
son rides in, an’ I’Jl relieve you of th’ money.” 

“Won't be long?” inquired the clerk in a rising voice. 
“Won’t be long? Why, it ain’t even noon yet; an’ 
Corson won’t be in till dark, or after! Under th’ cir- 
cumstances I’d call that one hell of a long time!”’ 

Watson laughed heartily and again patted the 
slender shoulder. 

“Tf you didn’t take care of it for me I’d have to tote 
it around in my clothes, an’ shore run a blame sight 
bigger risk of losin’ it than I’m runnin’ now, which ain’t 
none at all. I’m not holdin’ you responsible for no 
part of that money, son; so quit yore worryin’. These 
two boys will stay right here with you, with their hands 
on their guns. Don’t you worry none at all.” 

“All right,’ muttered the clerk, trying to smile. 
“T’m worryin’ about myself, an’ not that money, an’ I 
shore wish I had never been told th’ combination of 
that cussed safe, an’ I’m shore hopin’ that El Toro 
don’t learn what is behind this counter.” 

“El Toro?” laughed Watson in genuine enjoyment. 
“Why, he ain’t raidin’ towns an’ robbin’ safes; he’s just 
a cattle thief, an’ I don’t reckon he’s got brains enough 
to know anythin’ else.” 

“Mebby not; but he might reckon he knows more 
than he really does; an’ from what I’ve heard tell, he 
shore knows more about some things than any posse 
that’s gone out after him.” 

“He never comes this far north,”’ said Watson. 

““Mebby not; but lots of men will go a hell of a long 
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way north, east, south, or west, with eighty thousan’ 
dollars coaxin’ ’em.”’ 

Watson grunted, shifted his belt a trifle and, nodding 
to his companions, walked out of the building. From 
his bearing and behaviour it was plain to be seen that 
he had got rid of a large and weighty responsibility; 
but he turned slowly on his heels and looked steadily at 
the Mexican part of the town, suspiciously eyeing the 
few Mexicans in sight. It seemed to him that they took 
an unusual interest in him, although this might have 
been only fancy. He moved on again, strolling down 
the street as he always did when he came to town, 
stopping to banter with friends; and he turned into the 
livery barn, got his horse from the English stableman, 
mounted, and rode out of town the way he always went 
when going to his ranch. This time he was not going 
home so early, since he would only have to return before 
dark to meet John Corson. After he put a few miles 
between him and the town he gave way to an impulse 
and raced his horse as though the devil were after him; 
but this was a matter which concerned no one but 
himself. 

In due course of time he returned to Willow Springs, 
feeling well satisfied with himself, and then he sud- 
denly drew rein to look intently back upon the tracks 
of his horse. Those tracks, themselves, were not caus- 
ing him any worry; but they stimulated his mind into 
furious activity over something he had failed to take 
into consideration. 

As he reached the outskirts of the little hamlet he 
rode around it and entered the town through the Mex- 
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ican quarter, his eyes as busy as his thoughts. There 
were but few men on the street, and those eyed him in 
swift, uneasy glances. The women, gathered in small 
groups before a few doors, hushed their flowing Spanish 
as he drew near, watched him furtively, and continued 
their low conversations when he was well past. 

He smiled grimly. Evidently it was no secret that 
he was about to buy the JC ranch, or that he had paid a 
momentous visit to the bank that morning. His dis- 
like for Mexicans was well known, and his imported 
crew of Texans was another affront to this part of the 
town. Leaving the Mexican quarter behind him he 
rode along the main street, exchanging greetings with 
acquaintances, all of whom congratulated him on his 
new venture, and all of whom knew that the sale was 
to take place that night. This pleased him, and he 
chatted volubly about the ranch, the way he was to 
pay for it if Corson were willing, and laughingly dis- 
cussed the peculiarities of the present owner. He was 
very well pleased with himself, and took no pains to 
hide it. 


CHALLE RAY, 


DRIED GRASS 


a HE Cheyenne catered to varying tastes, its main 


room housing several activities. There was a 

bar, of course, which was the rock upon which 
the establishment was founded; card tables, a faro 
layout; monte spreads, which drew the Mexicans as 
molasses does flies; and a well-worn roulette wheel, 
reputed to be honest, for those who cared for com- 
plicated action either in large or small amounts; and 
in the rear there was a pool table, where composition 
balls rumbled over the thin and napless felt in a way 
to remind one of the passing of distant trains. The 
leathers on the cues, dried out by a rarefied and moisture- 
less air, ate chalk as sandpaper does, and added the 
hazard of numerous scratches; while the heavy balls 
described unexpected curves as momentum died. 
Those who knew the vagaries of this ancient table could 
sutprise the uninitiated by making shots generally be- 
lieved to be impossible. 

Along the median line of the room, equidistant from 
the front and rear walls, and from each other, were two 
cannon stoves of generous girth, their short legs squat- 
ting in large but shallow sand-boxes, which were the 
recipients of spittle, cigarette butts, and other small 
litter. In the colder spells of the otherwise mild win- 
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ters the stoves became self-announcing targets for 
tobacco-chewing sharpshooters. 

The floor was of wood, holystoned by the ceaseless 
abrasion of loose sand under leather soles, here and 
there laminated sheaves of potential splinters cropping 
out where the heart wood and inner rings of poorly 
chosen planks came to the surface and threatened 
careless toes. Because of their springiness they gave to 
the weight of heavy treads, while the surrounding wood 
wore away more rapidly and set these treacherous 
lances above the surrounding levels. 

There were two doors, front and rear; any one in too 
much of a hurry to make use of them could leave 
through one side wall, seeing that it had several 
windows; and there were windows, also, in front and 
rear walls. Stained soft wood took the place of plaster, 
to radiate the heat of summer, the cold of winter, and 
to collect additional bullet holes at all seasons of the 
year. 

The ceiling was low, and formed a grudged air space 
below the sheet-iron roofing, both of which offered but 
little opposition to lead that let in discolouring and ex- 
ploring trickles of rain to splotch the grimy expanse. 
During certain high winds these bullet holes, b ing 
jagged and upstanding on their outer edges, made eerie, 
sibilant sounds to rise above the rustle of wind-blown 
sand skipping across the roof. 

Such was the Cheyenne, the gathering place and cen- 
tre of recreation, gossip, and trouble for the men from 
miles around. On this particular afternoon one of the 
card tables was in use, and the rumble and dead im- 
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pact of the pool balls seemed like misplaced punctua- 
tion in several conversations. 

Bob Corson pushed back from the table, knocked the 
cigarette from the edge, and arose with a grunt of dis- 
gust. Smiling faces regarded him, although a few of 
them were mildly sympathetic. This sympathy had 
nothing to do with the card game, but concerned itself 
with Corson and the JC ranch. 

“Quittin’ early, ain’t you, Bob?” asked Big Jim from 
the other side of the table. Except Bob, himself, he 
was the only man from the JC who was in the room, 
and he was none too cheerful. He liked his job and his 
ranch, and he knew that he would not work for Watson 
even if he were asked. 

“Reckon so,’ growled Corson. He scowled as he 
mused. “After to-night there won’t be no more JC. 
Why can’t th’ old man stay in th’ saddle, where he fits 
an’ where he looks likea man? He’ll go East an’ die of 
dry rot. Got th’ best ranch in th’ country, spent his 
life buildin’ it up from nothin’, an’ now he’s hell bent 
to sell it. That’s what comes of gettin——’’ He 
choked back the words, but his auditors knew what 
he had in mind. 

“Then don’t you go an’ do th’ same thing one of 
these days, Bob,” said a voice from the pool table, 
answering the unspoken complaint. 

“No danger of that, Shorty; there ain’t no woman 
born that can put hobbles on me an’ lead me aroun’ 
limpin’. Worst of it is, I ain’t in no position to get up 
on my hind laigs an’ speak my mind out plain an’ 
forceful. I can’t let loose an’ pound some sense into 
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Dad’s head. I’m th’ heir, an’ when | start arguin’ it 
shore sounds like I’m talkin’ for my own pocket.” 

“Tf it was only somebody else but Watson,” growled 
the bartender. 

“Yes; an’ that’s another thing that prods me,” re- 
plied Bob, with a trace of anger “It’s bad enough 
to see th’ ranch go, without seein’ a skunk like Wat- 
son get it. I wanted to take it over, myself, givin’ 
my notes for it; but th’ old man says he’s got nearly 
every cent he owns sunk into it, an’ he’s got to have a 
lot of cash right away. For years he’s been puttin’ th’ 
profits back into it, an’ now, after all he’s done—damn 
it, | get to seein’ red, sometimes!” 

Shorty racked the balls, and stepped back for his 
companion to break the triangle. 

“T knowed I should ’a’ landed a punch above that 
low belt buckle,” he growled. “Seems like every time 
I stop to think somethin’ over I lose a good bet.” 
The crash of the break interrupted him and he kept 
his eyes on the rolling balls, grunting with satisfaction 
when none of them dropped. 

His companion consoled him as he industriously 
chalked his cue. 

“You'll see him again, Shorty; in th’ meantime you 
‘can be savin’ yore strength. Trouble with them kinda 
plays is they ain’t never fatal.” The speaker leaned 
forward in sudden interest. “You can’t bank that 
shot, you pore fool! Holy maverick! If I ‘had yore 
luck I wouldn’t never do nothin’ else but play pool!’ 

Corson looked curiously at the happy pair, having to 
grin despite his own miseries. 
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“What’s that about th’ belt buckle, Shorty?” he 
asked. 

“Nothin’ much,” grunted Shorty, bending for the 
bridge. “It just reminded me of th’ time I got blood- 
poisonin’. You never can tell what brass will do to 
you.” He leaned down, squinted, and stood up again. 
““Me an’ Nueces bumped inter Watson a little while 
ago an’ he started dickerin’ for to buy th’ street off us. 
Asked us if we owned it, an’ . 

“Aw, shoot!” said Nueces. ‘With yore cue; not 
yore mouth!” 

“Shut up!” retorted Shorty. ‘You make me 
nervous.” 

“Haw! Haw!” roared the bartender, leading the 
laughter. 

The front door opened and two Mexicans came in. 
One of them was short, fat, and greasy, with a friendly 
smile on his good-natured face. He was the proprietor 
of a small lunch room down the street and he had many 
acquaintances. The man just behind him was taller, 
lean-waisted, solidly built through the shoulders. His 
movements were as graceful and effortless as those 
of a cat, and his lean face was finely chiselled. He 
was calm, cold, suave; and he looked every man in 
the eye with a certain veiled insolence which might 
easily lead to trouble in some surroundings. His good 
clothes were worn with a dignity almost kingly, and 
the ivory-handled Colt at his thigh swung in a beauti- 
fully made holster. His Spanish jacket was caught 
near the top by a bit of braid, which kept it closed 
but did not draw the fabric into wrinkles. To the last 
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word he was a Mexican dandy, but his taste was 
good. 

The fat Mexican beamed about him, caught Corsen’s 
eye, and stepped forward. 

“Sefior Corson! Geeve me to pr-resent to you my 
cousin, my cousin Luis Chavez. He ees from old 
Mexico, Sefior, where he has a ver’ fine hacienda an’ 
ver’ many cattle.” 

Corson smiled and held out his hand. 

“Glad to welcome you to Willow Springs, Sefior 
Chavez; an’ honored to meet you.” 

The Mexican gripped the hand firmly, shook it 
heartily, and bowed. 

“Eet ees a pleasure, Sefior Corson. Tomas, he spik 
highly of you. I am honoured to meet you.” His 
white teeth flashed in a quick smile and he gestured 
toward the bar. “Eef you gentlemen weel join me?” 

Corson stepped forward, setting an example for 
some of those who were not keen to drink with Mexicans 
or to meet them on terms of equality. There was a 
little hesitation, which Corson killed with one quick 
frown; and neither hesitation nor frown escaped the 
keen black eyes of the visitor. 

The glasses emptied, Corson waved the bartender to 
refill them, and turned to face his companion. 

“Goin’ to stay with us long, Sefior?”’ he asked, 
pleasantly. 

“No; I am but riding south to my hacienda, an’ go 
on again to-morrow,” answered Chavez. “Eet was 
not ver’ far out of my way to ride to Weellow Spreengs 
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an’ see my cousin, Tomas.’’ Again the teeth flashed. 
“Tomas, he ees ver’ fine cook!”’ 

“Th’ best in town,” agreed Corson, thinking that 
these cousins had nothing but the word, itself, to sug- 
gest relationship. They were as far apart as the poles. 

After a few more rounds Tomas and his cousin bowed 
themselves from the bar and joined three others of their 
own nationality at the monte tables; and as time went 
on Corson found himself glancing often at the visitor, 
impressed by the graceful motions of the man and by 
his bearing, richness of voice, and the inscrutable, al- 
most unchanging expression on the keen brown face. 
And then a sudden brawl in the rear of the room took his 
attention, only to find that it was one of Shorty’s and 
Nueces’ arguments, full of sound and fury and signify- 
ing nothing. 

The brawl ended as swiftly as it had flared up, and 
Shorty broke, stepped back, and watched his compan- 
ion laboriously miss. He chalked his cue, walked 
around the table, squatted low at two points, estimated 
some angles, and then gravely placed the bedraggled 
cigarette on the rail. He had made an intriguing 
discovery. 

““T see a four-ball combination leadin’ th’ One ball 
into th’ nigh corner pocket down. yonder,” he an- 
nounced. “Eight, Eleven, Three, an’ then th’ money 
ball. See itP’’ 

“Shucks!” grunted Nueces, ironically, also squatting. 
“T ain’t got enough likker in me to see that shot. Huh! 
Wait a minute! Hey, fellers!” he called, looking 
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around the room and beckoning. ‘Come here an’ see 
what Shorty calls a combination.”’ He looked pity- 
ingly at his cheerful companion. “You ain’t had no 
more likker than me; how come you got that way so 
quickP”’ 

“Empty stummick, mebby,” shouted Big Jim, draw- 
ing on the deep font of experience. 

The audience gathered at the table, squatted, sighted, 
conferred, scratched its individual heads, and grinned. 
It offered the valiant discoverer of the questionable 
combination odds which ran from two to one as high 
as ten to one that he could not make it. Even the 
Mexicans had deserted their beloved monte and were 
offering odds. 

Sefior Luis Chavez moved gracefully to Corson’s 
side. 

“He ees good at the pool, yes?” 

“None better nowhere,” answered Corson, chuck- 
ling. 

“But the shot, eet ees empossible!”’ 

“Who says it’s impossible?” demanded Shorty, 
temper flickering in his eyes. He could excuse doubts, 
but this flat statement of conviction prodded him. 

“Myself an’ one ’undred dollars,’ said Chavez, 
smiling. 

“Hundred ag’in what?” demanded Shorty, suspi- 
ciously. ; 

“Seence I say eet ees empossible, you may say what 
odds you weesh.”’ 

Shorty straightened, and the flicker of light in his 
eyes died down. He looked at the friendly face and 
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into the twinkling black eyes, and he saw no flaunting 
challenge, but only the quiet assurance of a man who 
believed what he said, with no personal animus, and 
was offering to bet a hundred dollars and let the player 
name the odds. 

“Sefior,”’ he said, for the first time in his life calling a 
Mexican by a title of respect, “it takes a man to say a 
thing like that; an’ just to show you that | ain’t no 
damn coyote, I’m makin’ it even money.”” He turned 
to Corson. “Bob, is my credit that good with your” 

Corson nodded, and looked at the Mexican. 

“You may look to me if you win,” he said. 

The Sefior smiled, nodded, and watched the crowd. 

“Aw, it’ll take a cuttin’ out hoss to git through that 
herd to th’ One ball,” said one. ‘An’ you know night 
well that you ain’t no cuttin’ out hoss, Shorty.” 

“No, he ain’t,” said Nueces, ‘‘but he shore is one 
cuttin’ up jackass. G’wan, Shorty: shoot!”’ 

“T’ll shoot when I get these here bets covered,” 
retorted Shorty, digging into his pockets. “An’ I 
went an’ left two months’ wages on th’ ranch,” he 
growled, “just when I need it most. Who is th’ brother 
that said ten to oner”’ 

The room rang with renewed offers, odds climbing in 
the hope that their makers would be favoured above the 
others while the player’s money held out. His roll of 
bills swiftly disappeared into the bartender’s impartial 
hands. 

“He ees ver’ confident een heemself,” muttered 
Sefior Chavez in Corson’s ear. 

“If confidence was money, that pair would be th’ 
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richest men in th’ world,” whispered Corson, chuckling. 

“Confidence, eet ees a great theeng; I like to see eet.” 

“Well, yo’re shore lookin’ right at it.” 

“Aw, g’wan; shoot!” urged Nueces, impatiently. 

Shorty chalked the cue again, took one final, studious 
look at the layout and, puckering his forehead and 
sticking his tongue out of a corner of his mouth, closed 
one eye, squinted with the other, and shot. There was 
something of a commotion on the table, for Shorty had 
the stroke of a blacksmith. Balls scurried and rum- 
bled here and there, but through the shifting move- 
ments the One ball rolled slowly toward the designated 
pocket, curved down a slant of the table, hesitated on 
the rim, settled, and finally went over the edge and 
into the netting. 

“Curved two inches!” indignantly wailed an on- 
looker, mourning the loss of twenty dollars. “Judas 
priest!” 

. “Who th’ hell shook th’ floor then?” growled Nueces, 
looking suspiciously around. ‘“‘That ball had done 
stopped!”’ 

“He ees know hees own tools,” said Sefior Chavez, 
his white teeth flashing in a smile. 

Pained expressions were on all faces but Shorty’s; 
and his tall opponent, without another word, turned 
and racked his cue, unutterable disgust on his face. 
The bartender paid the grinning winner, said something 
about fools and luck, and went back behind his counter. 

“A good shooter allus looks for combinations,” ex- 
plained Shorty to no one in particular as he stuffed 
his winnings into various pockets; ‘but a better shooter 
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allus makes ’em,” he added, by way of lessening the 
general gloom. “Anybody else honin’ to play a little 
on th’ One ball?” 

The replies were not complimentary, and he wan- 
dered over and sat down in the chair which Corson had 
just vacated. He still held the cue in his hand, and 
now he jabbed it in the direction of the dispenser of 
drinks, and then swung it from right to left to include 
all present. 

“Set out a round on me,” he said. “I’ll take a 
cigar, myself.” 

“Now I know he’s loco,” said Nueces. 

Sefior Chavez, sauntering back to the monte tables, 
paused at his side, smiled, and went on to Shorty. 

“Bravo, Sefior Shor-rty,” he said. ‘‘Eet was a ver’ 
fine exheebition, an’ eet was worth the ’undred pesos 
to see a man perfor-rm the empossible.”’ 

“It’s all in knowin’ how,” replied Shorty, priding 
himself on his modesty. “It’s easy for a man like me.” 

“Aw, hell,’’ drawled Nueces. 

“Aw, hell,” rippled the echo through the little crowd. 

“Hey, Bob,” called a friend. “When did you say 
yore old man is goin’ to close th’ deal?” 

“To-night,” grunted Corson, again seating himself, 
his eyes idly on the bartender’s leisurely movements. 
Steve was tallying the number of drinkers on his fingers, 
and repeating the tally for the glasses he had placed on 
the bar. ‘Make mine a cigar, too, Steve,’ he said, 
and then sighed. “If it was anybody but a skunk like 
Watson.” 

He sensed an unusual quiet and read a warning in a 
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friend’s eyes, and saw Shorty’s grip on the cue shift a 
little to the point of balance and grow tighter while his 
gaze settled to a lower plane, a plane about the height 
of a belt buckle. Sefior Chavez stood between him and 
the bar, and seemed to freeze in his tracks, warned by a 
canny brain that all was not well. The Mexican’s 
arms were folded, his hands hidden under the edges of 
his ornate small jacket; and the looped braid con- 
necting the two top buttons was taut. 

Corson looked around as the sound of a gently clos- 
ing door told him of a newcomer. He saw Watson 
leaning against the casing, his thumbs hooked care- 
lessly on his slanting gun belt. The long coat was open 
and pushed back, held there by the wrists which 
barred it. The two men enchanged frank and level 
stares, and then Watson smiled ironically. 

“Skunks have been known to bite—fatally,”’ sneered 
the older man, enunciating a fixed belief of the country. 

“But they’re only dangerous when they’re rabid,” 
countered Corson, slowly getting to his feet, his grace 
that of a feline. 

“Sometimes it don’t take much to make ’em rabid,” 
retorted Watson, his eyes glinting. 

“‘T never take no chances with ’em,’’ rejoined Corson, 
slouching a little. ‘You can get rabid as soon as you 
want.” 

“Here! Here!’ exclaimed the bartender, placing 
a bung-starter on the counter with.an emphatic bang. 
His right hand was about the handle, and the look on 
his face was worthy of respect. Steve’s accuracy with 
that humble weapon was amazing, and well proven. 
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“What you two reckon this place is, anyhow? A cock- 
pit? You think I ain’t got nothin’ to do but buy glass- 
warer Set down, Bob; mind yore words, Watson!” 

“You put on a lot of airs for a bartender,” growled 
Watson without shifting his gaze from the young man 
in front of him, “for a bartender in a greaser joint, 
where decent white men won’t hang out!”’ 

Sefior Chavez took a step forward, his hard face like 
granite and his eyes glinting, his line of allegiance drawn 
for him, and drawn sharply. 

“Even a greaser joint ees not emproved when a 
gringo skunk comes een,” he softly said. 

Watson flashed him a look and his thin lips became 
wreathed with a sneer, but before he could retort the 
door opened again and four men waddled in, their 
high-heeled boots clipping the floor sharply; and with 
their entry the silence became oppressive and strained. 
Sefior Chavez stood without moving, the connecting 
braid almost at the snapping point. This braid was 
very deceptive, for while it looked heavy and strong, 
it was so made that it would snap like a thread. Nueces 
swung away from the wall he leaned against and stood 
with hands on hips, peering curiously through narrowed 
eyés at Watson’s foreman. Shorty was slumped for- 
ward in his chair, the pool cue across his knees, but 
his right hand rested on the stick only a few inches from 
the open top holster, like an eager hawk poised on a 
bough. Corson was watching Watson, a grim smile 
twisting his lips. 

Whatever movements were being made were being 
made with exaggerated slowness, thus proclaiming to 
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all eyes their obvious innocence. One swift gesture, 
one ill-chosen word, would have caused a shambles. 
The coming of these four Texans was like the setting 
of delicate double triggers, which the weight of a hair 
is supposed to trip. The causes for belligerency had 
instantly widened and taken in every man in the room; 
it no longer was a personal matter, or even a racial mat- 
ter, for the entrance of the alien gunmen had put it 
upon a sectional basis, than which there are few things 
more conducive to trouble. 

Watson sensed the change and the preparations to 
meet the shifting conditions. He was not afraid of the 
outcome, but he saw nothing to be gained in such a 
deadly and useless test. He was a man who made his 
moves with definite results in view, and results having 
for him a varying but certain value. Now he shook his 
head slightly, a motion observed and quietly obeyed 
by his Texans, although it did not please them any too 
much; he smiled with a pretense of friendliness he was 
far from feeling, and slowly walked toward the table, in 
front of which stood Corson, motionless almost as a 
statue. His hands were held slightly forward, palms 
out. 

“No use droppin’ a match in a lot of dry grass, Cor- 
son,” he said, significantly, his gaze flashing around 
the room. For a moment it paused on Sefior Chavez, 
and photographed the crossed arms and open jacket. 

Corson grunted in agreement, but his face remained 
grim; he had to consider the welfare of his friends, and 
no one knew what would come from a general affray. 
He, too, let his glance rest on the Mexican, reading the 
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unhesitant courage in the man, a courage which might 
be considered foolhardy, seeing that he was a stranger. 
Corson looked back at the Bar-W ranchman, and 
grunted again. 

“Reckon not,” he said, casually. 

“T know you don’t like me, Corson,” continued 
Watson. “I admit that I don’t like you; but there 
ain’t no use of us growlin’ like a couple of strange dogs 
every time we meet. [| came in here to talk to you for 
a minute, to talk business, if you will. Feel like 
listenin’ P”’ 

“Have yore say, an’ get it over with,” replied Corson, 
coldly. “‘I’ll answer any questions that I figger I 
oughta answer.” 

“Fair enough. As you mebby know, I’ve made up 
my mind to buy the JC. I live a long way from town, 
an’ don’t get in very often. I don’t hanker to stay 
here unless | oughta. Do you happen to know if yore 
dad is aimin’ to ride in to-day an’ go through with th’ 
saler”’ 

“He’s aimin’ to get here this evenin’, expectin’ to 
meet you at th’ hotel, an’ make th’ sale.” 

“All right for that, then. He gave me th’ idea that 
he’d like to have as much cash as he could get. I 
reckon | can fix that so it’ll suit him fine. You see, I’m 
willin’ to meet him more than halfway.”’ 

“Just like his son is willin’ to meet you more than 
halfway, at any time,” replied Corson, grimly and 
significantly. 

“Took out for th’ matches in th’ grass, Corson,” 
rejoined Watson, warningly. The silence again had 
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become heavy as the full import of the words sunk into 
the various minds. He glanced around the room again, 
and then looked at Corson. 

“That’s as it may be. I don’t mix business with 
pleasure. To-day it’s business, an’ nothin’ but busi- 
ness. Th’ pleasure can come later. Much obliged 
for th’ information you gave me.” 

“Ah,” sighed Sefior Chavez, still smarting under 
Watson’s tone of contempt in the mouthing of that 
word “greaser.” ‘“‘Eet ees a disappointment that 
beezness should come before pleasure,’’ he said in a 
gentle voice, looking the Bar-W owner squarely in the 
eye. “That ees an American fault, Sefior Watson. 
Some day you an’ me, we weel endulge een pleasure 
together, si?” His low laughter rang out like the 
tinkling of bells. 

A Texan stepped forward tigerishly, bent at the 
knees and in a part crouch. His face was cold and 
merciless, and plainly eager. 

“T ain’t got no business, except that of shootin’ 
greasers, like we did-back in Texas,” he growled, his 
hand a scant inch above the walnut grips of his gun. 

Corson took one quick step forward, interposing 
himself in the line of threatened fire. 

“This squabble is all mine!’ he snapped. ‘‘Sefior 
Chavez is a stranger here, but he’s my guest right now. 
If you’re so anxious to burn powder, you shore got one 
damn fine opportunity!” | 

Watson’s snapped command sounded like the crack of 
a whip, and he leaped in front of his belligerent hench- 
man, facing him and pushing him backward. 
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“Look out for th’ matches, you damn fool!” he 
growled. “An’ look where Nueces is!” he whispered. 
“Ain’t troubles enough comin’ to me in this country 
without you makin’ ’em worse? Get out of here, an’ 
keep yore gun sheathed.” He turned to the other 
three. “You, too, boys. Clear out. Don’t wait for 
mes, 

He waited until the last of the four had stepped 
through the door and then, following, closed it after 
him; and the sounds of restless horses changed into 
the dust-softened roll of cantering, and soon died out. 
With his departure Sefior Chavez shrugged his shoul- 
ders, let his arms drop to his sides, smiled and nodded to 
Corson, and walked over to the monte tables, where he 
calmed his excited compatriots and soon got them deep 
into the game. 

The bartender sighed deeply, and slowly put the 
heavy mallet on a shelf under the bar. If he had 
drawn a gun it might have precipitated just what he 
wished to prevent, guns being frankly warlike weapons; 
but the threat of the mallet had driven no hasty soul 
to self-defense. 

Corson turned his head and looked at the bartender, 
a question in his eyes. 

“Steve,” he said, curiously, “how is it that you was 
so plumb anxious to keep things peaceful just now? 
I’ve seen many a fight start in here, with you doin’ 
nothin’ to stop ’em.” 

“T never interfere in a fight between two gentlemen,” 
placidly answered Steve, and then he complacently 
gave the real reason for his interference. 
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‘“‘T saw them four Texans close behind Watson, saw 
em over his shoulder when he opened th’ door an’ came 
in. They had their guns out, an’ they looked kinda 
eager.”” He picked up a glass from the back-bar, 
breathed on it, and rubbed it absent-mindedly on a 
sleeve. ‘‘That’s why,” he grunted. 

Corson picked a cocklebur from his sleeve and tossed 
it into the sand-box under the stove. Then he looked 
at Nueces, who now was again leaning against the wall 
and crossing his long legs. 

Nueces grinned impudently and looked significantly 
at the stove; and it was instantly realized by his friends 
that his apparently careless choice of position during 
the threatened trouble had not been careless at all. 
He had stood in plain sight of his friends, but between 
him and the front door and the grouped Texans stood 
one of the huge cannon stoves, interposing its round 
bulk and two thicknesses of half-inch iron between him 
and trouble. 

“Steve,” drawled the long and lanky puncher, his 
voice gentle but reproving, ‘‘why in hell can’t you mind 
yore own business?” He glanced at the stove again, 
sighed, and moved languidly toward the card table. 
“Some of these days I’m goin’ to take that damn 
bung-starter away from you an’ lose it.” 

“Is that sor” flared Steve, his neck getting red. 
“You had th’ stove between you an’ them fellers, didn’t 
your What did J have?”’ 

“Why,” said Shorty, “you had th’ front bar of two- 
inch planks. What more do you want: a ’dobe hut?” 

“You know two-inch planks won’t stop no forty-. 
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fives!’’ snapped Steve, pugnaciously. “If you don’t 
know it, then come around here, an’ see for yore- 
selr ie 

“Pifion planks weel not do eet,’’ drawled an amused 
voice from the monte tables. ‘‘I am surprised you do 
not know.” 

“Hell they won’t!”’ exclaimed Shorty, incredulously. 
If he was not ignorant of such a fact he acted his part 
well, and he was not to blame for the sly look that 
passed over Nueces’ face. “Huh! Much obliged, 
Steve; an’ you, too, Sefior. You’ve mebby saved me 
from some misplaced confidence.” He scratched his 
head. “It would ’a’ been kinda clost, at that, for 
forty-fives, wouldn’t it?”’ he asked, thinking in terms 
of range. 

Nueces had slung a leg over the back of a chair and 
was mechanically shuffling the cards. Big Jim smiled 
expectantly and settled back for another session. 

“What you figgerin’ to do when th’ ranch is sold, 
Bob?” tranquilly asked the bartender, changing the 
subject to provide the dove of peace with a tempting 
roosting place. “You ain’t goin’ East, too, are your” 
he bantered. 

“Not even to be buried after I die,” growled Bob. 
Then he smiled. ‘‘Reckon I’ll have to get me a job, 
punchin’ cows, though there’s things I’d lot rather 
punch! Th’ damn sidewinder!” 

“Shucks,”’ grunted Shorty, experimentally balancing 
the cue on a forefinger. “You can shoot a sidewinder 
any time an’ not get hung for it.” | 

“Yeah,”’ growled Nueces, looking at the bartender. 
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“Yeah, you can; ’less Steve’s around, with that damn 
bung-starter.”’ 

Steve grew red again, and pressed tightly against the 
front bar. 

‘““Aw, shut up, will your Gimme a rest 

Corson turned and looked at the monte players. 

“Like to take a hand in a little poker game, Sefior?”’ 
he asked. 

“Gracias,” came the amused reply, low and musical, 
in a voice which enhanced the tonal values of a beauti- 
ful language. ‘“‘Eet ees said that a man should steek 
to hees own game. Sefior Shor-rty proved eet. I am 
content, Sefior Corson, eef you do not eenseest.”’ 

“Not at all,’ chuckled Corson. ‘Stick to monte; 
an’ mebby you can get that lunch room away from 
Tomas.” 

“T steel beleeve een the empossible: you don’t know 
my cousin, Tomas. He play what you call close to the 
chest.” 

Shorty leaned across the poker table, and the move- 
ment caused Nueces to meet him halfway. 

“Shoulder holster,’ whispered. Shorty. “Handy 
thing, that Mex. jacket. Pazr of shoulder holsters, an’ 
a gun on his hip. That mean anythin’ to you, Flat- 
head?” 

“Means he believes th’ hand is quicker than th’ 
eye,” answered Nueces, also in a whisper. ‘Th’ thigh 
gun is for th’ eye, to hold it, while th’ hands are busy 
under th’ jacket. That’s easy, you Rootdigger.”’ 

Shorty reflected, and then glanced at the whistling 
and preoccupied bartender. 
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“We shore will have to steal that bung-starter, 
Nueces; it busted up a good show just now.” 

“We shore will. What’s th’ use of havin’ a couple 
handy cannon stoves long’s that damn mallet is 
around?” 


CHAPTER VI 
DETAILS 


IM WATSON left the Cheyenne to go to the hotel, 
| passed the general store, and then retraced his steps 

to its door, to chat with the man who moved into 
sight. This man, despite his innocent and misleading 
occupation of storekeeper, was reputed to be a pistol 
shot of high class, with many crops of wild oats scat- 
tered through his past, a past which he was content to 
leave shrouded in whatever mystery it might enjoy. 
He and the ranchman now before him were good- 
natured rivals in marksmanship and enjoyed chaffing 
each other on their respective abilities. 

“Hello, Eagle-Eye,” called Watson, grinning pro- 
vocatively as he held out his hand. “You still con- 
ceited enough to reckon you can shoot in fast 
company?” 

“Don’t see no fast company,” replied the proprietor, 
carefully looking up and down the street, and then 
shaking his head. “Ain’t none in sight.” 

“Yo’re sights are set too high, an’ you don’t have to 
strain yore eyes like that,’ retorted Watson, tapping 
himself on the chest. “You still reckon you can 
shoot?”’ 

“T can still make money at it, if I can find a sucker,” 
came the drawled reply, the mild blue eyes twinkling. 
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“Meanin’ tenderfeet are gettin’ scarce?” inquired 
the ranchman. 

‘“Meanin’ ranchers out yore way don’t come into 
town as often as they might,” rejoined the storekeeper, 
having in mind that the only rancher out Watson’s 
way was the man before him. 

Watson pushed his sombrero well back on his head, 
hooked his thumbs in his belt, and rocked gently 
on his high heels. 

“Well, well, well,’ he said with a chuckle. ‘Th’ 
ranchers out my way have been sorta ashamed of 
themselves; but I’m a purty hard-hearted character, 
an’ don’t mind pickin’ up a shore thing once in a while.” 
One hand slipped into a pocket and stirred up the 
musical jingle of large coins. ‘‘How about a dollar a 
shot, for five shots?” he asked. 

The proprietor answered him by disappearing for a 
moment, and when he returned he had a heavy Colt in 
one hand and a lone silver dollar in the other. 

“Reckon one dollar is a-plenty,” he remarked. “I'll 
have a couple of ’em to tide me over after th’ first shot.” 

He stepped into the street, went to the corner of the 
building and raised his left arm, pointing along the wall, 
where piles of cans and other litter made an ugly 
prospect uglier. 

“That there can by th’ old broom oughta do,’’ he 
said. ‘Shoot first, if you want to.” 

“But then there won’t be nothin’ left for you to 
shoot at,” said Watson. ‘You better take th’ first 
shot.” 

The storekeeper carelessly raised his gun and fired, 
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and the can jumped and spun around. Watson raised 
his gun slowly as the can stopped, aimed deliberately, 
and pulled the trigger. Again the can leaped and 
rolled. Taking turns, the two men emptied their 
guns, and as a result the match cost Watson a dollar. 
The shooting brought heads to doors and windows, 
and the Cheyenne was not excepted. Its inmates 
grunted in disappointment while they watched the 
match, and went back to their occupations. 

“Them two at it again,’’ said the bartender, going 
behind his counter. ‘‘Watson’s allus got a chance in 
that slow shootin’, but if Lawton gets him in a draw- 
an’-shoot match, Watson won’t score a win.” 

Up at the general store Watson carelessly reloaded 
the empty chambers of the gun, leaving one empty for 
the hammer to rest on, exchanged a little banter with 
his opponent and the onlookers, and went on his way 
again, well satisfied with the whole affair. 

Externally he was placid and cheerful, as behooved a 
man about to acquire a valuable property well under its 
actual value, and he whistled as he walked; but in- 
wardly he was tense. The presence of Mexicans 
might have accounted for this, and especially the 
thought of El Toro, the Bull, who was a very clever and 
successful rustler, operating on both sides of the border, 
and a man who so far had laughed at all attempts to 
capture him or to break up his operations. Giving 
largess to peons, he aped the more famous villains of the 
past in his play of being a benefactor of the poor: 
whereas, in truth, the value of his charity fell far below 
the value of the friendliness it evoked and the informa- 
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tion it gained forhim. The thought of El Toro was but 
a passing one, and Watson sauntered into the hotel, 
nodded cheerily to the nervous clerk behind the desk, 
and then seated himself between his two punchers, 
both of whom were local men and well liked, even 
though they did work for him and associate with his 
Texans. 

“Well, boys,” he said. ‘“Tiresome work hangin’ 
around like this, I reckon. I ain’t been robbed, have 
Lem 

“Not yet,” drawled Slim Porter, a twinkle in his eye. 
“Me an’ Red have been sorta figgerin’ how to do it, an’ 
beat th’ Mexicans to it. Been three, four of them 
hombres smellin’ around outside.” 

Watson swore under his breath, the threat of El Toro 
again looming before him. 

“That so?” he inquired in quick interest. “Who 
were they?”’ 

“Never saw ’em before,” said Slim. “Reckon 
they’re strangers hereabouts.”’ 

“Me an’ Slim,” offered Red Perdue, “was kinda 
figgerin’ on lettin’ th’ Mexicans run their raid an’ get th’, 
money out of th’ safe, an’ outa town. Then we fig- 
gered on goin’ after ’em, take it away from ’em, an’ 
make a run for it. We'd get th’ money that-away, an’. 
they’d get th’ blame. Only one thing was wrong, 
however: they saw us loosen up our guns an’ walk 
toward th’ windows, an’ they sorta faded outa sight. 
Ain’t seen ’em since.” He grinned. ‘That busted 
up our chances of stealin’ th’ money.” 

“That’s th’ worst of settin’ around an’ doin’ nothin’ 
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but thinkin’,” replied Watson. “It puts evil thoughts 
into empty heads; but it shore is a weary sort of job, 
aintitP”’ 

“Well, I reckon we'd be enjoyin’ ourselves a lot more 
if we was down in th’ Cheyenne playin’ poker with that 
bunch,”’ admitted Slim. 

“We was figgerin’ on goin’ down there to-night an’ 
set in a game ag’in young Corson,” said Red, experi- 
mentally, watching his employer. ‘That is, of course, 
if yo’re all through with us up here.” 

“Yeah, that was what we was plannin’ to do,” said 
Slim, grinning. “Bob lifted our hair th’ last time,” he 
explained. ‘You know th’ old sayin’ about revenge 
bein’ sweet.” 

“An’ he'll lift it again,” said Watson, thoughtfully. 
“Th’ trouble with you boys is that you’ve never been 
heeled strong enough to ride out a long run of hard luck. 
You get froze out, an’ have to quit. I’ve heard that 
you both play a purty strong game of poker, too. Is 
that sor”’ 

“Bein’ bashful like I am makes me hate to admit it,”’ 
chuckled Slim, “but it’s th’ truth, th’ whole truth, an’ 
nothin’ but th’ truth.” 

“An’ if Slim was near as bashful as me, he wouldn’t 
admit it a-tall,” said Red; “but, no matter how bashful 
' we both are, facts are facts, an’ can’t be denied. We 
both of us play a right strong game of poker, though 
mine is th’ strongest.” 

“Yeah, it shore is,’ admitted Slim. “It stinks to 
heaven, yours does.” He turned to his employer. “If 
you want to find out what kind of poker experts we are, 
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you ask them Texans of ours how they like our reg’lar 
bunkhouse game.” 

“Which ain’t no sign you can play,” retorted Watson. 
“Nobody from Texas knows how to play poker. Takes 
us fellers up here to shine at that game. Three-card 
monte is more their game. Somehow you boys ain’t 
impressin’ me a whole lot,” he said, seizing this op-— 
portunity to perfect one more small detail. “Seein’ 
as how we’ve got quite some time to kill, suppose you 
let me find out for myself, right here an’ now, just what 
brand of poker you boys play? We can set out here 
an’ keep th’ safe under our eyes.” He glanced at the 
clerk. ‘‘That is, of course, if Tyson will turn this here 
office into a gamblin’ hell temporary.” 

The clerk leaned over the desk and spoke earnestly. 

“There comes a time when all rules have to be 
busted,” he asserted. ‘This is one of ’em. I’m in 
favour of anythin’ that will keep you three fellers right 
here in this office as long as th’ money is in that safe. 
Since them strange Mexicans got to snoopin’ around 
here I can’t think of nothin’ but El Toro an’ sudden 
death. You go ahead an’ play as long as you like.” 

Time passed pleasantly enough, and quite profitably, 
for Slim and Red, who lived up to their claims and made 
them good. About half an hour before supper was 
ready their employer pushed back his chair and raised 
both hands expressively, high above his head. 

“You might as well throw down on me, an’ take it 
all,” he told them, a trace of irritation showing through 
the banter. ‘Little while ago I was worryin’ about | 
you not havin’ money enough to ride out runs of hard 
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luck down in th’ Cheyenne; now I reckon you both 
can ride out several runs of hard luck without strainin’ 
yoreselves none to speak of. You ought to take young 
Corson’s clothes away from him, if this game was a 
sample of yore reg’lar play.” 

“We don’t want his clothes,”’ chuckled Slim, stretch- 
ing and yawning. “Don’t want nothin’ but his money, 
unless it’s that roan gelding of his. I shore could use 
that cayuse. Boy, oh boy, I could! Still, it looks so 
much like yourn, at a hasty glance, that you’d be 
claimin’ it all th’ time.” 

Watson’s arms had been slowly coming down, but 
at this statement they fell swiftly for the last few inches, 
and his hands slapped against his thighs. 

“| might as well claim it,” he retorted. ‘An animal 
like that ought to have a rider on his back, not a card- ; 
playin’ chuckle-head like you. If you win that roan 
from Corson you figger how much you'll take fort: an’ 
you won’t have to figger very low, at that, if you come 
to me with it.” 

“Boss, there’s some things money can’t buy,” said 
Slim, his eyes glinting with hope. “If I ever win Cor- 
son’s roan I’]l starve before I sell it. Do I understand 
that yo’re withdrawin’ from this here instructive little 
game?” he asked. 

“Yo’re understandin’ is all O. K.,” retorted Watson, 
again feigning vexation. “I still got my clothes, an’ 
I aim to keep em. While you boys figger out th’ sum 
total of yore sinful gains, I’m goin’ to take a little walk, 
look some of th’ Mexicans over, an’ see that my hoss is 
bein’ treated proper. That damn stableman is too un- 
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certain to be fully trusted with my saddle animal. I'll 
be back in time to feed with you.” 

He put on his sombrero and left the building, smiling 
to himself despite his recent poker losses. He could 
picture the high-pressure poker game that was due to 
hypnotize the Cheyenne crowd that night, and he 
chuckled as he thought of the wild time his two punch- 
ers would have, whether they won or lost. If they 
played anywhere near as well as they had with him 
they could be counted on to ride out the game until 
dawn, no matter what the final outcome might be. 
This would tend to keep Bob Corson from interfering 
with the even tenor of the night’s business, and remove 
him as a possible obstructionist. Watson thought he 
could understand the attitude of the young man, the 
heir of the JC, an heir whose future would be wrecked 
if the deal went through; but Watson did not know Bob 
Corson anywhere near as well as he thought he did. 

The ranchman went along toward the livery barn 
where his own roan stood in the stall next to the roan 
gelding belonging to the younger Corson. In general 
the two animals resembled each other, but anything 
more than a casual glance would find differences which 
were eloquent to good judges of horseflesh. In a poor 
light, moving and seen separately, they easily might be 
confused. The Bar-W roan was a good horse for an 
ordinary range animal, and it was one which Watson 
often rode, being about second choice in his string of 
saddle animals for all-around excellence, but first choice 
where endurance and a meagre grazing were concerned. | 
The JC roan had thoroughbred blood in its veins and 
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was the pick of the JC ranch, which meant a great deal 
to any one well versed in local matters. 

The stableman met Watson before the door. This 
person was unreliable because of his passion for liquor, 
and he was holding his job only until a better man 
should appear to claim it. He was nervous and strained 
from living through a prolonged and torturing period 
of total abstinence, which would come to an end only 
with the nearing pay day. When he saw Watson come 
into sight he brightened perceptibly, and hastened 
forth to meet him and to make a play for a tip. 

“’Ow do you do, Mr. Watson,” he called, ingratiat- 
ingly. “‘I’ll ’ave ’im saddled in a wink, sir!” 

Watson shook his head and returned the smile, 
shrewdly reading the eager and strained face. 

“I won’t want him saddled till time to go home, Hig- 
gins,” he replied. “I’m figgerin’ on eatin’ my supper in 
town. Just now I’m idlin’ around, killin’ time, waitin’ 
for th’ hotel dinin’ room to open, an’ for it to get a little 
cooler. It’s shore been a hot day,”’ he complained, 
drawing a red bandana carelessly from his pocket. He 
gave it a flick and mopped his forehead, and did not 
notice the gold piece which fell from its folds and 
rolled slowly across the packed, scorched earth to teeter 
and fall in a wispy litter of straw. 

“Hit’s werry ’ot, sir,” agreed Higgins, quickly, reso- 
lutely keeping his gaze from the ground and the straw 
litter; but he swallowed nervously, and his memory was 
presenting to him the picture of a bright yellow disk 
nearly the size of a silver half-dollar and one which 
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meant an even forty large drinks if a man knew where 
to go. Higgins knew. 

“Well, there’s some consolation in hearin’ you say 
so,’ growled Watson, mopping again. “I didn’t know 
but what it might be th’ whiskey I’ve been drinkin’. 
Funny thing, whiskey. Out on th’ ranch, where I’ve 
got bottles of it, | hardly ever bother to take a drink; 
but when I come to town it’s different.” 

He smacked his lips, and chuckled genially at the 
look of wistfulness on his companion’s face and at the 
swift bobbing of the prominent Adam’s apple. Hig- 
gins fairly writhed at all this talk of whiskey. 

“‘Yes, sir,” said the stableman, fighting against the 
persistent longing to glance at the alluring gold piece, 
the bright promise of many drinks to come, and to come 
soon. ‘Then you don’t want th’ roan saddled yet, 
sirre! 

“No. I just came down to see if it’s all right, to 
make sure that yo’re takin’ good care of it.” 

“Oh, ’e’s right an’ proper, sir; but you might take 
a look for yerself, long’s yer ’ere.” 

Watson nodded and strolled into the stable, and as 
soon as he stepped through the big doorway, Higgins 
darted to the wispy litter of straw, bent swiftly down 
and up again, and moved casually through the door in 
the wake of the ranchman. 

Watson had stopped before the box stall in which Bob 
Corson’s horse was confined. 

“There’s a sample of th’ kind of ranch I’m buyin’ 
to-night,” he said, proudly. “Just look at that hoss.” 
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““A werry noble hanimal, sir,”’ reluctantly admitted 
Higgins. “‘Still, sir, ’andsome is as ’andsome does; 
an’ Hi ’ave a werry “igh regard for that roan of yours, 
sir; a werry “igh regard.” 

“They’re both fine animals; but I wish that JC roan 
was comin’ to me with th’ JC ranch. Well,’ he 
finished, “take good care of my roan—take good care 
of both of ’em, for that matter. Come to think of it, 
I'll stay in town to-night, an’ won’t bother you any 
more.” 

Higgins followed him to the door, assuirng him that 
he never was any bother, still making a covering play 
for a tip which he now did not need; and on pins and 
needles for the ranchman to leave the stable and give 
him a chance to get swift action with the gold piece; 
and he stood in the stable door, licking his dry lips until 
‘Watson entered the hotel. Then Mr. Higgins sped 
swiftly toward the rear door of his favourite saloon, to be 
seen at the stable no more that night. 

Reaching the hotel, Watson sauntered to the side 
window, looked in the direction of the Mexican quarter 
and at the stable, and when he turned away the con- 
tented smile on his face did duty as a friendly greeting 
to the frankly anxious clerk. 

“Did you see any of them strange Mexicans?” asked 
Tyson. 

“None that ’specially took my notice,’ answered 
Watson, laughing, ‘Th’ fact that yo’re still afraid 
shows that th’ safe ain’t been robbed,” he bantered. 

“Reckon so,” admitted the clerk. “You want to 
take that money out now?” 
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“No, not now,’ answered the ranchman as the 
dining-room door opened and supper was announced. 
He turned to the two cheerful guards, silent and smiling 
auditors of the little by-play. 

“You boys go on in an’ eat. You must be right 
hungry. I’m not. Rather eat a little later, an’ not 
have so much time to kill afterward. When yo’re 
through feedin’ you better head for that game down in 
th’ Cheyenne, with my good wishes. I’m figgerin’ 
you'll need all th’ luck I can wish you.” 

“Reckon so?” inquired Slim, arising. He peered 
through the door at the pretty waitress who was putting 
fancy and unnecessary touches to the arrangement of 
the steel cutlery on the soiled cloth of the big table. 
Slim had never seen her before, or learned of her pres- 
ence, and he blinked at the vision. 

“We can all eat together,’’ suggested Red, raising 
his arm and pointing. “We can all set right there an’ 
watch th’ safe. We——” He grew suddenly silent as 
the waitress moved back into the vista revealed by the 
open door. He now understood his friend’s hypnotic 
interest. “‘Great jumpin’ jack rabbits!”’ he breathed. 

“All right,” grunted Watson, who really was hungry, 
and he led the way. 

The three men seated themselves and gave their 
orders, with explicit directions as to the cooking of the 
fried eggs. The fried ham apparently did not concern 
them. Watson watched the two men smear the oleo- 
margarine over thick slices of bread, to serve as a 
temporary garrison to hold the gastric citadel pending 
the arrival of nobler and heavier forces. 
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“If you boys don’t show up at th’ ranch till around 
noon to-morrow, it’ll be all right with me,” he told them. 

Slim took his eyes from the pretty waitress and looked 
around at his boss. 

‘““Reckoned mebby you was figgerin’ on us ridin’ back 
with you to-night,” he replied, and faced around again. 

“Yeah,” said Red, not turning his head in the slight- 
est. 

Watson smiled humorously at the young woman. 

“Whatever put that idea into yore fool heads?’’ he 
asked, curiously. 

“All that damned money,” grunted Slim. 

“Yeah,” said Red, absently. 

This time neither of them looked around, and Watson 
again smiled at the young woman as though they two 
shared a knowledge not known to the others. She 
coloured slightly and returned the smile, whereat both 
Red and Slim, being thus misled by a smile directed 
between them, each believed himself to be growing in 
favour. They were good friends, these two; but now 
each was beginning to find that the company of the 
other was a little disturbing. 

“But there won’t be any money goin’ to th’ ranch,” 
gently explained Watson; “‘an’ I’m figgerin’ on stayin’ 
_in town all night.” 

“Huh?” said his punchers in the same breath; and 
then, the light of understanding breaking through the 
almost thought-proof circle of their present interest, 
they grunted again, and continued to look. 

“Why, shore; funny how a feller forgets,” said Slim, 
wondering who she was and when she had arrived. 
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‘““Yeah, it shore is,’ said Red, wondering when she 
had arrived and who she was. 

Watson chuckled and spread his cutlery to make 
room. 

‘Here comes th’ ham an’ aigs,” he said, reading 
kitchen signs like an expert. He was right, for it came 
—three orders of it; and no one order with the ham 
unburned. Ham had not been included in the specific 
directions. 

Slim looked up with wonderment on his face as the 
platter was set before him. 

“Just exactly like I wanted ’em,” he lied, beaming. 

“Yeah; just exactly,” lied Red, also beaming. 

Watson winked one eye very gently and knowingly, 
and again the colour increased in the young woman’s 
face. She hastened to the kitchen, and as she stepped 
from sight Slim hurriedly trimmed off the burned 
edges of the ham, and then looked covetously at his 
friend’s hard-fried eggs. Red hastily cut off the edges 
of his own ham, and made longing eyes at the soft- 
fried eggs on his companion’s platter. 

“Swap!” whispered Slim, keenly watching the 
kitchen door; and the swiftness of the exchange did 
them both credit. 

“That’s what I call service,’ announced Slim for 
the wide world to hear. 

“You betcha; it shore is!” enthused Red. 

“Just two plain, ornery chumps,”’ muttered Watson, 
sadly. “Corson shore will pick you fellers neat an’ 
quick. But did you see her smile at me?” 

“You?” inquired Slim in a great surprise. SHubl? 
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“Your” echoed Red, using a forefinger to herd a 
streak of yolk up his chin toward his lips, and finding 
that a three days’ growth of beard was, under some 
situations, a severe handicap. “Hub!” 

The meal was eaten in an atmosphere of hopeful 
and contemplative silence, and was finished by double 
orders of pie by both Red and Slim, who bravely courted 
future discomfort for the pleasure of looking upon this 
strange young woman who catered to their imaginary 
needs with such grace and becoming colour. 

Watson paid the bill and shooed his punchers before 
him into the office. They moved reluctantly, their 
feet dragging. 

“You boys,” he said, “better head for th’ Cheyenne 
before you forget where it is; an’ before you get yore- 
selves into trouble. There’s two things you ought to 
forget. One, for yore own general good an’ yore 
_ luck in th’ game to-night; th’ other, for my good luck. 
Th’ first is that young woman in there: just now she’s 
tryin’ her damnedest to support a sick husband, and she 
shore don’t want no moon-eyed calves stampedin’ in 
there to make funny faces at her. She’s a mighty fine 
little lady, an’ she wants to be let alone. Th’ second is: 
After you reach th’ Cheyenne, don’t mention my name. 
Young Corson’s temper must be worn right thin about 
now, an’ there ain’t no use stirrin’ up a lot of trouble 
that won’t do nobody no good, an’ may end in powder 
smoke. Savvy?” 

His two punchers had closed their mouths simul- 
taneously, flushed, and nodded; and then they silently 
made their thoughtful way out into the night, and soon 
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reached the Cheyenne, where they quickly forgot every- 
thing but the excitement of the stiff game, for which 
Corson’s savage and reckless mood set the pace. And 
so the evening and the earlier part of the night passed 
in the smoke-filled Cheyenne, with liquor passing 
steadily, and until a sudden shouted summons rang 
out on one pair of ears like a knell. 


CHAP TERSVH 
THE GODS SNICKER 


IM WATSON, giving his two punchers a few min- 
utes’ start, went up to the hotel desk. 

| “Tyson, I’m goin’ for a short walk. If Old John 

Corson comes in while I’m away, tell him that I’ll be 

right back. I’ll want to borrow pen an’ ink after he 

gets here, an’ take ’em up to my room with me.” 

“All right,” replied the clerk, his nervousness in- 
creasing. “You goin’ to leave this safe entirely un- 
guarded?”’ 

“I’m glad it’s you that’s doin’ th’ worryin’ instead 
of me,” laughed the ranchman. “It won’t be un- 
guarded very long. It’s light in here now, an’ that 
ain’t no good. There'll be a couple of my men hangin’ 
around outside in th’ dark in a few minutes, an’ they’re 
th’ toughest pair in my outfit. I’ve been savin’ ’em 
date tases 

He hastened from the building and went to the last 
saloon up the street, the one farthest from the Chey- 
enne. Here he found and spoke to two of his Texans 
and saw them start on a swift, awkward run for the 
hotel. Both of them were wanted for a crime back in 
Texas, a crime which their employer knew all about, 
and he could count on their loyalty. 

Nearly twenty minutes behind them came Watson, 
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and he nodded to the two shadowy figures standing 
with their backs against the wall of the hotel, and who 
grunted low replies. Passing into the office he took 
pen and ink bottle and went up to his room on the floor 
above. There he busied himself for a few moments in 
the dark, drew the curtains, and then lighted the lamp. 
Moving the washstand out into the middle of the room 
to serve as a table, he put the pen and ink in place of 
the wash basin and slid the latter against the wall. 
Having everything in readiness for the important 
business of the night, he turned down the lamp and 
went to the lower floor, where he called the two grim 
Texans into the room and waved them to be seated. 
They chose strategic positions and settled down to wait 
and to watch. 

Tyson sighed with relief. These two gunmen looked 
much more capable than Slim and Red, and now his 
uneasiness vanished. He moved aside as Watson 
pushed past him behind the counter and stooped to 
pick up the valise from a low shelf. 

“All right, Tyson,” said the ranchman in a low voice, 
opening the satchel. “Slip those packets in here. 
I’ll take care of ’em now.” 

“You do all th’ handlin’ of ’em yoreself,” replied 
Tyson, bending over and hurriedly working at the com- 
bination. In his eagerness he turned the dial too far 
and had it to do over again. . 

Watson grunted impatiently, and then took the 
packets from the small pigeonholes and placed them in 
the satchel, calling off the amounts in a low voice as he 
showed the heavy, black numbers to the clerk. When 
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the last packet had been put away he closed the valise, 
snapped the catches, and stood up. 

“How much do you make itP’”’ he whispered. 

“Eighty thousan’ even,’ answered Tyson, more 
nervous now than ever. 

“Right: eighty thousan’ even,” repeated Watson, 
mechanically. 

“Thank Gawd!”’ sighed the clerk. ‘‘That’s a load 
off my mind. Take it upstairs, an’ take it there fast.” 

Watson chuckled and went across the office, up the 
stairs and into his room. He closed and locked the 
door and carefully examined the shades at each win- 
dow. Then he dumped the contents of the satchel 
on the bed, stripped off the misleading stamped slips, 
and ruffled the piles. He fussed with them for a few 
moments, turned down the lamp until its light threat- 
ened to die out, and again fussed with the piles of 
currency When he locked the door behind him and 
started down the stairs he was arranging his gun belt 
and his upper clothing. 

On his person, packed into temporary pockets sewed 
inside his vest, was the purchase money for the ranch, 
a very large sum, and it made him considerably fatter 
from his armpits to his waist than any one ever had 
seen him. This was not as noticeable as it might have 
been because his coat was large and ample and hung 
loosely from his square and chunky shoulders. He was 
leaning against the desk talking idly to Tyson when 
a horse was heard nearing the front of the building. 
The hoofs ceased their regular beats, leather squeaked 
suddenly, and a moment later Old John Corson strode 
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through the door, peering about the well-lighted room 
from under thick and bushy eyebrows. 

“How’d’y, John,” said Watson, affably, as he straight- 
ened up. 

“How’'d’y, Jim,” replied Corson. He nodded to the 
clerk and then grudgingly included the two tough- 
looking Texans. Turning back to Watson he spoke 
again: ‘‘Been waitin’ long?” 

““No-o,” answered the Bar-W owner. “I’ve been 
in town most of th’ day, ’tendin’ to other things. 
Found out [ could make town after I sent you word, 
an’ didn’t think it necessary to let you know. Every- 
thin’s all ready, if you are. Reckon we better go up 
to my room, where it ain’t so public?” 

““Reckon we better,”’ grunted Corson, smiling grimly. 
It might have been his imagination, but when he passed 
through the Mexican part of town he thought he had 
sensed furtive movements and heard whispering. He 
had made up his mind then and there to ride wide of 
that quarter when he started back to the ranch, and he 
was almost sorry he had not accepted his son’s offer to 
ride with him. He still had time to get in touch with 
Bob, but pride and a growing contempt for danger made 
him put the thought from his mind. . 

“Where’s th’ witnesses?” he asked, glancing around 
the room again. 

“They'll be on hand when we’re ready for ’em,” 
answered Watson in low tones. ‘Thought it would be 
just as well if they don’t see all that money. We'll 
call °em when they’re needed.” 

John Corson nodded and looked toward the stairs. 
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Watson took the hint and led the way up them and 
into the room. The door closed and locked, they 
seated themselves and took hold of the business which 
had brought them together. 

Downstairs Tyson was making idle marks on a blot- 
ter, and occasionally glanced at the two grim and silent 
Texans. These men were standing now, with their 
backs against the wall. They seemed to be listening, 
and Tyson held his breath to aid his ears, but heard 
nothing. He exhaled gustily and straightened his back. 

“Yore boss shore is careless with his money,” he 
remarked, feeling that the sound of a voice would be 
very welcome. 

“You reckon so?” grunted the taller Texan, who, in 
truth, was short enough. His hand now balanced a 
single action Colt .44-40, a weapon handling even a 
greater powder charge than its famous brother, the .45. 

The second’Texan sneered, his yellow teeth showing. 

The words and actions were eloquent enough to ap- 
prise the clerk that his remark had been ill chosen. 
He should have mentioned that he really was thinking 
of the afternoon when Slim and Red, two local Flat- 
heads, had been riding herd on a sizable fortune. He 
was about to explain this, but the attitude and facial 
expressions of the two ,watchdogs took the edge from 
his purpose. He felt, however, that it would be well 
to make some placating remark, just by way of showing 
that his attitude was not critical and had been entirely 
impersonal. : 

“You reckon El Toro is in town?” he asked, care- 
lessly. 
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“Hope so,” said the first Texan. ‘Shut up yore fool 
mouth.” 

The second Texan grinned again. 

“There’s twenty-five hundred on his head, dead or 
alive,” he said, and licked his lips. Then the grin 
faded. ‘Shut up.” 

The big, fly-specked clock ticked monotonously, and 
for the first time Tyson recognized an unevenness in its 
beat. It accented every other tick. This limp was 
very plain now, and it annoyed the clerk. He wanted 
to throw something at it. Then there came the faint 
sound of a grating lock, a faint click of a bolt thrown 
back, and quick steps sounded in the upper hall. 

“All right, boys; come on up.” 

The second Texan faced about and walked to the 
stairs. On the third step he stopped and turned, the 
big Colt gleaming dully in his hand. It had, Tyson 
now noticed, ivory handles. 

“C’mon,” he grunted. ; 

His friend turned and hastened to the stairs, passed 

up out of sight, and was then slowly followed by the 
other. 
. “Safe enough! Safe enough!’ ticked the clock sol- 
emnly, and Tyson’s head thoughtfully nodded in time 
to the accented beating. He was mechanically nodding 
when the two Texans came down again, their guns 
_ sheathed, their interest dead. They glanced curiously 
at him and passed out silently, like dangerous threats, 
and were gone. ‘“‘Safe enough! Safe enough!’ ticked 
the clock, and Tyson swore at it petulantly. 

Voices sounded upstairs and steps came along the 
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hall. John Corson, his hand now frankly resting on the 
handle of his gun, stepped into sight, ten inches at a 
time, his feet showing first. Closely behind him fol- 
lowed Watson, the new owner of the JC ranch. Corson 
was grim with dangerous responsibility, but Watson 
was smiling and mechanically rubbed his hands. 

“Got to celebrate a little,’ said the latter, and while 
he smiled his voice was tense. He looked at the clerk 
and waved him toward the barroom. ‘Come on, 
Tyson, I’m buyin’ th’ best in th’ house.’”’ As they fol- 
lowed him he stepped aside, let Corson take the lead, 
and moved his hand swiftly toward that of the clerk. 
Then he hastened to the bar and gave his order. 

Tyson opened his hand, squinted at the numeral on 
a corner of the bill, and sucked in his breath swiftly. 
His face beamed and he was ready to celebrate as long 
as he could see or speak. Jim Watson was a mighty 
fine man. 

Corson paid for the second round, taking cigars on 
both, said a few conventional words, and then stepped 
into the night, out of the side door. Watson yawned, 
stretched, and chuckled. He held out a folded paper. 

“You might as well put this in th’ safe, Tyson,’’ he 
said. “I’m right tuckered out, an’ I’m turnin’ in. I’ve 
walked more to-day than I have in years; an’ been under 
quite some strain. Don’t let anybody disturb me be- 
fore time for breakfast. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, an’ thank you, Mr. Watson,’’ replied 
the clerk. ‘‘Nobody’ll bother you till th’ bell rings.’” 

“You better look out for El Toro,” laughed the ranch- 
man, and climbed the stairs. 
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Outside in the night the partial darkness covered 
hasty movements. John Corson, vaulting into the 
saddle, raced down the street instead of up it, swung 
wide to the west and in the direction of the short-cut 
trail. He pounded along this for nearly a mile and then 
veered from it and rode rapidly toward the regular 
trail and the wagon road. In either event he had to 
ride through the canyon, and the short-cut trail was 
too narrow and led through too many close thickets 
which pressed in on both sides until their branches 
and stems rubbed a rider’s legs. The road was the 
wiser choice, although it was longer. 

Back in the town he had just quitted there was no 
general riding, but the whispers reached a higher level. 
Suddenly there sounded quick hoofbeats in the vicinity 
of the stable. They swept southwestwardly around 
the town, and then straightened out along the short- 
cut trail. Here their tempo increased with no one but 
the rider to hear them. This trail led to an old and 
abandoned prospect hole and came within a few hun- 
dred yards of the canyon entrance. A newer, fainter 
path connected the two and was sometimes used by a 
man in a hurry. 

This racing horse skimmed through the star-bright 
night like a passing shadow and covered the five miles 
at a speed which easily would overcome the more 
sedate pace of John Corson’s poorer horse over the 
longer road. The canyon reached, its rider raced 
through it to the point where the JC trail turned off 
and left the wagon road to strike northwestwardly for 
the ranchhouse. He followed the latter route until he 
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came to where it pitched down into a twisted arroyo 
about half a mile from the main road. Here he dis- 
mounted, tied the horse to a bush in a side ravine, and 
then slipped down to the trail and hid behind a boulder 
in the bottom, whence he could distinctly make out the 
arroyo’s rim against the starry sky. 

John Corson rode on at a lope, passed through the 
canyon, and left the Cactus road. He gave no particu- 
lar thought to danger, since for nearly two decades he 
had ridden over this route in all kinds of weather and 
at all hours of the day and night. In the first part of 
his ride along the Cactus road he had pulled up fre- 
quently to look behind him and to listen, but as the 
town fell steadily to the rear he dismissed its threat 
from his mind; and after he had cautiously passed 
through the canyon, its threat the high-water mark of 
potential danger, he felt a little ashamed of his timidity 
and swung into the JC trail with no further thought of 
peril. He now was on what had been his old range, 
familiar ground, and in less than a dozen miles more 
he would be at the ranchhouse. 

The hotel clerk’s open perturbation concerning El 
Toro had been founded on nothing more substantial 
than imagination. The outlaw’s fame was established 
and was, in many minds, a bogey. This master rustler 
had confined his operations to one line of endeavour 
and to a territory rather well to the south of the local 
ranges. Willow Springs and the surrounding territory 
were a little too far from the border for the successful 
running off of local herds, and there was no need to 
take unnecessary risks while a more convenient hunting 
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ground sufficed. This was the only reason why the 
Mexican desperado had not bothered the local ranches; 
but the local ranches were not outside his system of 
espionage. 

The matter of the sale of the JC had been talked 
about for weeks before the sale took place. Price and 
terms were well known to almost every man in the sur- 
rounding country. When the date had been set for the 
signing of the papers it was quickly known in town, 
and Watson’s appearance at the bank had been ex- 
pected. 

To raid the Willow Springs ranches and drive off a 
clumsy and cumbersome herd was one thing; to strike 
a quick blow for a few packets of currency and make 
a run for it with nothing to hold back the robbers and 
cut down their speed, was quite another. As the ne- 
gotiations for the sale took form and substance EI Toro’s 
interest had quickened, had changed from passive to 
active, and he had made his plans. 

The arroyo through which the JC trail led was only 
a great, open ditch with sloping sides. It is obvious 
that any ditch has two ends, and two ends had the 
arroyo, and they were less than a quarter of a mile 
apart, measuring them from the points where the trail 
dipped into and left the ravine. The arroyo was 
crooked, nearly as crooked as the men who counted on 
taking advantage of it. When the lone horseman 
from town had hidden his mount and slipped back to 
the trail and slid his Colt over the convenient boulder, 
he was far from being blessed with the solitude he 
thought was his. He had hardly settled down before 
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four Mexicans, hidden farther up in the ravine, began 
to worry about the non-appearance of John Corson. 
It was possible that he might be suspicious of the dried 
watercourse, and avoid it. Then they had heard the 
sounds of a running horse east of the rayine. The 
sounds stopped and did not start again. Here was 
something to investigate, and, leaving their horses 
where they were picketed, the four started cautiously 
along the trail on foot toward the southeast end of the 
arroyo, spread out and slipping along as silently as 
possible from boulder to boulder, sagebush to sagebush. 
If John Corson were hiding out he would learn the 
quality of the men he sought to avoid. 

Then hoofbeats sounded faintly down the trail in 
the direction of the canyon, and grew steadily plainer 
and louder. The horse was coming at a lope, lazily 
rocking along on its regular travelling gait. The lone 
watcher behind the boulder tightened his grip on the 
Colt and flattened himself against his breastwork as a 
thick blotch against the star-riddled sky loomed up be- 
fore his eyes where the trail pitched down on an angling 
course into the ravine. Lying on the very bottom 
of the arroyo and not ten feet from the trail, the lone 
watcher could see well enough. He had the rider be- 
tween him and the sky. While one might count ten 
slowly he waited, his eyes straining to sight along the 
barrel of his weapon as it swung with the progress of 
the rider. There sounded a loud roar, magnified by 
the ravine. A vicious bayonet of flame flashed and 
died, and echoes rumbled and ceased. 

There came the sounds of a startled grunt, a fall, 
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and the swift clatter of a panicky horse heading at 
top speed for its stable and safety. The killer scurried 
from his place of concealment, still gripping a ready 
gun, and bent over the sprawled and indistinct figure 
huddled on the dark earth of the trail. There was no 
need for a second shot. His hands moved swiftly and 
deftly and in a moment he picked up his gun, laughed 
nervously, and leaped to his feet, now hotly eager to 
get to his horse and to town. As he passed the boulder 
he laughed again, his voice high-pitched with nervous 
strain and exultation; and then his sky was filled with 
flashes of light, his ears with a tremendous roar, and ~ 
he fell interminably through a dark and horrible void. 

Vague shapes moved swiftly around him with the 
lithe grace of predatory felines, their hands needing no 
aid of match or torch even in the black darkness along 
the ground. They did not know the identity of the 
man they so quickly searched, and they did not care 
to know it if the knowledge meant the striking of a 
match. They did not care whether he lived or died, 
no more than he had cared about the fate of the rider. 
To strike a light might be dangerous, especially after 
the sound of that shot; and they were accustomed to 
working in the dark, the greatest natural boon given to 
their kind. This poor fool had stepped between them 
and the man they had meant to rob, and they treated 
him without sympathy or consideration. Speed of 
action, the shielding dark, the accomplishment of their 
purpose, and the safety of swift flight to the ready 
relays in a short string of hamlets were their only 
concern. In a few moments they had stripped his 
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pockets of everything they contained of any possible 
value and then melted into the darkness whence they 
had come; and a few minutes later there sounded the 
quick clatter of hoofs down the ravine and then the roll- 
ing, drumming tattoo of racing horses on the harder 
ground back from the arroyo’s rim, as the compact 
group of hurrying riders plunged into the sheltering 
blankets of dark and distance in the south. 

The assassin groaned, stirred, raised himself to a 
sitting position and tried to orient himself both in 
time and in space. His mind was a chaos of aching and 
fantastic thoughts, slowly clearing. The stalwart 
strength and thickness of his Stetson had softened the 
blow and saved his skull from being fractured. The 
pain was almost an anodyne, tending to make him 
apathetic, and against this he fought, instinct telling 
him that he was in great danger. First to stand out 
in his returning consciousness was the impelling need 
for flight, and while he sifted it there slowly came the rea- 
sons for it. For days he had been planning this murder 
and robbery, and it had been well grained in his mind. 
He picked up the gun his hand chanced to be resting 
on, staggered to his feet and blundered, panic-stricken, 
to his horse, not knowing how much time he had lost, 
how much time he had remaining to gain safety and 
to cover his tracks. 

Even now he did not know just what had happened 
to him, could not understand how a dead man could 
run after him and knock him down; and the thought 
made him fear that Corson was not dead, that he would 
appear against him with damnable accusations. Yet 
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he knew that the fool was dead! No man can survive 
a heart shot. What was the matter with him, with his 
brain? He had the spoils of his crime, and to make 
assurance doubly sure, he holstered the Colt and 
plunged his hands into his pockets. 

They were empty! He rocked on his heels from the 
impact of this discovery, and he started back on a 
shambling, weak-kneed run to search the ground at the 
trail; and then panic gripped him again. How much 
time had passed while he lay unconscious? He had 
no way of knowing, for time is meaningless when its 
markers have been lost. Corson’s horse would be 
nearly certain to run to the ranch, and, if seen there, 
would start a hard-riding outfit to look for its employer. 
He did not dare to return, he did not dare to go to town, 
he did not dare to stay where he was; there might be 
safety in flight, but to flee would be to call attention 
to himself and start a hot and vengeful pursuit. Noses 
would be counted after this night’s work, and his nose 
must be present to keep the tally complete. He 
shook his head, and slowly the truth burned through 
his brain: he, himself, had been robbed in turn! They 
had let him kill Corson and rob the body, and then had 
fallen on him and taken the spoils of his crime! The 
pulsing of his blood was like heavy hammer strokes on 
his head, and again he had to fight the deadening ef- 
fects of the steady, throbbing pain. He must get away 
from here, must get to town and face its dangers as they 
arose. He must get away before the JC outfit came in 
search of the missing rider of that saddled horse. 

He turned and ran to his restless mount, jerked loose 
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the knot with one fierce pull, climbed awkwardly into 
the saddle, and found the whistling wind like a balm 
to his aching head, while the jars of the riding increased 
the pain. To reduce the jar he stood in the stirrups 
with bent knees, cushioning the shocks, and then found 
that his legs were too weak to hold the position for long. 
Alternately sitting and standing he raced toward the 
black canyon and through it, swung from the road to 
and on the old short-cut trail, and pounded on into the 
dark. 

Slowly the full import of this night of misfortune came 
to him and set him afire with rage, which his helpless- 
ness in no way tempered. Spurring and cursing he 
hurled the horse forward in a mad race against time, 
while name after name burned in his suspicious mind 
in throbbing and flaming letters of hate and fury. 
He had figured every step correctly, every detail to 
beautiful perfection. Nowhere had he made a mistake 
that he could name, yet by some trick of hell he had 
lost everything he had played for, and committed a 
murder in vain. His spurs ripped savagely into the 
already bleeding skin of the horse, and he almost went 
out of his mind from the intensity of his fury. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHAT THE DAWN SHOWED 


IVE men played poker as wordlessly as pos- 
sible in the Cheyenne, Big Jim of the JC hav- 


ing been “frozen out” early, and he now was 
hunched up near the table straining his sleepy eyes in 
a vain greediness. It was a three-cornered duel be- 
tween the Box-M, the Bar-W, and the JC, and some 
time since had changed from the chatty and bantering 
game usual with these men. It was table stakes, 
played cannily; and to go broke was to get out. 

Both of the Bar-W men were justifying their em- 
ployer’s remark of the early evening, and had weath- 
ered runs of bad luck which ordinarily would have 
sent them to join the circle of watchers; but to-night, 
fortified as they were, they had ridden out the local 
financial squalls and were still going strong. The 
audience which had gathered around the table in the 
early play had grown slowly and by midnight was of 
considerable size, and even the Mexicans had forsaken 
their beloved games of monte to watch this struggle. 
Foremost in their ranks was Sefior Chavez, keen and 
appreciative observer of every play. 

Big Jim grew steadily sleepier as he watched the game, 
finally said his good-nights, made some remark about 
having been out all the night before, and rode off for 
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the JC with hardly any one realizing that he had left. 
The game went on and all thought or reckoning of 
time had been lost. Hand followed hand in grim 
silence, broken only by grunted words; and the audience 
had unobtrusively shrunk until now no one but the 
players, the napping bartender, and Sefior Chavez 
was in the room. 

Nueces gathered in the cards, bunched them, shuffled 
them, and pushed them out for the cut. He was pick- 
ing them up when a sudden clatter of hoofs, a hoarse 
shout, sounded from the street. He held the deck 
while he turned his head and stared with his compan- 
ions at the closed door, closed to keep out the chill of 
those late dark hours. The door swung open and 
slammed back against the wall as a tense-faced JC 
rider exploded his verbal bomb. 

“Bob!” shouted Big Jim, sleepy no longer. ‘‘ Yore 
dad! Shot an’ killed on th’ trail in th’ first arroyo!” 

The room rang to shouted inquiries, brisk and sudden 
movements. Over the noise Big Jim’s voice roared, 
not to be denied: 

“My hoss shied an’ like to thrun me, snortin’ at 
somethin’ on th’ ground. I could just make out some- 
thin’ that looked like a man, an’ up on th’ top of th’ 
ravine, down near th’ other end, a cayuse started to 
rear an’ plunge in th’ brush. Yore old man’s, I reckon, 
tangled up by th’ bridle on th’ bushes. [struck a 
match, an’ then I seen it all. I’ll go back with you 
an’ hustle right on to th’ ranch for th’ boys.” 

“You shore he was—dead?” asked Bob, calmly, 
holding himself in check. 
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“Yes, had been, too, for some time, I reckon. Right 
plumb through th’ heart it was, near as I could tell. 
I didn’t want to move him, or mess things up.” 

The sounds of the crashing and scraping chairs and 
the heavy tread of stamping feet on the board floor 
now had ceased, to be followed by the sounds of milling 
hoofs outside. Corson had stopped in the doorway, 
remembering that his own horse was in the livery barn, 
and that time was too precious at that tardy moment to 
go after it. 


“My cayuse is in th’ stable!” he shouted above the | 


turmoil. ‘Who'll lend me his?P”’ 

“Take mine!” yelled Slim, thus cheating himself 
out of all the excitement which a horse would give 
him. ‘‘Take mine, an’ hunt down th’ murderin’ coy- 
ote!” 

““Permeet me to go weeth you, Sefior Corson,” said 
Chavez, his face black with anger. This looked like 
bungling to him, and he hated bunglers. “I am ride 
on again to-day, an’ eet may be eet ees on my r-road. 
I then get an early start, an’ maybe geeve you help.” 

“‘Shore,”’ replied Corson, as he whirled toward the 
door. ‘‘Come on.” 

Dust swirled in through the open door to the sound 
of the hoofs, and then there came a more purposeful 
clatter which died out down the street. The few strag- 
glers abroad at this late hour hastened to clear the way 
and then stood back and looked into the noisy night as 
the dust clouds settled down around them. A shouted 
phrase changed their indignant growling into hot curi- 
osity, and the stragglers ran for the lighted doorway of 
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the Cheyenne. Learning the news, they discussed it 
loudly on the street as they returned. Here and there 
querulous voices cursed them sleepily from darkened 
windows and then pitched high in inquiry as the news 
was told. 

Hotel clerk Tyson, sleeping restlessly, awakened, be- 
came curious, stuck his head out of a window to ask 
for the news, and then hurriedly dressed himself. He 
stumbled up the darkened stairs and felt his way along 
the upper hall, stopping before Watson’s door to knock 
loudly upon it. 

“What’s matter’’”’ demanded a sleepy voice, some- 
what peevishly. 

“John Corson’s been murdered! Shot down on th’ 
JC trail! 1 told you it was dangerous havin’ all that 
money!” 

“Tl be right down, an’ we'll lend ’em a hand,” 
called Watson. He stumbled about in the dark, 
lighted the lamp, and was soon on his way downstairs, 
calling for the clerk; but the clerk was somewhere on 
the street, his hungry ears set to catch what words they 
could. Watson soon located him and pushed forward 
hurriedly to join a little group around a corner, a 
group excitedly discussing the crime. 

- eighty thousan’ dollars!” said the clerk’s 
voice in awe. “Saw it myself, had my hands on it, 
an’ even counted th’ printed slips an’ added ’em up! 
It was El Toro, shore as hell!” 

“ Bad news, boys,”’ said Watson. ‘‘I wanted to give 
Old John a check, but he was mistrustful. That’s 
entirely too much money to carry around in th’ dark 
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in this part of th’ country; or in any other part, far’s 
that goes.” 

“There’s too damn many Mexicans in this man’s 
town,” growled the harness-maker. “‘We oughta clean 
‘em out. Every mother’s son of ’em is hand an’ glove 
with that damn cow thief! He knows everythin’ 
that’s goin’ on up here, an’ he allus will know it unless 
we clean house.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to look out for El Toro?” de- 
manded the clerk, exultantly, the pride of his prophecy . 
outweighing the death of the ranchman. “Didn't I?” 

Through the paling night rode the racing group, knee 
to knee in quiet loyalty, the Mexican crowding the rear. 
Knee to knee on the straining horses, as though by this 
closeness to emphasize the quality of the friendship 
riding compactly at the flanks of the leader; and the 
thundering of the hammering hoofs masked throaty 
curses here and there, to be lost behind on the whistling 
wind. Wordless, otherwise, they rode on while behind 
them dawn lightened the eastern sky and slowly ex- 
tinguished the stars; the iron shoes thudding into the 
dust of the softer stretches and striking flyings parks 
from the harder. The echoless clattering suddenly 
changed and thundered back upon them in one sus- 
tained roar as the rock walls of the gorge hurled the 
noise from side to side; and then as swiftly it died out 
again on the wide expanse of plain. The canyon be- 
hind them, there came a swift swerving from the Cac- 
tus road, and the highway was abandoned for the nar- 
rower trail leading to the JC ranch. 

Let us note a significant peculiarity in the riding of 
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this group, since in a way it serves to measure what sort 
of men they were. There had been no instructions 
given, but at irregular intervals, where the roadside 
permitted it, the group had. swerved as the leader 
swerved, to leave the road or trail for short distances. 
Behind them, all the way to town, were little patches of 
road unmarked by their passing, a series of high spots 
purposely left to aid the art of tracking, little pilot 
marks for the trailing down of a murderer. 

The bunched group reached the end of the little 
arroyo where the trail slanted down, and slid to a stop 
at one shouted word, each man anticipating the com- 
mand and knowing the reason for it. What telltale 
tracks there were had already been messed, perhaps, by 
Big Jim’s riding in the dark, and must not be further 
messed. 

Corson dismounted, handed the reins to a companion, 
and went down the slope on foot, keeping to the edge 
of the trail. It was daylight now, and every detail 
stood out plainly. The huddled figure still lay down 
in the ravine as Big Jim had left it; there was now no 
sign of John Corson’s horse, which evidently had broken 
from the entangling brush and was on its way to the 
ranch. There were many tracks in the ravine itself; 
footprints, mostly, and of a surprising number. Here 
was a puzzle which would take time and patience in its 
solving, and there was the young man who would be- 
grudge neither. 

First he gave his attention to his father, finishing by 
searching the rifled pockets, and then placed the broad 
hat on the upturned face. The pockets yielded nothing 
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of value, and so thoroughly had they been emptied that 
they suggested a casual robbery, a robbery where the 
gains had far exceeded the highest hopes of the mur- 
derer. Not a coin was left, and the battered old silver 
watch was gone. It was hardly possible that any man, 
knowing of the vast sum of money, would have both- 
ered to take trifles. Either he had found the trifles 
first and then come upon the treasure, or he had taken 
them to mislead and to be catalogued in the class of 
casual thieves. The latter seemed to be the true ex- 
planation, since it had been too generally known that 
Old John Corson would have the treasure with him. 

Bob arose to his feet and looked slowly around him, 
his attention mostly on the far side of the trail. Toe 
and knee prints in the thin layer of dust and sand at 
the side of the body showed where a man had knelt. 
The footprints came and went across the trail, to be 
lost on the harder earth beyond; and then the young 
man grunted, ran back a few yards, leaped across the 
trail, and hastened to a spot not ten paces from the 
body, where a wealth of prints showed faintly on the 
clayey earth. 

_ For a few minutes he studied them, and found that 
he had three leads to follow. He chose the plainest 
and largest, and traced the tracks of four men back 
over their own first trail. It led him down the arroyo 
to where four horses had been tied to the brush. The 
horse tracks went up the bank over the course they 
had followed in going down it, and from the top of the 
arroyo they made a straight line into the south. 

Bob returned to the starting point and followed the 
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very faint trail of one man to a boulder close by, dis- 
lodged pebbles and their darker nests showing him 
the way. He read this riddle almost at a glance: 
here a man had knelt, a man who had come down the 
little hill behind him; and from this boulder he had gone 
to the body, made the toe and knee prints, and then, 
arising, had struck straight east, where the jumbled 
prints of himself and four others already had been found. 
He had fallen here, and then gone on alone, as occasional 
scratchy tracks showed; and Corson followed them, 
and soon found them doubling back, and then going 
on again. He was now going up a little side ravine, 
and soon came to the point where this man had re- 
gained his horse, mounted, and ridden back the way 
he had come. This, then, was the murderer. The 
tracks of the other four did not lead to the body. They 
led up the ravine, turned aside to join that of the maker 
of the single trail, struggled with him, knocked him 
down, and went back over their own course, to get to 
their horses and to ride away. 

Why had these four ignored the body and its trea- 
surer Because it no longer had borne the treasure, 
because it already had been robbed. This much was 
plain. They had taken what they had come to get, 
but they had taken it from the murderer, and gone on 
their way again; they had taken it from the maker of 
that single trail and not from the body of John Corson. 
For the moment they could be dismissed, since the 
apprehension of the murderer was the first task. 

“The four, they e-steal from the keeler,’”’ said Sefior 
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Chavez with a grim satisfaction. ‘“Eeet ees too bad 
they deed not keel heem.” 

Corson nodded, turned, and looked at the expectant 
and waiting group; and then he listened, looking into 
the northwest. Sounds of running horses came from 
that direction. They should be made by the JC riders, 
hastening along the trail to see why the horse had 
come in with empty saddle. He was right, for a few 
minutes later the ravine was filled with pounding hoofs, 
and the JC outfit whirled into sight around the bend. 
It drew up and slowed quickly, riding the rest of the 
distance at a walk. The foreman, a grizzled old-time 
cowman, pushed into the lead, riding off the trail and 
motioning for his men to do the same. 

“Sorry, boy; right sorry,” he said, his level gaze on 
the son of his dead employer. 

“Shot down by a damn skunk from behind that 
boulder,” said. Bob, and the word skunk automatically 
started a chain of thought which swiftly blossomed 
with promise. The young man stiffened. In his mind 
one sentence stood out plainly: “Skunks have been 
known to bite—fatally.” 

Could it have been Watson, burning to recover the 
cash and the notes? The fantastic thought would not 
depart; instead, other thoughts darted into Corson’s 
over-suspicious mind like the flight of vultures to a 
kill—birds which magically appear from nowhere, 
unerringly sped. He shook himself and sought an im- 
partial viewpoint. To yield to the importunities of 
personal dislike was the way of the weak man, and too 
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often led to nothing, too often wasted precious time 
and aged the scent. This problem was one to be 
solved by a fair and dispassionate weighing of facts, 
and personal prejudices had no right of entry. He was 
annoyed by the persistence of the idea, and tried to 
put it from him. He turned to the quiet and deferen- 
tial outfit, sitting massed behind its outraged foreman. 

“Better send a man on to break th’ news, an’ take 
him home, boys,” he slowly said. “Thank God he’s 
still got a home, an’ time enough to be buried from it.” 

The grizzled old foreman thought of the highly per- 
fumed atmosphere of the ranchhouse, its costly and 
ornate nonsense. He put his hat back on his silvery 
head and spat with over-deliberate care and accuracy. 

‘‘Might be more fitten, seems to me, to take him inter 
th’ bunkhouse, Bob,”’ he suggested. 

“Yes, might be; but you take him to Mrs. Corson,” 
ordered Bob, grimly. He stepped forward to lend a 
hand, and in a few moments a serious and silent group 
rode slowly homeward, their advance courier stirring 
up the dust far ahead. A gentle movement, almost 
apologetic, sent hats back on to the heads they be- 
longed to, and the first group stirred restlessly, each 
man’s mind on the beckoning tracks of that single 
horse; each man’s mind filled with grim and deadly 
thoughts, and each blindly searching for the name of 
the murderer. Perhaps it had no significance, but 
each man’s hand rested on the rope coiled at the 
pommel of his saddle. 

“Found tracks of four horses down below,” said 
Bob, glancing down the arroyo. ‘“‘They came down 
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th’ bank, an’ went up it again. Them four riders 
did not go near th’ body; but they shore jumped th’ 
man that did. Seein’ we’re after th’ murderer, first, 
we can let them other cayuse tracks alone. They'll 
only lead us onto beaten trails, an’ into Mexican 
country, an’ get lost.” 

““Mebby yore old man got in a shot, Bob,”’ suggested 
Red, hopefully. 

“No; all five chambers of his gun were full, an’ it ain’t 
been fired.”” He then stated a fact that they all knew: 
“He carried th’ hammer on an’ empty chamber.” 

“T told a certain party that th’ Great Divide ran 
right plumb through th’ middle of his damn ranch,” 
growled Nueces in a low voice. ‘‘Here’s hopin’ we 
visit them Texans! There won’t be no damn bung- 
starter around to mess things if we do.” 

“It’s shore onreasonable for a growed-up man to 
think so much about a measly little belt buckle,” 
cogitated Shorty, sadly and aloud as the horses moved 
restlessly, bumping their riders against one another. 

“What say, Shorty?”’ asked Red Perdue, recoiling 
from the collision. 

_ “T said a man can be too damn careful of his hands,” 
growled Shorty. 

“Why, you don’t reckon none of them boys done it, 
do your” 

“What th’ hell are you talkin’ about?”? demanded 
Shorty, politely. 

“Why, them JC boys, of course: Corson’s hands,” 
explained Red. ‘‘His hired hands, you fool! Who else, 
did you mean?” 
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“Great mavericks!’’ ejaculated Shorty, urging his 
horse with the others to follow a sudden forward move- 
ment. “Great jumpin’ mavericks! Get outa my way: 
can’t you see I’m goin’ some place, you loco jackassP”’ 

“Yeah; yo’re damn right yo’re goin’ some place!” 
retorted Red; “‘an’ if you bump into me again like that, 
I’ll tell you its name!” 

Corson had swung into his saddle and was riding 
across the trail to follow the tracks of that single horse- 
man, his friends pressing close behind him. Over the 
broken plain it led them, on ground so hard that not a 
distinguishing characteristic was revealed; and then 
it bore steadily southward, and joined the wagon road 
at the canyon’s western end. The leader raised his 
hand and checked his companions. In the soft dust, 
which lay like a thin coverlet over the harder soil, the 
tracks showed plainly. He dismounted and bent over 
them, studying intently; and as he looked up he passed 
a hand over a countenance bespeaking a vast and un- 
believing surprise. It was not possible; yet there it 
lay. 

“My own roan?” he muttered, looking about in- 
credulously into the set faces above him. ‘‘My own 
roan! Can’t be possible! Boys, get down an’ memo- 
rize these prints. I’m shore goin’ loco!” 

“T don’t know th’ tracks of yore roan,” said Shorty, 
slowly rising from the prints and stepping back, “but 
it I see them tracks again I’ll shore recognize ’em. If 
he borrowed yore cayuse he was a right clever gent, 


an’ we mebby have got a reg’lar job on our otherwise 
idle hands.” 
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Others took their turn, studied the prints, and fell 
back, slowly mounting again. 

“But he took a big chance, ridin’ a cayuse that didn’t 
belong to him,” said Nueces, slowly. “Everybody 
knows that roan.” 

“It was dark last night,” said Corson, climbing into 
the saddle. 

Sefior Chavez pushed up close to him, and held out 
his hand. 

“Shall I say adiés, Sefior Corson?” he asked. “‘Eef 
I can be of help I weel stay. I do not know the people 
een thees country, but I weel stay eef you weesh. 
Otherwise I weel ride on my way. Eet ees as you say.” 

“Thanks, Sefior,” replied Bob. ‘I don’t see how 
you can help us none. You might follow those tracks, 
th’ tracks of th’ four riders, as long as they go yore way. 
If you find out anythin’ about ’em that’s worth knowin’, 
leave word for me in th’ first town you pass through.” 

“T weel do that weeth pleasure-re,” replied Chavez. 
“T am sorry for your trouble, Sefior Corson; an’ I am 
glad I have met you; an’ all you other boys. I hope 

you have luck, an’ also that I weel see you soon again. 
Adios, adios!” 

He shook hands all around and backed off the trail, 
to wait politely until they left him. After Corson had 
raised a hand in parting salutation and led his friends 
along the road toward town, Sefior Chavez leaned over 
and took one long look at the tracks which Corson 
claimed had been made by his own roan; and then, 
frowning, wheeled and rode on his way. 

At the eastern end of the chasm Corson and his 
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friends found the tracks in one of the little spaces they 
had kept unmarked for just that purpose, but at the 
next place they were not to be seen. 

Corson led the way back again, and turned in the 
saddle. 

“Likely he turned off to that old trail leadin’ to th’ 
abandoned prospect hole. It’s a right fair short cut 
for a horseman, an’ not travelled much. He could 
count on not meetin’ anybody on it after dark; an’ 
shore as hell that’s th’ way he rode out. If he went 
back to town that’s th’ trail he took.” 

The old trail bore out the reasoning, and now they 
pressed on swiftly, the tracks plain enough on the nar- 
row path. They hammered into town, crossed the 
main street, and pulled up in a smother of dust before 
the livery barn. No one was there to greet them, and 
they surged into the building and stopped at the third 
stall from the end. One glance at the JC roan was suf- 
ficient for these men, the signs of hard riding being 
apparent to all. Still, they had something to prove, 
to make sure of, and. as Corson led the animal forth 
to make its hoofprints anew, the bloody flanks drew 
curses from every throat. There, in that saddle, had 
sat the murderer of Old John Corson, fleeing in guilty 
panic from the scene of his crime, rowelling his guilt 
to be read in the coagulating blood of a horse which 
needed no such brutal treatment to give its best speed. 

The prints were made and closely scrutinized by every 
man in the group, in case they would have to convince 
some stubborn jury; and the verdict was unanimous: 
they were the same as those found at the far end of the 
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canyon; the same as those followed over the old short- 
cut trail. 

Bob led the horse back again, and stopped to look 
at the Bar-W roan in the next stable. Again his sus- 
picions flamed high: as Nueces had said, the man who 
had ridden the JC horse had taken a chance of the ani- 
mal being recognized; but, once out of town, one roan 
would look much like another, especially if moving 
swiftly through the semi-darkness of a star-bright 
night. Watson had ridden his own roan to town: 
would he be likely to borrow a horse which easily might 
be mistaken for his own, to borrow it to commit a 
murder? Hardly; and yet, if this similarity caused 
suspicion to point to him, the tracks, incontrovertible, 
would exonerate him. 

He hunted about the premises, eager to find the 
worthless stableman; and hunted in vain. Then he 
led the group back to the main street, where Red and 
Shorty turned into the first saloon to begin: their hunt 
for Higgins. And in the first saloon they found him, 
so drunk he could not talk with any degree of sanity. 
They kicked him gently to indicate their strong dis- 
approval, and turned to face the grinning man behind 
the bar. 

“Alvarez,” spoke up Shorty, hitching up his belt, 
and thrusting his face across the counter, “we're 
leavin’ that louse in yore care. Keep him right here 
till we come for him. You savvy my drift? Keep 
him right here till either us or th’ damn-fool sheriff 
comes for him. If you don’t, all th’ saints won’t save 
you. I’m givin’ you my personal word for that.” 
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Alvarez grinned even more widely as he glanced at 
the helpless thing that was a man. 

‘Si, Senor,” he cheerfully agreed. ‘‘Eet weel be a 
so easy theeng to do.”’ 

“How long has he been here?” demanded Red, 
ominously. ‘Tell th’ truth now!” 

“T e-spik no theeng but the tr-ruth,” replied Alvarez, 
somewhat indignantly. “He ees her-re fr-rom befor-re 
the dar-rk las’ night.” 

““An’ you keep him here,’’ said Shorty, “unless you 
want to get all tangled up in th’ murder of Old John 
Corson.” 

“Sefior Juan, he ees mur-rder? Madre de Dios!”’ 
exclaimed the Mexican, hurriedly crossing himself. 
“May he be weeth God.” He glanced at the oblivious 
Mr. Higgins, and a look of disgust came to his face. 
“He weel be her-re, the zote!’’ Again he crossed him- 
self. “But for why was he mur-rder, the Sefior Juan?” 

“Because he had a little bunch of money in his pants,” 
said Shorty. “Thirty thousan’ dollars, to be exact.” 

“Eighty thousan’ dollars,’ quickly corrected Red. 

“There you go, blattin’ ag’in,” retorted Shorty. “He 
had thirty thousan’ that Watson paid,him for th’ ranch.” 

“T said eighty thousan’, an’ that’s what I mean!” 
rejoined Red in his most positive manner. “I know, 
because I rode herd on it all afternoon. Me an’ Slim 
both set right in front of that hotel safe, an’ watched 
it. That there blattin’ you mentions was yore own 
echo, Siwash.” 

“Echo!” muttered Shorty. “Hell, it ain’t near as 
much an echo as it is a stink! Come on, let’s find Bob!” 


CHAPTER IX 
A PLEASANT TETE-A-TETE 


IM WATSON did not eat his breakfast in the 
| hotel that morning, for breakfast time found him 

on the street, going from one excited group to 
another, and he had reached TomAs’s lunch room when 
he heard voices across the street, and three men moved 
into sight along the side of the harness-maker’s shop. 
He stopped and waited for them, gravely regarding 
their leader. 

“Heard th’ news a little while ago, Corson,” he said. 
“Tt’s too bad. I’m night sorry.” 

“So I reckon,” growled Bob, ungraciously. “Findin’ 
you so easy saves us a hunt. Want to ask you some 
questions, Watson.” 

“All right; let’s eat while'we talk,” he suggested, and 
turned toward the lunch room, waving his hand po- 
litely. ‘It’s right lucky yo’re such a good tracker. 
What did you find out therer”’ 

“Found a-plenty,” grunted Corson, letting Watson 
enter first. 

The orders were given and the hungry men settled 
back to wait, their eyes on the Bar-W owner. 

“Eet ees too bad about the Sefior Juan,” said the 
proprietor, turning from his activities long enough to 
look sympathetically at Bob. ‘“‘Eet ees too bad, Bob.” 
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“Damn outrage,” growled Watson. ‘There was a 
time when a man was safe on th’ trails ’round here.” 

“Ah, but eef you leeved down een Mexico,” replied 
the proprietor, shaking his head significantly. 

“Tf I did I’d soon make things hot for El Toro!” 
snapped the ranchman. “Damn thievin’, murderin’ 
coyote!” 

“But he r-robs onlee the reech!”’ quickly replied the 
proprietor. “He ees a gr-reat man, ees El Toro, a 
gr-reat man. My cousin Luis, he saw heem once. 
He ees a gr-reat man.” 

“He’s a low, dirty thief!” snapped Watson, in tones 
throbbing with sincerity. The veins on his forehead 
stood out and his red-brown countenance paled slightly. 
“He’s such a great man that I’m addin’, here an’ now, 
five hundred dollars to th’ reward on his murderin’ 
head! That makes it three thousan’ even; an’ mebby 
we can call that a measure of his greatness; he’s now 
worth three thousan’ dead!” 

He took hold of himself and turned slowly to face 
Bob Corson. 

“What was it you wanted to ask me, Corson?” 

“First, as a mere formality, I want to know if th’ 
JC was sold to you last night?” 

“It was. Th’ bill of sale is in th’ hotel safe.” 

“How did you pay: cash or check?” 

“Cash, as yore father asked.” 

“Who witnessed the signatures?” 

“Th’ only two men who happened to be handy: 
George Bludsoe an’ Jack Burns.” 

“How did you come to mistake my roan for yours?”’ 
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demanded Corson in a low voice, leaning slightly for- 
ward and poised for swift and deadly action. The little 
room was very quiet now, except for the sputtering of 
hot grease in the frying pan. Tense faces gave notice 
that their owners were ready for any eventuality. 

Watson looked steadily into the questioner’s eyes, 
a slight pucker on his forehead suggesting puzzle- 
ment. 

“‘T don’t remember ever mistakin them two hosses, 
Corson,”’ he replied. “Not while I was sober, anyhow. 
Is yore roan missin’P”’ 

“No, it’s not missin’,” retorted Corson, trying to 
read the eyes of the man before him. “It was ridden 
purty hard last night, an’ all cut up with spurs.” 

Watson smiled, and shook his head. 

“Well, I didn’t ride it, although I’d like to, Corson. 
I’m sorry that animal don’t go with th’ ranch: but 
mebby it does?” 

“Whoever killed my dad took ’most everythin’ he 
had on him,” said Corson, slowly, again peering into 
the tired eyes of the ranchman. “They took even 
—those notes! Don’t you make a quick move, Wat- 
son!” 

. Watson shook his head in slight bewilderment. 

“Reckon I’m a little out of step. What notes did 
they taker”’ 

The front door opened and closed, and Shorty and 
Red stopped just inside the room, instantly warned by 
the tension in the atmosphere. 

“What notes!” sneered Corson, his eyes glinting. 
“Why, what notes do you think? What notes but 
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those you gave him to secure th’ balance of th’ purchase 
price for th’ JC? What notes? Hub!” 

“Well, I don’t know; but I do know that you ain’t 
talkin’ about no notes given to secure any of th’ pur- 
chase price for th’ ranch. There warn’t no notes. I 
paid him spot cash, every cent down on th’ table. It 
come to an even eighty thousan’ dollars.” 

“What?” shouted Corson. “What?” 

“Just that. I can prove it. Yore dad wanted all 
th’ cash he could get, an’ I found I could get it all for 
him, an’ save a hell of a lot of compound interest. 
After I talked it over with Pritchard I was convinced 
that it was wise to save that interest, an’ I did save it.” 

Corson was looking at him in amazement, thrown 
off his mental balance; then he took a short step for- 
ward, bending slightly at the waist. 

“T don’t believe it, Watson!” he snapped. 

“Suit yoreself!” snapped Watson, hotly. “Hell of 
a lot I care what you believe!” he sneered. “Just to 
show you what a damn fool yo’re makin’ of yoreself, 
suppose you ask th’ bank an’ th’ hotel clerk? Tyson 
counted it when he put it in th’ hotel safe, an’ when 
he took it out again after yore dad came in. Either 
yore dad had it, or it is in that safe right now, or I hid 
ito Lisl hid ite it'll likely be in th’ hotel, seein’ as how 
I went to bed right after yore dad left, an’ didn’t get 
up till Tyson woke me just before daylight to tell me 
about him bein’ killed. Whoever killed him didn’t get 
no notes; but they did get a hell of a lot of money. 
They got just eighty thousan’, U, S.” 

“Santa Maria!” ejaculated the proprietor, his eyes 
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bulging. “Eighty thousan’ pesos! Holy Father, have 
mercy!” 

“Shore,” said Red’s voice, somewhat proudly. 
“Didn’t me an’ Slim set an’ watch it halfaday? Tyson 
near choked when he added it up; an’ he was near scared 
stiff worryin’ about El Toro droppin’ in on us.” 

- “You mean to tell me that you paid th’ whole price 
in cash?’’ demanded Corson almost breathlessly. 

“Yes; why shouldn’t I when I found I could get it?” 
asked Watson. “You figger ten per cent. compound 
interest on five notes for ten thousan’ dollars each, 
runnin’ from one to five years. That’ll tell you why. 
Ask Pritchard, up at th’ bank. He said I would be a 
fool to give notes an’ pay that kind of interest when I 
couldn’t get a straight eight per cent. on th’ money. 
I was glad to do it; an’ yore dad was a cussed sight 
gladder. What did you find out there?”’ 

‘Lemme see yore spurs,”’ countered Corson, bending 
swiftly. 

Watson wonderingly complied, and regarded his own 
spurs with grave curiosity. 

“Took here, Corson,” he objected, “what’s all this 
nonsense? What have my spurs got to do with itr I 
heard he was shot!” 

“Don’t you get smart!” snapped Corson, standing 
erect again, and obviously disappointed for some rea- 
son which he kept to himself. The spurs were guiltless 
of blood, and their dirty and dusty condition gave no 
reason to believe that they had ever been cleaned, 
not to mention recently. 

“1m lookin’ for th’ man that murdered my dad,” he 
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growled, his face savage; ‘“‘an’ I’ll look at every 
pair of spurs in town if I feel like it. There’s not 
a thing to connect you with th’ murder, not a thing 
that I’ve found; but I’m suspicious of every man in 
this town that wasn’t in th’ Cheyenne with me last 
night, an’ yo’re shore up in th’ front rank. An’ lemme 
tell you this, Watson: If I find th’ man that did 16; 
he’ll never be hung!” 

“Don’t blame you, Corson; but you better not take 
th’ law in yore own hands,” warned Watson, shaking 
his head. 

“Then who should take it?” snapped Corson. 
“When do you aim to take possession of th’ ere 

“T figgered on th’ first of th’ month,” slowly answered 
Watson. ‘But I ain’t in no hurry, Corson, under th’ 
circumstances. Be time enough when you say so. If 
there’s anythin’ I can do for Mrs. Corson, call on me.” 

“Reckon about th’ only thing that’ll interest Mrs. 
Corson is a one-way railroad ticket East. Where’s 
George Bludsoe an’ Jack Burns? I want to see ’em 
before you do.”’ 

“Out on th’ ranch I reckon,” answered Watson. 
“T was figgerin’ on ridin’ out there purty soon, but if 
it'll make you feel any better I'll stay in town till 
you go out an’ get back. What’s more, I’ll stay in th’ 
company of any man you name. You seem to think 
it’s a right pleasant thing to be suspected of murder. 
If you was about ten years older | might hold you to 
account, Corson. As long as you’ve got me up in th’ 
front rank of suspects, I’ll do what I can to get out of 
it. You want to see Pritchard, Tyson, an’ th’ stable- 
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man. An’ let me tell you that I’m stayin’ right here 
in town where everybody can see every move | make 
until you do see ’em, an’ see ’em all.” 

“My idea, exactly,” retorted Corson. ‘An’ as far 
as you holdin’ me responsible for what I’ve said an’ 
done, I don’t give a high whoop in hell how soon you 
start on that job. Is that right plain?” 

“You'll see things different after you’ve had a 
night’s sleep an’ got hold of yoreself. Hell, I’d do 
th’ same, myself.”” He turned to the counter in sudden 
impatience. “For God’s sake, Tomas! Ain’t you 
cooked my breakfast yetP”’ 

“Si, Senor, si,” complacently replied the proprietor, 
and slid a hot platter before his complaining patron. 
Other platters made welcome sounds and there quickly 
arose a masticatory symphony. 

Breakfast over, Corson and his friends pushed back 
from the counter, impatient to be on their way to inter- 
view the Texans; that is, all but Nueces. He slid his 
cup down toward the cheerful proprietor, waved his 
hand impatiently, and then looked at his friends. 

“You boys make tracks for th’ Bar-W,” he told 
them. “Jim an’ me are goin’ to be one an’ inseparate, 
united we stand, divided we fall; ain’t we, Jim?” 

“Don’t be so damned familiar!”’ snapped Watson. 
““My name’s Watson, with a mister in front!” 

“An’ that’s right where yo’re goin’ to be, Mister-in- 
front,” said Nueces, bowing slightly. He did not 
particularly suspect Watson of the murder. That 
entered into his mind only to a small degree, but it — 
provided him with a weak spot in Watson’s armour; 
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and he disliked the ranchman so heartily that he wel- 
comed any opportunity to drive his barbs under the 
man’s skin. “Right where yo’re goin’ to be: in front, 
Mister. Time shore is goin’ to drag with me an’ you, 
Jim. I wish these boys would hurry up an’ get started, 
an’ rustle right back. What you say about me an’ 
you settin’ right here till they do come back? Or 
mebby you’d rather ride out to th’ scene of th’ murder 
an’ see what it looks like in daylight?” 

Shorty, the last in the line of departing punchers, 
paused in the door and looked back, grinning at his 
cheerful friend and at the thought of the unpleasant 
time Watson was going to have in that person’s com- 
pany. Shorty took advantage of the opportunity to 
sink a barb of his own, just by the way of lending aid 
and moral support to the long-legged puncher at the 
counter. 

“Take him out there, Nueces; it’ll mebby refresh his 
mem’ry,” he suggested. “It’s a bad time to forget 
anythin’. I’ll leave you to yore sorrers, Nueces, an’ 
mebby bring you back a scalp if them Texans get all 
riled up. You got any choice?” 

“Allus make it a rule to collect my own,” grunted 
Nueces as the door closed. He had kept his eyes on 
his sullen companion while he spoke and now he grinned 
sardonically. 

“Feel like ridin’ out an’ lookin’ at th’ blood on th’ 
trail?” he asked, challengingly. 

Watson stirred his coffee while he let it cool, and paid 
no attention to his garrulous and trouble-hunting com- 
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panion. He was not ignorant of this puncher’s peculiar 
nature and misleading characteristics. He knew that 
Nueces was one of those persons who carelessly mix 
humour and death; that he would joke grimly with 
an enemy and kill him while he laughed if he believed 
himself to be justified. Careless observers called 
Nueces erratic and a man of whims; but the knowing 
knew that his eccentricities were cunningly directed, 
and that his whims usually were the budding flowers of 
roots which ran deep. 

“You got a white sight, Jim?” asked the puncher. 
“| never got away from th’ factory sights myself, but 
I’m willin’ to admit that there are better ones for night 
shootin’.”’ 

Watson was now looking out of the window, lost in 
deep contemplation of matters apparently far from the 
present surroundings, and he gave no sign that he had 
heard his companion speak. 

“How th’ hell you Bar-W fellers can see so good after 
dark is past my understandin’,” remarked Nueces after 
a comfortable pause, and in no way abashed by the 
other’s silence. He took his own coffee cup from the 
proprietor and meticulously put in one and one-quarter 
level teaspoonfuls of sugar. Any one could see that 
he regarded this as a grave and important matter. 

“Plumb centre heart shot, that one was,” he en- 
thused, and then thoughtfully considered this phenom- 
enon. “Of course, there was lots of starlight, lookin’ 
up that-a-way outa th’ dark arroyo.” He stroked his 
chin with his left hand and after a moment shook his 
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head gently in frank and candid admiration. “Yes, 
sir: you fellers shore have got th’ gift of seein’ in th’ 
dark.” 

Watson sampled his coffee, found it to be the right 
temperature, and sipped it placidly, apparently ob- 
livious of the presence of his talkative companion; but 
he was alert and angry as a prodded rattlesnake. 

“Eighty thousan’ dollars,” mused Nueces in a low 
and awed voice. “Thirty from eighty leaves fifty. 
Feller would have to work a couple of lifetimes, punchin’ 
cattle, to make that much money. Say, Jim, would 
you advise me to buy that there ho-tel before Corson 
gets back, an’ search it? Or should I take a shovel, 
an’ ride careful along that there short-cut trail, watchin’ 
for fresh-turned earth? Hum! Come to think of it, © 
I reckon I better not. If I ever found fifty thousan’ 
dollars th’ shock shore would kill me; an’ my heirs, 
bein’ relatives, don’t deserve no such good luck. Ain’t 
you allus found relatives a no-account lot, Jim?” 

Watson turned a murderous face to the cheerful 
and deadly puncher. His eyes were mere slits, blazing 
with fury; his lips trembling with rage; but the gov- 
ernor of his earthly destiny sat alert in his brain and 
ceaselessly counselled caution. He did not say a word, 
and he did not have to. 

Nueces studied him for a moment, groomed his front 
teeth with his tongue, and smiled idiotically. 

“Time shore does pass slow as hell, don’t it?” he 
drawled, insolently. 

Watson knew that to stay on the defensive would 
be to go berserk, and to-commit suicide. Murderous 
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rage burned in him like a slow coal, and to fan it into 
flame was to die. He got hold of himself, and just in 
time. A forced smile crept over his face, and he 
looked calmly at his torturer, knowing that the man 
had nothing on which to base suspicion. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘it does. Out in this dry an’ dusty 
country time usually does pass sorta slow, especially 
in a high wind. You shore can babble, Nueces, like 
th’ little brook: forever an’ forever, an’ not say nothin’ 
at all. If you feel like ridin’ out to th’ scene of th’ 
murder, I’m with you. I wouldn’t mind takin’ a look 
at it, seein’ it’s th’ main topic of conversation.” He 
slowly scratched his head, and smiled again; and this 
time the smile was not forced. He knew that he had 
mastered his rage and was becoming his cool and com- 
petent self again. “I’d sorta like to see just how El 
Toro works.” 

“You don’t have to go ’way out there to see that,” 
said Nueces. “How come yo’re figgerin’ it was th’ 
Mexican as done it?”’ 

“Who elser He’s been on everybody’s tongue for 
months. Why don’t I have to go out there to see 
how he works? What you mean?”’ 

“Because he come to town, took Corson’s roan, an’ 
then come back here ag’in after th’ murder,” replied 
Nueces with great sarcasm. “If he ain’t polished up 
his spurs, they’ll be right caked with blood. I’m fig- 
gerin’ he stayed at th’ ho-tel overnight, an’ was waked 
up early this mornin’. How you figgerin’?”’ 

Watson chuckled and leaned back, teetering on the 
high stool. 
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“What'd I just say about a wind storm? You made 
a mistake, Nueces, among a lot of others. Time ain’t 
passin’ slow at all for me. What you say we go up 
an’ play a game of pool? There’s another damn fool, 
up in th’ Cheyenne, behind th’ bar.” 

“I’m agreein’ with you on that,’ admitted Nueces. 
“T betcha you got one bright an’ extry clean chamber 
in yore gun, Jim,” he said, pointedly. “Betcha five 
dollars you have.” 

Watson cautiously slid a hand into a pocket, drew it 
out full of money, put five silver dollars on the counter, 
and replaced the rest. He gingerly drew his Colt by 
thumb and forefinger and placed it beside the bet. 

“Put up or shut up,” he grunted. 

Nueces was studying him even more intently now, 
his thoughts racing over several trails. Was Watson 
bluffing? It might cost him five dollars to find out, 
but the knowledge would be cheap at the price. He 
covered the bet and picked up the gun. Carefully re- 
moving the five cartridges, he first squinted into the 
empty chamber, which a careful man always left empty 
for the hammer to rest on. One by one he examined 
them, and found all five foul with burned powder. The 
barrel was the same. He-remembered the shooting 
match of the day before, when Watson had lost a dollar 
to the storekeeper. He looked idly at the cartridges 
and they told him nothing, since they all looked alike, 
and equally dirty. 

“You don’t think much of yore gun,” he ens thed 
reloading the weapon. 

“Plumb forgot to clean it,” admitted Watson, a little 
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apologetically. ‘Thinkin’ too much about buyin’ 
that ranch, I reckon.” He was smiling. 

“Reckon so,” admitted Nueces. “Old Eagle-Eye 
beat you yesterday, didn’t he?” 

“Three shots out of five,’’ answered Watson. 

“You get him shootin’ after dark some night, an’ 
you'll win his store,” said the puncher. “Night 
shootin’ is a gift that everybody ain’t got like you 
have.” He placed the Colt on the counter and pushed 
it from him with criminal carelessness; but the hammer 
was on half cock, with the one empty chamber ready 
to move under it. 

Watson very gingerly picked up the weapon by the 
same thumb and forefinger, noticed that the hammer 
was not down, and slowly turned away from his com- 
panion. Pointing the gun toward the rear wall, he 
moved the cylinder one sixth of the way around and 
let down the hammer. Then he dropped it into its 
holster. 

“Well, this is one bet you won,’ said Nueces in a 
drawl. “Nobody can’t say you didn’t get some money 
honest.” 

Watson smiled, pocketed his own part of the bet, and 
pushed the remaining five dollars from him. 

“Take yore money, Nueces. I don’t never want no- 
body to accuse me of takin’ money from an infant. An’ 
I’ve heard it said that th’ good die young; you better 
rustle right out an’ get yoreself some bad _ habits. 
Yore friends, if you’ve got any, would miss you, an’ 
somethin’ tells me that you ain’t goin’ be with us very 
long.” 
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“Well, I could get me a job, mebby, punchin’ for 
th’ Bar-W,” countered the lanky puncher; “that is, 
I could if I could see better in th’ dark. Howsomever, 
I aim to be here after th’ lynchin’ of th’ rotten skunk 
that murdered Old John Corson, if he don’t get shot 
first. An’ it don’t make no damn difference how rabid 
that skunk is, neither, Watson,” he finished, remember- 
ing part of the conversation he had heard in the Chey- 
enne only the day before. “Now I’ll make you another 
bet, an’ you don’t need to worry about what folks say 
about it. IH bet you another five dollars I can walk 
up th’ street while yo’re walkin’ down it, an’ put five 
slugs into you before you hit th’ ground. You see, it’s 
daylight now, an’ you won’t have no edge on me.” 

“That sounds good comin’ from a man who just 

fixed a gun so it wouldn’t fire when th’ trigger was pulled 
th’ first time,” retorted Watson. 
“T done that to keep from havin’ to kill you, Wat- 
son,” said Nueces, flushing; and there was conviction 
in his voice. ‘It would give me time to take it away 
from you, an’ I wouldn’t have to shoot you down. As 
long as you make a point of it, my last offer stands. 
You want to risk five dollars an’ yore hide?” 

Watson laughed, and turned to the proprietor. 

“Tomas, bring my friend another cup of coffee. 
Coffee,”” he explained to Nueces as he faced around 
again, “is a great thing to sober up a man. I don’t 
make them kind of bets, but I’ve got two men out on 
th’ ranch that do; only they’ve got enough confidence 


in themselves to run th’ figgers up to five hundred dol- 
lars.” 
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“Th’ first time I get that much money I'll let you 
hold th’ stakes,” retorted Nueces, pleasantly. “Them 
fellers ain’t got enough sportin’ blood in ’em to shoot 
it out for th’ excitement of it, have they? What do 
they look like, Jim?” 

“One’s a little bandy-legged feller with a couple of 
gold teeth in th’ front of his mouth,” answered Watson, 
describing George Bludsoe. ‘Th’ other feller is his 
pardner. They’re both right good men.” 

Nueces became thoughtful, and when he spoke his 
drawl was dry and ironic: 

“Watson, I read a story book once, when I was a kid. 
It was about pirates. One thing in it I never forgot. 
It was about th’ only true thing in it, I reckon, an’ 
mebby that’s why it stuck in my mem’ry. It said that 
dead men tell no tales. Did you ever read that book, 
Jime” 

“No, it ain’t necessary that I ever read it,” replied 
Watson, smiling coldly. “You figgerin’ that yore 
story-tellin’ days are near over?”’ 

“T’ll be settin’ round th’ fire tellin’ stories long after 
yore six feet under, if th’ coyotes don’t clean yore 
bones,” retorted Nueces. Again he groomed his teeth 
with his tongue. “I was thinkin’ more about George 
Bludsoe an’ his pardner.” 

Watson turned the thrust and gave no indication 
that he knew what his companion was driving at. 

“1 shore don’t blame you for thinkin’ about them 
two,” he retorted. “If I stood in yore boots I’d be 
thinkin’ about ’em, too. They’re great hands for 
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goin’ gunnin’. 
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“Yeah, mebby; but I’m figgerin’ they’re worth more 
to Bob Corson alive than dead. It ain’t a good idea to 
go ’round killin’ valuable witnesses.” 

And so passed the time until Bob Corson and his 
friends returned from the Bar-W ranch, and neither 
Nueces nor Watson found that the time had dragged. 


CHAPTERS 


“GUILTY AS JUDAS” 


HEN Corson and his companions reached 
\ / \ / Willow Springs after a fruitless visit to the 
Bar-W they rode to the stable and again 
looked for tracks. The hard-packed floor, here and 
there covered with straw litter, told them nothing; and 
neither could they find any boot marks outside it that 
helped them. They worked their way to the main 
street, looked into the saloon where Higgins still snored, 
saw that he was being watched by the bartender, and 
went on again. At the bank, just now opening its 
doors, they sullenly listened to what the cashier told 
them, and knew that he spoke the truth. Watson’s 
eighty-thousand-dollar check was added evidence. 
Scouting around the hotel before the townsfolk had 
a chance to mill about it and spoil whatever tracks were 
to be seen, they found nothing. The clerk’s answers 
ahd the information he volunteered bore out the words 
of the bank cashier. A visit to the room Watson had 
used was barren of results. They searched and 
scouted, tracked and made inquiries in vain from one 
end of the street to the other; and then they reluctantly 
made their way to the little lunch room, where Nueces 
and his prisoner still engaged in verbal skirmishes. 
They closed the door behind them, Shorty leaning 
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against it while Corson stepped clear of it and stopped 
to look appraisingly at the ranchman. For perhaps 
ten seconds he stood thus, his eyes boring into Watson’s, 
and then he spoke: 

“Just got back from yore ranch, Watson. None 
of them Texans said anything that helped us. Blud- 
soe an’ Burns claimed they only wrote their names on 
one piece of paper, which both you an’ Dad told ’em 
was th’ bill of sale. Th’ cashier at th’ bank an’ th’ 
hotel clerk both bear you out. I found nothin’ in the 
arroyo, or between here an’ there, that indicated that 
you had any hand in th’ murder. I ain’t apologizin’ to 
you for suspectin’ you, because that was only nat’ral, 
but any time you want to leave town, th’ way’s open.” 

“That’s right kind of you,” sneered Watson, slowly 
arising. He looked angrily at Corson’s friends, and 
then directly at the young man. 

“I didn’t stay here because you wanted me to, but 
because | reckoned that I owed it to myself to let you 
pull yore fangs. As far as apologies are concerned, | 
don’t want none from you, Corson; I don’t want no 
hypocritical patchin’ up. You’ve had a lot to say th’ 
last couple of days, an’ what you said goes as it lays. 
When it comes my turn I won’t do so much talkin’. 
You can read that any way you want to. But before 
I go I'll tell you this: seein’ as how you’ve shot off 
yore mouth so much, I’m takin’ back my offer about 
you usin’ th’ JC. You can get off it on th’ last day of 
th’ month; an’ you can stay off it. I’m takin’ posses- 
sion on th’ first, an’ givin’ you public notice of that 
here an’ now.” 
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He moved toward the door, waved Shorty aside, and 
raised the latch. 

“There’s quite a heap of insults to be paid for. Yore 
friend Nueces, here, wants to keep his gun loose. If 
Burns an’ Bludsoe hear about his smart-Aleck remarks 
concernin’ them there’ll be shootin’ as shore as hell.’’ 

He opened the door and stepped across the threshold. 

“T’m sorry yore dad was killed, but I’m a lot sorrier 
that it wasn’t you that rode home with that money. 
Good-bye, an’ go to hell, th’ lot of you!” 

The door slammed with a force which sent ancient 
and undisturbed dust puffing out from unexpected 
places; and with the slam Corson moved swiftly side- 
wise in line with the one small front window, his gaze 
centred on the boots of the angry ranchman, watch- 
ing every step until the man had crossed the street and 
become lost to sight behind a building on the far side. 

Shorty and Nueces had started toward the door, 
both eager to speed the departing man with close-placed 
bullets at his heels, but Corson flung out his arm and 
checked them in their strides. 

“Stay here!’”’ he snapped, tensely. ‘‘He’s makin’ 
somethin’ I aim to use, out there in th’ dust.” 

- In another minute he opened the door and hastened 
into the street, bent low over the fresh tracks indis- 
putably belonging to Watson. He studied them in- 
tently, passing from one to another, and when he finally 
arose to his full height he was shaking his head in sullen 
regret. There was no similarity, except in the spacing, 
of these prints with the ones he had seen and memo- 
rized in the arroyo; they were entirely different in width, 
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length, and impression, the rounded outer heel telling 
positively of a bow-legged maker, while those in the 
arroyo fairly shouted that their maker had been knock- 
kneed. 

Nueces and Shorty had followed their young friend, 
both studying the plain, fresh prints; and they both 
arose, shook their heads, and swore under their breath. 

The three friends exchanged meaning looks and then 
walked back to the little restaurant, where Big Jim 
and Red Perdue leaned lazily against the wall. 

“Not a thing to pin it onto anybody that we sus- 
pect,” grunted Corson as he stopped near the step. 
“Red, you might as well go out to th’ ranch. Tell 
Watson anythin’ he wants to know, for he knows it 
already, far’s you can tell him. Are you with us, or 
with him, in this thing?” 

“T’m workin’ for Watson, but I’m shore ag’in th’ 
man that killed yore dad,” answered Red, somewhat 
indignantly. “If you can prove it was Watson, Ill 
help you hang him. In a thing of this kind I ain’t 
above listenin’ all I can; an’ if I hear anythin’ that you 
oughta know, then I’ll make shore that you do know it. 
Just th’ same, Bob, you better let Watson rest, yo’re 
wastin’ time with him. Find El Toro an’ you’ll find 
a trail that’ll lead you to somethin’ worth while.” 

“T got my own ideas about El Toro,” retorted Cor- 
son. “He had>no hand in th’ killin’, an’ I reckon it 
mebby surprised him. If he had anythin’ at all to do 
with last night’s business, it was with what took place 
after Dad was shot. Th’ man that shot him is th’ 
coyote that I’m interested in right now.” He pushed 
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his Stetson back and frankly scratched his head. 
“Whoever he was, he shore was a trail-hidin’ genius; 
but I’ll get him, sooner or later.’ He turned to the 
otners. “Let’s go up to th’ Cheyenne an’ have a war- 
talk. See you later, Red.” 

They soon mounted and rode slowly up the street, 
pausing to reply to the expressions of the men they met, 
men who found their old-time respect for John Corson 
slowly returning, and who always had liked him and 
his son. 

Dismounting before the Cheyenne, they trooped in, 
pushing through the mixed crowd before the bar, all 
of whom murmured their regrets and sympathy. 
Corson leaned over the counter and spoke to the man 
behind it. 

“Want to borrow yore room, Steve, to make a war- 
talk,” he said. 

“Go right ahead, Bob. Learn anythin’ that calls 
for a roper”’ 

“No, not a damn thing,” growled Bob, slowly shaking 
his head. 

“Warn’t no signs of bydrophoby skunks, was there?” 

persisted Steve in a low voice. 
“Not a thing to show that he wasn’t in that hotel room 
all night,” answered Corson, stepping toward the little 
room which Steve called home. He opened the door 
and stood aside to let his companions enter first, and 
then followed Big Jim. 

Steve looked at the closing door and then at the star- 
ing crowd. He picked up the bung-starter, placed it 
in full view on the counter, and made a significant 
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gesture, conveying the idea that any one whose curios- 
ity impelled him to play eavesdropper would nurse a 
broken head. 

Once inside the little room it did not take Nueces 
very long to learn all that had been found out, or, 
rather, all that had not been found out. Corson spoke 
frankly, finished, and gently shook his head. 

“T reckon that lets Watson out of it,” he grudgingly 
admitted. “I’m not backin’ suspicions or dislike in 
a thing like this. What I’m backin’ is evidence. I 
believed that Watson was th’ most interested, that he 
wanted to get th’ notes, destroy them, an’ in that way 
get th’ ranch for nothin’. Of course, if he did it, he 
would have taken th’ money, too. But if Dad had left 
th’ cash in town, or hid it, those notes were still worth 
more than their face value to Watson because of th’ 
interest. If Dad had th’ money on him, as well as th’ 
notes, then Watson would make a real clean-up. 

“We found out at th’ bank that Watson drew out 
eighty thousan’ dollars instead of thirty thousan’. 
That was proved beyond doubt. At th’ hotel we found 
that th’ sum was eighty thousan’. Out on th’ Bar-W 
Bludsoe an’ Burns both said they didn’t witness no 
notes, but just th’ bill of sale. We tried to get them 
to say what th’ purchase price was, but they admitted 
that they didn’t know anythin’ about that. All they 
knowed was that they signed a bill of sale, which was 
about all they would know. That rings true. Now, 
it’s foolish to persist in suspectin’ Watson when every- 
thin’ we’ve learned shows otherwise; when th’ tracks, 
themselves, show otherwise. Whoever killed Dad went 
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from this town to do it, an’ came back here. That’s 
all I know.” 

He faced Nueces. 

“How did you an’ Watson pass th’ time?” 

Nueces stretched, and answered, telling his conversa- 
tion with the ranchman, his facial expressions and 
gestures adding much to the recital. His auditors lis- 
tened in growing amazement, and at the end of the 
recital Bob Corson was leaning forward, his hands on 
his knees, and they were closed so tightly that the 
knuckles stood out in livid lumps. 

An’ he took all that!” he exclaimed. “He took all 
that from you like a sick cow?”’ His voice was pitching 
high. 

“‘Swallered it like it was sugar-coated,” said Nueces, 
his eyes narrowed, his face grim and eager. He was 
watching Corson’s expression, hoping fiercely, yet say- 
ing nothing. Whatever the reaction was, it must be 
unguided, undirected. 

“My G—d!” cried Corson, leaping to his feet and 
pacing swiftly to and fro. ‘‘No innocent man would 
have taken that, Nueces! No innocent man would 
have set there an’ let you insult him like that! No 
innocent man would have dared to let such talk go on!” 

“But what could he have done ag’in Nueces?” de- 
manded Big Jim, at last stirred into saying something. 
“He knowed Nueces would kill him before he touched 
his gun. Hell, you don’t expect a man to commit 
suicide, do your” 

“An innocent man would have had no choice!” re- 
torted Corson. “Even if he considered that, he 
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would have told Nueces to leave his gun on th’ counter, 
an’ go out in th’ street for a lickin’. You know damn 
well that them ham-like fists of yourn would have filled 
that lunch room. You’d have wrecked the place, but 
you would ’a’ stopped Nueces’ mouth from makin’ a 
noose to fit around yore neck!”’ 

“Ex-actly,” grunted Nueces, smiling grimly. 

“Why did Watson name Bludsoe an’ Burns as th’ 
two men of them five Texans that would bet money on 
themselves in a pistol fight?’’? demanded Corson, ex- 
citedly. “You know that all them Texans are gun- 
fighters. You know that there’s one of ’em that’s 
a better gun-fighter than either Burns or Bludsoe: 
Tom Powers. You know that neither Burns nor Blud- 
soe have any business standin’ up ag’in this long-legged 
streak of lightnin’. Why did Watson name them two 
in what might easily be th’ beginnin’ of somethin’ 
that would end in powder smoke? Because they 
signed as witnesses, that’s why!” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” growled Big Jim, 
better with his hands and gun than he was with his 
head. “He had to call Nueces’ talk, didn’t he?” 

“He did; but if he only wanted to call that talk he 
would have named th’ best man he’s got: Tom Powers, 
an’ not Bludsoe an’ Burns! Why did he name them 
twor”’ 

“What th’ hell are you askin’ me for?” indignantly 
demanded Big Jim. 

“Because, shore as hell, Burns an’ Bludsoe signed 
as witnesses on some notes, an’ Watson’s uneasy about 
what they may say one of these days. That’s why he 
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named two instead of one, an’ that’s why they are th’ 
ones he picked. He knows that Nueces can take ’em, 
one at a time, an’ kill ’°em both; an’ I’m prophesyin’ 
that Nueces will be given th’ chance to take ’em both 
on, to save his face an’ make good his words.” 

He whirled to face the lanky gunman, and shook his 
fist under the long and predatory nose. 

“That’s a job you don’t get, Nueces; you’ve made 
yore play to help me out, an’ when them two Texans 
get all ribbed up to call yore hand, I’m takin’ yore 
place. Don’t you forget that! Th’ Corsons fight their 
own battles.”’ 

“W-e-l-l,”” drawled Nueces, an affectionate grin 
changing the expression on his face, “I made my talk 
with my eyes open, an’ I meant what I said. You can 
put up th’ money if you’ve got it; but I’m sorta lookin’ 
forward to burnin’ a little powder. I hate th’ looks of 
gold teeth, an’ th’ first chance I get I’m shore goin’ to 
say so, right out loud.. Then I'll knock ’em out. 
After that there ain’t no tellin’ what might happen. 
Bludsoe will fight like a wildcat. He’s a right willin’ 
hombre, but his partner ain’t quite so willin’. That’s 
a good thing, too. It would bea shame to kill ’em both, 
when you might need one of ’em, some day, to explain 
things. Comin’ right down to cases, we ought to keep 
‘em both alive. I can win that bet anytime. You see, 
if Watson wants ’em to get killed, we oughta want to 
keep ’em alive. Reckon that’s reasonable, since we 
figger to copper his bets.” 

“You, ‘me’, ‘I’,” sneered Shorty in strong disgust. . 
“You shore think a hell of a lot of yoreself, Nueces. 
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Judgin’ from yore talk there ain’t nobody present but 
you, me, an’ I!. Gettin’ so swelled up you can’t see 
menomore?P There’s two of ’em, ain’t there? They’re 
pardners, ain’t they? Well, there’s two of us, an’ 
we're pardners. What about me?” 

“Shorty, I allus have a hard time seein’ you, even 
when you stand up,” replied Nueces; ‘“‘but when yo’re 
settin’ down you sorta fade right out of sight. Be- 
sides, if you go an’ get tangled up in any Colt wrastlin’ 
match, you’ll shore as hell kill yore man; an’, like | 
told Watson, dead men don’t tell no tales. I ain’t 
aimin’ to kill nobody that’ll mebby be useful. All I 
figger on doin’ is to put a home-made, blunt-nosed, 
soft-lead slug through George Bludsoe’s right arm; an’ 
th’ same through Jackie Burns’ left arm, him bein’ 
left-handed. If I do that every so often I can keep 
‘em both alive, but harmless. You don’t savvy th’ 
fine points of this here affair.”’ 

Corson stifled the laughter that threatened to 
strangle him, and levelled an accusing finger at the 
open-mouthed Shorty. 

“You don’t use yore head like me an’ Nueces,” he 
choked. 

“Hell, no,” admitted Shorty. “I ain’t no damn 
goat!” 

Big Jim’s loud and totally unexpected guffaw made 
his companions start, and they all regarded him with 
strong disfavour. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” roared Big Jim. “Now I 
know what Nueces’ face reminds me of! Haw! Haw! 
Haw! Put some chin whiskers on it, an’ give him a 
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goat odour, an’ he shore couldn’t pass no ram in th’ 
matin’ season without fightin’ for his life! Haw! Haw! 
Haw!” 

Shorty leaped from the chair after one intent look at 
Nueces’ face, left the floor, and clicked his heels to- 
gether three times before he came down again. 

“T allus reckoned you was dumb, Jim!” he shouted. 
“Why, you ain’t nowhere near as dumb as you look!” 

Nueces was scowling at the big man, but there was a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“Hell, he couldn’t be that dumb, an’ live,” he grunted) 
and then turned to Corson. “Well, Bob; now what 
you think?” 

“What do I think?” demanded Corson, fiercely. 
“Why, I think that Jim Watson murdered my old 
dad—that’s what I think! An’ you boys will be doin’ 
me a favour if you don’t mention that to anybody. 
Savvy that? Not to nobody! Watson reckons he’s 
cleared hisself, an’ I’m admittin’ he’s got a purty good 
right to reckon so; an’, likewise, I’m admittin’ that 
I’m goin’ to let him keep on thinkin’ so.” 

“Keno!” said Nueces, quickly and proudly. “He’s 
guilty as Judas.” 

“Right!” snapped Shorty, a grim smile crinkling the 
skin of his face. ‘‘Now I’ll recover my spirits; I was 
hopin’, all along, that Watson done it.” 

“1711 help you recover yore spirits, Shorty,” said 
Nueces, lazily arising. ‘You left ’em with mine, out 
behind th’ bar. Let’s go get ’em.” 

“What you talkin’ about?” asked Big Jim, dubiously. 

“We are talkin’ about—what are we talkin’ about, 
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Nueces?” asked Shorty as he started toward the door 
with suspicious alacrity. 

“Why, th’ last subject under palaver,’’ answered 
Nueces, falling in behind his friend, ““was home-made 
sage-hen aigs. Put some chin whiskers on that, Jimmy, 
an’ see what it reminds you of.”’ 

They leaned against the bar and had their spirits, 
answering questions and asking them; and then Shorty 
moved along and nudged Corson in the ribs. 

“T told Alvarez to keep an eye on Higgins till we told 
him not to,” he whispered. 

“Go up an’ tell him to keep Higgins there until after 
dark, an’ charge th’ likker up to me,” replied Corson. 
‘After dark he is to put th’ sot outside his back door, 
an’ not pay any attention to him after that. Tell 
him to forget everythin’ he knows about Higgins an’ 
LSvs 
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Shorty nodded and wandered out to his horse as 
Corson beckoned to Big Jim, who moved along the bar 
and ‘stopped against his friend’s side. 

“You borrow a cayuse after dark, Jim,’’ Corson told 
him. ‘When it gets real dark, lead it around behind 
Alvarez’s saloon. You'll find Higgins there, very 
drunk. ‘Tie him on th’ cayuse an’ take him out to th’ 
ranch. I want to be with him when he sobers up an’ 
gets so he can talk. You savvy?” 

“Shore; but suppose he don’t want to goP”’ 

“What th’ hell has that got to do with it?”’ snapped 
Corson. 

“Nothin’; not nothin’ a-tall,” replied Big Jim, 
hastily. “Ill get him.” 
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“That’s right,” said Corson, nodding. ‘Tell th’ 
boys to keep him in th’ bunkhouse, to keep him tight. 
By that I don’t mean drunk. I got some hard ridin’ 
ahead of me, an’ th’ tracks of them four cayuses are 
gettin’ older all th’ time. There’s one good thing, 
though: there ain’t been no wind since they was made.” 

“You ridin’ after them fellers alone?” asked Big 
Jim, shaking his head to keep awake. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ answered Corson, his own eyes heavy. “You 
want to borrow that cayuse from a good friend, Jim, 
an’ tell him to keep quiet about it. If them four fellers 
kept off th’ Cactus road there’ll be tracks that mebby 
will lead me to somethin’; if they didn’t, then I[’ll not 
be gone long. If they’ve left a trail I’ll let this section 
settle down a little, an’ mebby get careless, while I go 
off an’ stir up another part of th’ country.” 

“7 hear there’s a new waitress up in th’ hotel,’’ sug- 
gested Jim, restlessly, his ears attuned to some of the 
conversations going on about him. “TI also hears she’s 
right purty.” 

“Yeah; so I heard just now,” replied Corson. “I 
also heard some fellers say, coupla minutes ago, that 
she’s married. That take away any of yore ragin’ 
appetite?” 

“Aw, hell,” growled Big Jim, disgustedly. There 
seemed to be flies in all his ointments. He rubbed his 
eyes and yawned prodigiously. ‘I’m goin’ up to th’ 
harness shop, find me a bundle of hides, an’ go to sleep 
till time to get that cayuse. There ain’t no hides on 
earth that stink enough to keep me awake, th’ way I 
oh 
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Shorty came in and joined them, made a whispered 
report, and hung by his elbows from the bar. He 
gaped and blinked, yawning twice while Corson gave 
final instructions to Big Jim, who slowly turned from 
the counter and slouched away, eager to get to the 
bundle of hides and make up some lost sleep. 

Corson talked with Shorty for a few minutes and 
found, now that the need for action had lulled and 
the excitement died down, that he was painfully sleepy. 
He had a room up the street, and he longed for its bed, 
but there still remained something to be done, and sleep 
would have to wait. 

“What you goin’ to do now, Bob?” asked Shorty, 
glancing enviously toward the rear of the room, where 
snores were sounding. 

Corson told him briefly, his eyes fixed on something 
on the other side of the pool table. This something was 
Nueces, sound asleep in a chair, his pool cue lying be- 
tween his released hands and resting against a shoulder. 

“You better foller Nueces’ lead, Shorty,” he sug- 
gested. 

Shorty grinned, yawned, and turned listlessly away. 
He stopped and turned back again. 

“You leavin’ Big Jim to kidnap Higgins all by his- 
selir’’ 

“Shore; why not?” 

*“Yo’re shore you don’t want me an’ Nueces to ride 
with your” 

“No, why should I?” 

“How do J know? What you askin’ me so damn 
many questions for?”’ growled Shorty. He stretched 
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until his joints cracked and then waddled sleepily away. 
He turned his head and looked over his shoulder. 

“I can beat Nueces playin’ pool, an’ I can beat him 
sleepin’,” he chuckled, and in another few moments 
his snores paid his long and lanky friend the sincere 
flattery of imitation. 


Corson reached the place where the tracks of four 
horses joined the Cactus road, found that they did not 
cross it, and followed the road for a dozen miles with- 
out finding any sign to show that the tracks had left it. 
This was a well-used highway running a little east of 
south and following along the western side of the range 
of hills which lay west of Willow Springs. It led to 
Cactus, through it, and then branched several times, 
each branch hard-packed and leading to scattered set- 
tlements. 

Corson knew that to follow the road any farther, 
or any of its branches, would yield nothing but time 
and labour lost. He had caught himself falling asleep 
in the saddle and knew that even if he had a plain trail 
to follow he was too sleepy to trust himself to keep to 
it. A determined man can fight hunger for a surprising 
length of time; he can successfully battle thirst for a 
much shorter time; but sleep he cannot fight when once 
its crushing weight begins to beat him down. There 
was nothing for him to do but go to the ranch and let 
sleep have its way; and this he did, although he never 
could remember reaching the JC. His friends took him, 
sound asleep, from the saddle, and placed him in a bunk; 
and he knew nothing until late the following morning. 


CHAPTER, XI 
IN THE STILLY NIGHT 


ACK in Willow Springs darkness hovered tenta- 

b tively, and then dropped down over the town 

like a swiftly falling blanket. Big Jim, awakened 

by the harness maker, groped blunderingly to the 

corral of a friend, saddled that friend’s extra horse, 

mounted his own, and rode slowly toward the rear of 
Alvarez’s saloon. 

Certain sounds and activities in the darkness sent 
his hand to his holster and made him draw up sharply; 
but he knew the grunting, quarrelling voices, and was 
quickly reassured. 

“Who’re your Quzén es?’’ came a low challenge, un- 
questionably hostile. 

“Big Jim, you damn fool!” 

“Oh!” came a replying grunt, weighted with disap- 
pointment. “You got that cayuse?’”’ 

“Shore; you got Higgins?”’ 

“Th’ damn fool wants to know if we’ve got Higgins,”’ 
said the voice. 

“You reckon I’m deaf? J heard him. What you 
doin’ with that rope end?’”’ | 

“Here it is; but I’m tellin’ you that if you tie him up 
like that you'll shore kill him.” 

“An’ J’m tellin’ you that yore gran’mother stole 
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sheep. Hey, Jim! What th’ hell you doin’ with that 
hoss? Admirin’ him? Lead him up here!” 

‘Hell, th’ bigger they are th’ less brains they have,” 
said the other voice. From this remark one gathered 
that it was Shorty speaking. 

“That sop”? snapped the second man. “Hey, Jzm! 
Will you bring up that hossr”’ 

The clatter of hoofs on the street stopped the mys- 
terious activities behind the saloon, and three hands 
dropped to walnut; but the hoofs rolled on without 
stopping, and work was forthwith resumed. 

““Th’ idea,’’ said Nueces’ voice, “is to make th’ 
coyote walk every step of th’ way. He’s so full of 
likker that he’ll mebby stay drunk for a couple months,” 
he sarcastically explained. “‘Bob wants him sober by 
mornin’, an’ sober he’ll be. This here rope will keep 
him from saggin’ an’ droppin’, an’ mebby gettin’ lost; 
but it’ll let him walk. If he don’t walk, then he can 
drag. I’m bettin’ he walks.” A series of grunts fol- 
lowed, and then came a profane question: “What 
th’ hell ever made you pick out new rope? It’s too 
stiff to tie good knots. Here, grab hold of this, an’ 
pull, yourunt! Pull, | tell you!” There came a snort. 
‘Th’ bigger they are th’ less brains they got! H-e-I-l!”’ 

Other hoofbeats became audible, coming from the 
direction of the trail from Watson’s ranch, and the two 
punchers hurried to finish their job. 

“Here, Jim,” ordered Nueces. “We've put him in 
th’ saddle, an’ tied him there, in case you have to make 
a run for it. If you ain’t follered, stop an’ wait for us. 
If we don’t come up, an’ you ain’t bothered by any- 
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body, take him outa th’ saddle, tie him to th’ stirrup 
leather, an’ make him hoof it every foot of the way to 
th’ JC. Get a-goin’, now, round-about for that short- 
cut trail. an’ stick to it. Me an’ Shorty will foller as 
soon as wecan. Them fellers ridin’ in may be Watson’s 
Texans. Get a-goin’!”’ 

Big Jim and his prisoner faded into the dark, the 
sounds of their walking horses lost in the noise made by 
the incoming riders. Shorty and Nueces slipped along 
the side of the saloon, hugging the wall, and saw Tom 
Powers and his Texans burst into and out of the 
straggling patch of lamplight before the open door. 
They whirled up the street in a compact mass and 
stopped in front of the Cheyenne, where they dis- 
mounted and went inside. 

“If they wasn’t lookin’ for trouble they’d never pick 
out th’ Cheyenne,’’ muttered Nueces, moving restlessly. 

“They’re shore lookin’ for somethin’,” admitted 
Shorty, knowing what was in his friend’s mind, and 
wondering how to lead his thoughts from warlike deeds 
and into other channels. 

“Betcha one of them coyotes is a-lookin’ for me,” 
grunted Nueces, pushing away from the wall. “Hell, 
I ain’t never very hard to find.” 

“You: keep yore shirt on, you Flathead,” growled 
Shorty. “‘They’re more likely lookin’ for—lookin’ 
for—Higgins, by Gawd!”’ He gave silent thanks for 
this inspiration. “That's it, Nueces! Watson’s tryin’ 
to get him out on his ranch, where he can make him 
keep his flabby mouth shut!’’ Under his breath he 
muttered: “Brains? Hub!” 
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“‘Mebby so; mebby so,” grunted Nueces, uncertainly. 
*“Might be a good thing if I sorta wandered down 
there to th’ Cheyenne, an’ asked some questions. 
What you think, huh?” 

“7’}1 tell you what I think, you damn fool!” retorted 
Shorty. “I think yore play is to shoot it out with 
Bludsoe right in that there street, in broad daylight, 
with everybody lookin’ on. Th’ publicker, th’ better. 
Show him up an’ don’t give him no chance to belly- 
ache, or his friends to belly-ache. That's what I think! 
Now you get after Big Jim an’ see that he gets Higgins 
to th’ bunkhouse. If you think half as much of Bob 
Corson as you let on, you’ll do that an’ not nothin’ else.” 

“Why, you bow-laigged little wart!”’ snorted Nueces, 
indignantly. ‘You know right well how I feel about 
Corson! Ab-h-b!” he said, trying to peer into his com- 
panion’s face, but baffled by the dark and the wide 
hat brim. “‘Yo’re right handy tellin’ me what to do; 
what you aimin’ to dor” 

“1’m aimin’ to lay low, you tumblebug, an’ see what 
iecan learn:” 

“You ain’t figgerin’ to lay low in some saloon while 
they’re in it, are you? You ain’t aimin’ to lay low by 
hollerin’ out loud, right in front of ’em, are your I’ve 
seen you lay low before this.” 

“My Gawd! I ain’t that dumb!” 

“Well, mebby not; but yo’re cussed close to it.” 

“You get after Big Jim an’ Higgins!” ordered Shorty, 
peremptorily. “‘I’ll overtake you before you get half- 
way to th’ JC, if you make that drunk walk it off.” 

“All right,’ growled Nueces, reluctantly, “but I 
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would like to find out what they’re doin’ down to th’ 
Cheyenne.” 

He knew that his companion was right in what he 
had said about shooting it out with Bludsoe, but he 
hated to let Bludsoe swagger around and make erro- 
neous statements. 

“You get on that short-cut trail,” ordered Shorty, 
“‘an’ not by th’ way of th’ Cheyenne. I’ll be after you 
purty soon.” 

Nueces took his growls toward the rear of the build- 
ing and past it to where his horse stood. Then he 
mounted and swung toward the short-cut trail, his eyes 
on the distant Cheyenne as long as its lights could be 
seen. A rise shut him off from them and he pushed 
forward at a lope, every now and then calling Big 
Jim’s name in case that person had heard him coming 
and had left the trail to let him ride past. 

“Big ham head!” chuckled Shorty. ‘‘Watson’s too 
wise to take any interest in Higgins if he committed 
that murder. He knows Higgins was right in that 
saloon, drunk as two owls, that whole night. I know 
what them Texans are lookin’ for; but they won’t 
find Nueces now. Lots of things can happen at night 
that can’t happen in daylight with people watchin’; 
an’ when Nueces shoots it out with any of that bunch 
it shore is goin’ to be daylight; an’ I’m goin’ to be 
settin’ somewhere close by with a rifle acrost my knee.” 
He chuckled. “Brains! Huh!” 

There was movement in front of the Cheyenne as 
men passed from its ligh ted door, across the light patch 
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to the tie rail, and mounting, rode down the street. 
They stopped at every saloon and store, and kept com- 
ing steadily from point to point, in every case taking 
the trouble to mount and ride the varying distances. 
At last they drew up before Alvarez’s building, dropped 
the reins down over their horses’ heads, and surged 
noisily through the open door, their swift, threatening 
glances sweeping the room. 

George Bludsoe ripped out a curse of disappointment 
and let his hand fall from the holster. Although Tom 
Powers was foreman and the leader of this group of 
men, he seemed to have delegated the lead to his pug- 
nacious, gold-toothed puncher. Bludsoe advanced to 
the bar, scowling at the Mexican behind it. 

“You seen that Nueces coyoter” he truculently 
demanded, in his habitual and well-known manner 
when dealing with Mexicans. The expression on his 
face, the tone of his voice, and every movement of his 
body showed his open contempt for all things Mexican; 
and stirred instant and smouldering resentment in the 
heart of the man he faced. 

Alvarez took no sides in the affairs of men not of his 
own race, and he might have answered truthfully; but 
now he looked unflinchingly into the sullen and angry 
face before him and lied calmly, and with the practised 
expertness which gave the ring of truth. 

“No, I have not seen heem theese evenin’.”’ 

“You shore?””? demanded Bludsoe, scowling deeper. 

“But why should I see heemP He does not come 
een her-re.” 
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“‘Good thing for him he didn’t come in here to-night 
an’ stay here!”’ retorted Bludsoe. “Seems to me he 
got outa town right pronto.” 

“He’s harder to ketch than a four-laigged coyote,” 
laughed one of the group. 

The foreman now resumed his leadership and waved 
the others to the bar. 

“Well, we can drownd our sorrer, anyhow. Set out 
th’ best you got,’’ he said to the bartender, “‘an’ pronto!” 
_ Alvarez turned slowly and with stiff-shouldered dig- 
nity toward the back bar, took a bottle from a shelf 
under it, placed it exactly on the inner edge of the 
counter, and then slid five glasses toward his customers; 
but each glass stopped before it had covered half the 
distance. The thirsty group leaned forward and 
reached, which provided Alvarez with a degree of satis- 
faction not revealed by his placid and unreadable face. 
Had his face been readable he might have died then 
and there. 

“He run out on you, George,” said a man at the 
far end of the lineup. “Made a lot of big war-talk, 
an’ then hit th’ trail like a scared jack rabbit. Here’s 
that you ketch him!” 

“Aw, he’s like all th’ rest of them Box-M coyotes,” 
said another in strong disgust. ‘“Only way to git one 
of them hole-hunters is to go out to their ranch an’ 
smoke ’em out.” 

Seemingly several things happened at the same time. 
There came three quick reports from the street, the 
frantic hoof-hammering of a small stampede, and the 
whiskey glass in the upraised hand of the last speaker 
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disappeared in the air, while slivers of glass and drops of 
whiskey obeyed the laws of momentum and gravity. 

The Texans surged to the door with more courage 
than good sense, seeing they all were in a strong light. 
The first man who reached the threshold felt his hat 
tug strongly at his head coincident with the spang 
of a splinter and a flash and roar from the street. He 
ducked, turned, made a terse remark, and the two 
lamps in the room flew apart and darkness fell. The 
sounds of the racing horses were dying out behind the 
building, but there now sprang into hearing the swift 
gallop of a horse not far away. This was Shorty’s 
horse, and Shorty was on it, returning from a person- 
ally conducted stampede. Several jutting streaks of 
sparky flame announced to him that his movements 
were full of interest, but this was no news to him, and 
he overcame the temptation to spot himself for a lucky 
shot. 

New lamps were brought and lighted, and they re- 
vealed a room deserted by all but the calm-faced pro- 
prietor. He procured a broom and slowly, methodically 
began to sweep up the broken glass, thankful that he 
did not have a raging fire to fight. 

A head rose outside a window and George Bludsoe 
peered over the sill, his gun lying across it. 

“1 thought you said he hadn’t been in here to-night!” _ 
he accused in a snarl. 

Alvarez glanced at him, and then at a sombrero lying» 
near the door. He unhurriedly swept the hat through 
a pool of kerosene and out into the street, and then 
replied without emotion: 
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“I spik tr-rue, Sefior Bludsoe; he haf not been een 
her-re theese evenin’. That was not heem. Eet was 
not hees shootin’, onless,” he cogitated a moment, 
and nodded, ‘‘onless he shoot to mees.”’ 

“Hey, George!” called a peevish voice from the dark- 
ness across the street. ‘‘Now see what you went an’ 
done! How we goin’ to git home?”’ 

The words of Mr. Bludsoe were beyond repetition, 
and he forgot his half-formed resolution to shoot Al- 
varez, forgot it entirely in his conversation with this 
unseen friend. 

Out on the short-cut trail Big Jim pulled the horses 
to a stand, and listened. He was a comfortable dis- 
tance from town, but he thought he heard the faint 
sound of gun shots. Riding from the trail until he 
believed himself to be safe from the observation of any 
pursuers, he stopped again, and waited. In due time 
he was rewarded by hearing the hoofbeats of a single 
horse, rapidly growing louder; and then he heard his 
name called in a well-known but somewhat vexed voice, 
and he answered. 

Nueces was waiting for him on the trail, but Nueces 
was so twisted in his saddle that he faced the rear. He, 
too, had heard the sound of firing. 

“What you swearin’ about?” curiously asked Big 
Jim. 

“That sawed-off, bow-laigged, triple-spavined friend 
of mine!” snapped Nueces, still facing backward. 
“He’s got th’ head of a coyote an’ th’ nature of a 
hawg!”’ 

“Shore, but what did he do now?’”’ 
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“How th’ hell.do J know?” snapped Nueces, facing 
about with a jerk. “He got rid of me first, didn’t he?” 

Big Jim pondered this nugget of thought for a mo- 
ment, and then changed the subject. 

“You goin’ to make this pore devil hoof it all th’ way 
toeth’_JCr”’ 

“Yes, | am; an’ I wish it was twice as far!’’ snapped 
Nueces. He swung to the ground and got busy with 
various and complicated knots. Then he hauled the 
sodden wreck from the saddle and leaned it against the 
horse. In a few moments he was back in the saddle 
again. ‘‘Come on!” he growled. 

An hour passed and then Nueces raised his hand 
and checked his horse. Far back on the trail some- 
thing sounded suspiciously like singing. It grew 
steadily louder and the words became recognizable: 

“Oh, Beulah Land, sweet Beulah Land, 
As on th’ high-est mount I stand, 


An’ look away, acrost th’ sea, 
Where man-sions ar-re pre-pared for me—” 


“Would you listen to that!’’ demanded Nueces, dis- 
gustedly. “Runty hypercrite! J’ll prepare somethin’ 
for him one of these days; an’ it shore won’t be no 
mansion!’’ He raised his voice. ‘‘Hey, S-b-o-r-t-y!”’ 

“Oh, Beulah Land, sweet Beulah Land, 
As on th’ high-est mount | stand, 
An’ look away, acrost th’ sea, 
Where man-sions ar-re pre-pared for me—” 

“You'd figger he was comin’ from Sunday School,” 
growled Nueces. ‘‘S-b-o-r-t-y!” 

“W-h-a-t !”’ 
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“What was that shootin’P”’ 
“What shootin’?”’ 
“ That shootin’!” 
“Shootin’?”’ 
“Yes, shootin 
“Mebby it was guns.” 
¢__ ! Who was doin’ it?” 
“What?” 
“Who—was—doin’—it?”’ 
“‘Mebby it was them Texans. 

“Oh, Beulah Land, sweet Beulah Land, 

As on th’ high-est mount | stand, 


An’ look a-way, acrost th’ sea, 
Where man-sions ar-re pre-pared for me—”’ 


ap? 


“Too bad he don’t know more of it,” said Big Jim. 
“Sounds right nice in the dark.” 

fe ! Yes! He oughta sing it in a cellar, 
with th’ doors shut!’’ Nueces raised his voice again. 
“What was them Texans shootin’ at?” 

“W-h-a-tP” 

“What—was—them—Texans—shootin’—atP”’ 

“You, they reckoned; me, I guess. Anyhow, they 
didn’t hit nothin’ but a couple of lamps.” 

“What started itP”’ 

“There was a couple of shots. Their cayuses stam- 
peded, right from in front of Alvarez’s. They split up, 
couple miles from town, an’ I sorta lost track of ’em; so | 
reckon Higgins can hoof it all th’ way now, without bein’ 
bothered by a lot of polecats.”” He chuckled. “You 
should ’a’ seen that sombrero leave that head. Reckon 
it wasn’t on very tight.” He laughed contentedly. 
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gunnin’.”’ 

“Who was they gunnin’ for?’”’ asked Nueces, feeling 
that he knew the answer. 

“Feller called Nueces,” laughed Shorty. “Brains? 


Hub !” 


CHAPTER XII 


ANOTHER BLIND LEAD 


HE rising sun found Nueces and his companions 
before the stirring bunkhouse of the JC. Higgins, 


exhausted nearly to the point of prostration, was 
no longer drunk, but he was a pitiable wreck. He was 
placed in a bunk, given a heartening drink of raw 
liquor, and turned over to face the wall and away from 
the light of a curtained window. His three captors 
partook of the same bottle and found bunks for them- 
selves. 

Corson awakened, his stomach clamouring for food, 
and as he gathered his senses he realized that the dim 
light of the room was caused by covered windows. 
Through the narrow crack of the partly closed door he 
saw a blaze of sunlight, and from the kitchen came 
sounds and odours which made his empty stomach 
fairly writhe. Pulling on his boots he started toward 
the gallery door, and then paused to peer into four 
bunks; and when he went on again he wore a broad 
smile. Notifying the cook that he was ready for food, 
he hastened outside to the wash bench, and partly 
closed his eyes against the glare of the light. 

The JC foreman, seated on one end of the bench, 
recrossed his legs and grunted a good-morning. He 
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was a product of the Panhandle, where he had learned 
that a man solved things for himself, and in his own 
way; and his unfamiliarity with courts and court proce- 
dure had put him into hot water on more than one 
occasion; and his unfamiliarity was no greater than his 
dislike for such fetters of civilization. A thing was either 
right or wrong, decided largely by self-interest and 
personal point of view; and he needed no judge to tell 
him which it was. 

“When’s Watson aimin’ to take possession, Bob?”’ 

“First of th’ month,” grunted Corson, bending to 
plunge his face into the water his hands scooped up. 

“Gettin’ yore garrison together ahead of time, ain’t 
your” : 

“Garrison?” inquired Corson, blowing lustily. He 
scooped and plunged again, blowing hard, and then rub- 
bed briskly. 

The old man turned the interrogative over in his 
mind, and tried a new tack. He was a little disap- 
pointed to learn that the newcomers were not reinforce- 
ments; but if they were not, then what were they? 

“Take three men to bring in that stablemanr”’ he 
inquired a little incredulously. The thought was not 
compatible with what he knew about Nueces and 
Shorty. 

““Reckon Shorty an’ Nueces figgered Big Jim might 
lose him,” said Corson, groping for the towel. He 
found it, rubbed his face to a glow, and filled his lungs 
to capacity. “Feel like somethin’ now,” he grunted. 

“Reckon they figgered right,’’ acquiesced the fore- 
man, reaching into a pocket for three quarters of a 
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foot of plug tobacco. He worried off a man’s ration, 
chewed for a moment, and looked up. 

“We could stand off a tolerable number, if we fixed 
things up a mite an’ didn’t bother about holdin’ th’ 
ranchhouse,” suggested the foreman. He chewed re- 
flectively, spat copiously, and continued: 

“Trouble with most fellers is they don’t realize what 
a big target th’ tops of their heads make when they 
rise up to sight over a breastwork, but we can get out 
some head-logs between now an’ th’ first, an’ with a 
little diggin’ here, an’ a little fussin’ there, we shore can 
make things tolerable tight around this bunkhouse.” 

Receiving no reply to this gentle hint, he flashed his 
companion another look, and went on, placidly and 
cheerfully : 

“T come from Texas, Bob, an’ J allus reckoned I was 
a Texan. My old dad died at San Jacinto, an’ I fit for 
four long years under th’ Stars an’ Bars; but there are 
Texans-as are Texans, an’ there are Texans as are 
coyotes. I don’t like Watson, nor nobody that works 
for him. I just found out, for dead certain, that all 
our boys feel th’ same way. If you want to carry a 
chip or two on yore shoulder, you can tell Watson to 
come a-shootin’ when he comes to take over this here 
ranch.” 

“You can’t fight th’ law, Pop,” replied Corson, 
chuckling with delight at the old man’s loyalty and 
forthright methods. | 

“Don’t tell me that I can’t do somethin’ that I’ve 
already did,” retorted the old man, placidly. 
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“You'd have th’ sheriff on us with both feet.” 

“I’ve had ’em onto me before now, for just about a 
minute at a time,” rejoined the foreman. “Hell, a 
sheriff ain’t nothin’ but a pants-wearin’ human with a 
mite of nickel-plate a-hangin’ on his vest.” 

“He’s a small cog in a mighty big machine,” retorted 
Corson. ‘No, Pop, we can’t hold this ranch unless we 
got somethin’ to show th’ law that we got a right to 
hold it.”” He glanced toward the ranchhouse. “How 
did Mrs. Corson take it?” 

“Slick as a snake’s back,’’ answered the foreman, “un- 
til we told her about th’ robbery, an’ then she looked 
like a porkypine. I never suspicioned she had such a 
temper, Bob; but they shore are deceivin’ critters.” 
He spat ten feet, pulled his walrus moustache, and 
glanced up sidewise at his young friend. “Says she 
wants to see you, pronto.” 

“‘She’ll see me when I get good an’ ready,” growled 
Corson. ‘Send one of th’ boys into town with th’ 
news that we’re goin’ to hold the funeral to-morrow 
afternoon. Send another down to Cactus for th’ 
minister.” 

He turned slowly on his heel and looked out over the 
range, letting his gaze settle on a small, abrupt hill that 
was fenced in, and where a headstone stood out white in 
the sunlight. 

‘“‘Wimmen are queer critters, Pop, some of ’em for- 
give right easy. I reckon there’s room for Dad out 
there where he belongs, but I’ve had my doubts about 
it. What you think?” 
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‘“‘T knowed yore maw for a long time, Bob. She'll 
rest easier with Ol’ John beside her. Does Watson own 
that little piece of land, too?” 

Corson started, and looked quickly down at the 
speaker; and his face went hard. 

“Yes, he does,” he reluctantly admitted. “‘I’ll shore 
have to see about that, soon’s | can.” 

“Want to ask you another question, Bob, seein’ 
yore so damn strong for th’ law,’ remarked the old 
foreman after an uncomfortable pause in the conversa- 
tion. “Suppose it was proved that Watson killed yore 
dad an’ stole th’ money an’ them notes: would his 
heirs own th’ ranch?” 

“T don’t know, Pop, have to find that out, too,” 
answered the young man. “But it would seem to me 
that if th’ buyer took back th’ purchase price it couldn’t 
be called a sale. There’s time enough for that.” 

A sound caught his ear, and he glanced over the 
range again. 

“Here come a couple of th’ boys now.” 

“Yeah; I’ll send one to Cactus, an’ t’other to Willer 
Springs,” remarked the foreman, rising. ‘“‘You do 
anythin’ yo’re amind to, Bob; th’ boys will stick to you 
all th’ way.” 

Corson turned and entered the building, glancing at 
the cook coming through the kitchen door with a 
coffee pot in his hand, and went to the darkened corner 
of the room where there was a restless stirring in one of 
the bunks. 

Nueces opened his eyes, yawned prodigiously, and 
stretched until he quivered. 
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“T smell grub,” he announced, swinging his long legs 
over the edge of the bunk, and stretching again. 

“You needn’t put on no airs,’’ came a growl across 
the narrow way; “I smell it, too. Awo-wao-wao-o-o! 
Is Higgins awake?”’ 

“No,” replied Corson, turning away. “Let him 
alone for a while. Pop says you fellers blame near 
killed him.” 

“Grub pile,” said the cook, loudly, and was the 
cause of a two-man race for the wash bench. He con- 
sidered the count: there should be two more hungry 
men. He stalked into the darkened corner and laid 
ungentle hands on the shoulder of Big Jim. The bunk 
creaked under the shaking and Big Jim’s natural in- 
quiries received prompt, profane, and pertinent an- 
swers. 

“How many breakfasts do you reckon | aim to cook 
on this fleabitten ranchP”’ demanded the cook. ‘You 
lift yore lazy feet toward that there wash bench, an’ 
lift ’em rapid. That goes for you, too, you knock- 
kneed coyote,” he snapped, turning toward the other 
bunk. ‘‘Come out of them blankets!” 

Higgins stirred under the shaking, found both his 
ears gripped and lifted in unrelenting fingers, and he 
either had to follow the ears or lose them. He followed, 
his eyes still gummed with sleep and his brain only 
partly functioning. He swayed unsteadily on his feet, 
and then sat down suddenly, only by good fortune 
finding the edge of the bunk under him. Again his 
ears were grabbed, and again he rose, this time on 
his toes; but by now he began to sense vaguely what 
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was expected of him, and he stumbled toward the open 
door, wincing as the piercing sunlight stabbed his in- 
flamed and throbbing eyeballs. 

Breakfast was a silent affair and each man’s temper 
was ragged until full stomachs spread a grateful glow 
through the system. Higgins’s poor regard for coffee 
was over-ridden and he drank enough of it to cause ques- 
tion about his nationality; and its effect served him 
like a crutch. As the numbness of his brain wore 
away he found himself speculating about his where- 
abouts, and how he had reached them. 

“T ’aven’t th’ least idea w’ere | am,” he said, but 
without much interest. 

“Aven’t your” asked Shorty. 

“No; nor ’ow I got ’ere,’’ supplemented Higgins, 
looking curiously around. He placed his hands to his 
head, gently at first, until he found it was not as 
fragile as it appeared to be. 

“Yo’re on th’ JC,” said Corson. 

‘““An’ you bloody well walked ’ere,”’ informed Shorty. 

‘An’ we saved yore bally life,” added Nueces as an 
embellishment. 

“Hon th’ JC. Walked ’ere. Saved my life,’ mut- 
tered Higgins, facing away from the sun-lit window. 
“Saved my life,” he repeated, as though the words had 
a charm about them. “Oo an’ ’ow?P”’ 

“Me, Shorty, an’ Big Jim,” said Nueces, answering 
the first part of the question. ; 

“Kept Watson’s Texans from lynchin’ you,” said 
Shorty, answering the second. 

“Or shootin’ you,” said Nueces. 
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“YT favours lynchin’,” retorted Shorty, tartly. 
“They had their ropes.” 

“T says shootin’, rejoined Nueces. “They had 
their guns.” 

“Tf it’s a choice, toss for it,” groaned Higgins. 
“Why did they want my life? Oh, my poor ’ead; 
my poor, poor ’ead!”’ 

““So you couldn’t tell who it was that took Corson’s 
roan,” said Shorty. 

“Or who gave you that gold piece to get drunk on,” 
added Corson. ‘‘Who gave you that, Higgins?”’ 

“‘Oo took Corson’s roan? Oo gave me a gold piecer”’ 
muttered Higgins, gripping his head with spasmodic 
energy as it threatened to fly apart. “Oh, my poor 
?ead! Oh, my poor, poor ’ead!”’ 

“‘Who took Corson’s roan night before last?” per- 
sisted Shorty. 

“Night before lawst? When th’ ’ell was thatr” 

“Why, night before last,” explained Shorty. 

*“‘Shore,”’ said Nueces. 

“Wait a minute,” said Corson, checking his friends. 
He slowly informed the stableman of what had occurred 
during his loss of consciousness, oriented the man as 
well as he could, and gently led him back to the stable 
on the evening of the sale of the ranch. 

“Now, Higgins, tell us what happened on that after- 
noon an’ evenin’, as well as you can.” 

Higgins drank another cup of coffee and did his best, 
forgetting, however, to say that he had seen the gold 
piece drop from Watson’s handkerchief and roll into the 
straw litter. Self-preservation is a persistent instinct. 
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“Then as soon as Watson left you picked up the gold 
piece that you lost some days before, an’ headed for 
Alvarez’s saloon?”’ persisted Corson. 

aay @S2.) 

“Yo’re shore Watson didn’t give you that gold 
piece?”’ 

“Oh, yes; quite sure.”’ 

“What did Watson do in th’ stable, an’ what did he 
say?” 

Higgins told him as well as he could. 

“You just found that gold piece?”’ persisted Corson, 
leaning forward. ‘‘Unless you want to get yoreself 
tangled up in a murder, you better tell th’ truth!” 

“Did Watson give you that money?” snapped 
Nueces, also leaning forward. ‘Did he?” 

“Wait a minute before you answer that question,” 
said Corson. “ An’ look at me! Don’t look away like 
that! Listen to this: th’ prints of a knock-kneed man 
were all around that arroyo. They were made by th’ 
man who murdered my father. Th’ inside edge of th’ 
boot heels were worn down, like those you’ve got on 
now, only more so. Knock-kneed men are right scarce 
out here; an’ them prints are th’ same size as yore own. 
He rode my cayuse, my roan; an’ he went from yore 
stable an’ back to it again. Did Watson give you that 
gold piecer”’ 

“Oh, my poor ’ead!”’ sighed Higgins. ‘No, ’e didn’t 
give it to me. It dropped out of ’is pocket w’en ’e 
took out ’is ’andkerchief, an’ rolled into th’ straw.” 
Then, as a belated thought came to him, he looked up 
with more interest than he had so far shown. “I 
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don’t care ’ow few knock-kneed men there are around 
’ere; | was in th’ saloon all night, as you just said. 
But, Mr. Corson, I’m werry sorry abaht your father; 
an’ no mistake abaht that.” 

‘Tl know you are, Higgins,” said Corson. ‘‘ You stay 
around here until you feel fit to go back to town; but 
look out for Watson an’ his men. You can say that 
you knew nothin’ to tell me, an’ we'll let it lay that 
way.” 

“Werry good, sir. I would like to stay ere aw’lle, 
sir, for | don’t feel werry much like ridin’ now.” 

“Stay as long as you want to,” answered Corson, 
absently. “I figgered I had somethin’ big when I 
found them heel prints,” he growled. ‘‘Heels wore 
nearly away on th’ inner edge. Are those th’ only 
boots you haverP”’ 

“Yes sir; but, mo sir! I ’ad th’ pair | threw away 
w’en I got these, an’ old pair, sir. 1 chucked ’em ina 
corner of th’ stable, for th’ huppers was fair, an’ there’s 
no tellin’ when a piece of old leather will come in ’andy.” 

“Of course, they didn’t have spurs on ’em. You'd 
take th’ spurs off.” 

“No, sir, I didn’t take ’em off. They was just 
common spike spurs, screwed into th’ boots, an’ were 
fair gone. | just chucked th’ boots as they were, Site 

“Huh! I reckon he got th’ boots where he got th’ 
roan,” muttered Corson. “If he did, th’ boots won't 
help us; but if he didn’t, it means that he wore his own, 
an’ that might help. When you get back to th’ stable, 
Higgins, you look around for those old boots. Leave 
word about ’em with Steve, in th’ Cheyenne.” 
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“Hi will, sir; Hi will. Mr. Corson, really I would 
like to ’elp you. I don’t ’old with murder, sir, an’ 
anythin’ I can learn I will tell you. But did you really 
think Mr. Watson did it?” 

“No; but somebody did. I’m follerin’ every lead | 
find. Whoever he was, he was cussed clever.” 

A shadow darkened the doorway and the foreman 
stepped into the house. 

“Mrs. Corson says she wants to see you, Bob.” 

Corson’s grunt was unintelligible, but it did not ex- 
press pleasure. 

“Well, Higgins, you go to town whenever you want. 
Pop will let you have a cayuse,” he said as he rose. 

Nueces paused in his cigarette rolling and looked up. 

“Won’t have to let him have a cayuse, Bob, he can 
ride back on th’ one he walked out beside. Mean’ 
Shorty will stick around an’ mebby ride back with him. 
Reckon we’ll bring him into town from th’ direction 
of th’ Box-M. Might save him some trouble.” 

“Huh!” grunted Corson, thoughtfully. ‘Th’ man 
that bothers Higgins points a guilty finger at himself. 
See you in a few minutes.” 

A red-eyed maid let Corson into the house and he 
moved slowly into the living room, his sombrero under 
his arm. Mrs. Corson rose from her chair and looked 
at him in silence for a moment. 

“What terrible thing is this that has come to us, 
Robert?” i 

Corson’s keen-eyed study of her detected no trace 
of tears, no shadow of deep sorrow; but rather a clear- 
eyed woman whose active and clever mind was wrestling 
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with problems having nothing to do with the grave. 
She had heard enough at the inquest, a legal formality 
scorned by Corson, to be familiar with all the known 
facts. The inquest had been perfunctory and its 
verdict automatic. Neither Bob nor one of his compan- 
ions had been questioned; but now, for reasons best 
known to herself, Mrs. Corson pretended ignorance. 
The sheriff had listened, looked around a little, and 
returned to Cactus, where he remained. 

“Murder,” said Corson, his eyes on her face. 

She shuddered and sank back in the chair. 

“ Murderr”’ 

“Yes, Dad was shot an’ killed in th’ arroyo just 
this side of th’ Cactus road.” 

“But why? Why should any one do that?”’ 

The fear in her eyes was not the fear of murder, and 
Corson read it right. 

“Before we talk about that I want to know that th’ 
outfit will get its pay when it breaks up. Dad always 
had a considerable sum of money in th’ house. Can 
you take care of th’ pay-roll for this month?” 

“Certainly. ] expect to. Are the men leaving?” 

“T’m goin’ to tell ’em to go when I return to th’ 
bunkhouse. I’d like to take their pay with me.’ 

“How much does it amount tor” 

Corson walked to his father’s desk, took down an 
account book, and read off the sum. He put the 
book in his pocket and accepted the roll of bills which 
Mrs. Corson brought from another room. Shoving 
the money into another pocket, he looked coldly into 
her eyes. 
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“Dad was waylaid an’ murdered for th’ money he had 
on him, as you know. Th’ amount ranges from thirty 
thousan’ cash an’ five notes, to eighty thousan’ cash 
without notes. He had expected to take th’ first sum 
an’ th’ notes; Watson says that he paid Dad th’ full 
eighty thousan’ in cash, an’ gave no notes. Everythin’ 
goes to show that he did that; but I’m not shore about 
it. Watson owns this ranch an’ aims to take possession 
on th’ first. He expects us all to be off of it by then. 
If you want any help in packin’ up, I’ll send a couple of 
th’ boys to give you a hand; an’ I’ll have one of ’em 
get yore railroad tickets an’ arrange for a buckboard to 
take you to th’ station at Jiminez. Th’ rails had 
reached there th’ last I heard.” 

“You mean to stand there and tell me that we will 
receive nothing for the sale of this ranch?” 

“T mean that th’ money was stolen, that we won’t 
get a cent for th’ sale of th’ ranch, an’ that Watson 
now owns it an’ will take it over on th’ first of next 
month.” 

He glanced into the room at his right, a room dark- 
ened by drawn curtains. In the centre of it stood a 
long, bulky object covered with a blanket; a grim box 
in the making of which the outfit of the Ic had per- 
formed almost its last duty to the former owner of the 
ranch. He stepped through the door, straight for the 
nearest window; and when he returned the room was 
bright with sunlight. 

“Then we have nothing? Nothing at all?” asked 
Mrs. Corson, her face paling, and a hard expression 
forming about her mouth and eyes. 
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“Well, there’s still some money in th’ house, | 
reckon,” answered Corson, grimly. ‘‘ Whatever there 
is you'll need to get you East. Take it all.” 

“But you are your father’s heir,’”’ she objected. ‘‘He 
made no will.” 

“Take it all; I don’t want it. Th’ funeral will be 
to-morrow afternoon. Might I ask that you put ona 
little black, just for th’ occasion?’’ His voice was 
growing cynical, and had a biting quality. 

“Certainly! I expect to. I am no barbarian!” 
Her face contorted before she could control it. “It 
doesn’t séem possible! To lose this wonderful piece 
of property and all these cattle and not to receive one 
cent for them! It’s monstrous, Robert; monstrous! 
Who else, besides yourself, knew that your father was 
to ride home with all that money?” 

Corson’s face flamed and his eyes fairly bored into the 
suspicious ones before him. 

“A score of people besides myself, Mrs. Corson! 
Hereafter when you want anything, or need any help, 
speak to the foreman!” 

He whirled and stalked from the room and from the » 
house with the energy of fury, and when he entered the 
bunkhouse his face was like a thunder cloud. 

‘Pop, if Mrs. Corson needs any help, you take care of 
it! Here’s th’ money for payin’ off, an’ th’ account 
book: pay th’ boys off an’ tell ’em they’ll have to find 
new jobs on the first of next month. I’ve just been 
asked who else, besides myself, knew that Dad had all 
that money on him when he was murdered!” 

“Hell, Bob!”’ expostulated the foreman. “She 
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didn’t mean nothin’ by that! Didn’t mean no more 
than a fool kid would mean.” 

“Crawlin’ toads!’’ whooped Nueces in delight. 
“You shore musta riled her some, Bob!’’ He threw 
back his head and laughed until the tears came. 
“What you think of that, Shorty?”’ 

“What you allus askin’ me for?” retorted Shorty. 
“Can’t you think for yoreself?”’ 


GHAPRTER. XII 
ACTION, RIGHT OR WRONG 


VENTS over which Corson had no control moved 
H through the passing days to increase the bitter- 
ness of his spirit. First, his father’s funeral, well 
attended. The mounted cortége moved slowly over 
the sun-baked range to the little rounded hill with its 
solitary headstone, its pile of fresh earth, and its white 
picket fence. Jim Watson was there, riding at the tail 
of the procession with those punchers of his who had 
not come from Texas. After the interment and the 
short sermon Watson quietly and slowly approached 
Corson and placed a kindly hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. 

“Bob,” said the new owner of the JC, his face frank 
and his eyes kindly, “this is one part of th’ JC that 
I’ll never own. It’s yours, to visit when you please, 
without let or hindrance. On th’ day I take possession 
of th’ ranch I’ll give you a bill of sale for it, with th’ 
right to come an’ go to an’ from it across my range from 
th’ Cactus trail.” 

“That’s right kind of you, Watson,” replied Corson, 
surprised by the man’s sympathy and fairness. As he 
looked into the gray eyes he found a frankness and a 
reserved friendliness there which seemed to ring true, 
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the latter no doubt caused by the atmosphere of the 
occasion. 

‘An’ further than that,’ continued Watson, speaking 
slowly, ‘if you don’t want to leave th’ ranch you can 
stay here an’ boss th’ new outfit. You know th’ range, 
an’ there ain’t no man knows cattle better. Take 
plenty of time to think it over.”’ 

He paused a moment, received no reply, and then 
held out his hand. 

“I’m right sorry to see this day, Corson; right sorry. 
When things settle a little you’ll mebby know what you 
aim to do. You can give me yore answer then. So- 
long.” 

Corson watched him walk away, speak consolingly to 
the dry-eyed widow, and ride off at the head of his men, 
their pace slow until they had put a mile or two between 
them and the little hilltop. Before Corson could adjust 
himself to Watson’s change in front and give it much 
thought, other things obtruded and he put it from his 
mind for the time. 

The next few days dragged unpleasantly and weighted 
Corson with a sense of his helplessness. He saw the old 
outfit disband and scatter, its individual units to wan- 
der, puncher-like, over the ranges of several states and 
territories and, perhaps, never again to be seen by him. 

Then came the day when Mrs. Corson, vexed and 
disdainful, accompanied by her maid, stepped on the 
puckboard and rolled over the gently swelling range in 
a cloud of dust, bound for the Cactus trail and, along it, 
on her long ride to the railroad. This was the only 
incident of the several which gave him any pleasure. 
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The first day of the new month came around, and 
with it, about mid-forenoon, a cloud of dust moved to- 
ward the ranchhouse from the direction of the Cactus 
road. Specks were soon revealed in it, specks which 
grew steadily larger and moved rhythmically. They re- 
solved themselves into Jim Watson and some of the 
local punchers, riding at a lope. Stopping before the 
ranchhouse door, Watson dismounted and walked 
slowly to the porch, where Corson waited. The new 
owner nodded, took off his sombrero, wiped his forehead 
with a red bandana, and held out his hand. 

Corson took it mechanically, for to refuse it would 
be to have his reasons misinterpreted; but he let it fall 
quickly enough. 

“Well, have you made up yore mind about takin’ th’ 
job of foreman on th’ JCr”’ pleasantly inquired Watson; 
but this time the frankness of his expression was a little 
forced. He seemed to be restraining an anxious eager- 
ness, to be strangely concerned about the reply to his 
offer. 

“1 don’t reckon I care to, Watson,” answered the 
younger man without animus. “It wouldn’t seem 
nat’ral, somehow. Besides, I’ve hardly thought about 
myself, yet. You'll find everythin’ in good shape, I 
reckon.” 

Watson’s face clouded a little, and then he smiled 
coldly and took from his pocket two folded papers. 

“Like I promised you, Corson,” he said, offering one 
of them. ‘“‘Here’s a bill of sale to th’ little graveyard, 
with th’ right at all times to cross my range to it along 
th’ Willow Springs trail.” 


’ 
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Corson glanced at it and put it into a pocket. 

‘Much obliged, Watson; you didn’t have to do that.” 

‘Sometimes it’s th’ things we don’t have to do that 
we like to do; most generally is,’”’ replied Watson, smil- 
ing a little more warmly. He held out the second 
paper. 

“Better look at this, Corson,” he said. “It’s th’ bill 
of sale for th’ ranch, signed an’ witnessed.” 

Corson read it, studied the signature, those of the wit- 
nesses, and passed it back. 

‘““Th’ ranch is yours. Now that I’ve turned it over 
to you I’ll get along about my business. You’ve gota 
fine range, Watson, an’ a mighty fine lot of cattle. 
You'll find th’ brand an’ tally books on th’ table inside. 
Everythin’s just as Mrs. Corson left it.” 

Watson peered in through the door and a grin crept 
over his face. 

“Yeah,” he grunted, and then laughed outright. 
“You don’t want them doofledangles in’ there, do your 
Them gilt chairs, an’ lace curtains, an pitchersP A 
bachelor’s house ain’t no place for all them undressed 
ladies. It'll take a lot of pipe smokin’ to get th’ stink 
out of th’ house. Help yoreself, Corson; take ’em all!” 

Bob grinned despite the soberness of the occasion. 

“Why, you got th’ most high-toned ranchhouse in th’ 
whole country,” he replied. ‘‘I] want to tell you that 
Mrs. Corson had ideas!” 

“Yeah, she did; but they didn’t amount to a hell of a 
lot,” chuckled Watson, peering in again. “It would 
make a first-class gamblin’ joint, for th’ ladies, mebby, 
but it shore makes one hell of a ranchhouse. Couple of 
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wild an’ active wolf hounds an’ their pups oughta be 
turned loose in there. What’ll I do with all that 
stuff?”’ 

“Oh, hold an auction,” grunted Corson. ‘“‘There’s 
quite some wimmin hereabouts that were right jealous 
of those fixin’s. Sell it tothem, or burn it up. Mebby 
there’s room in th’ attic for it.” He swung about and 
then paused. ‘Come to think of it, mebby th’ furni- 
ture don’t go with th’ ranch. Mebby it belongs to Mrs. 
Corson.” 

“T’ll pack it off to her right quick. What’s her 
addressr”’ 

“Didn’t leave none. Well, I’m off,” and he stepped 
from the porch. “Hello, Slim; hello, Red; hello, 
fellers. Glad to see you boys out here instead of them 
Texans. You got a fine, big range to loaf on, an’ when 
it comes to loafin’ you all shore win th’ silver-studded 
saddle.” 

“Mebby, since yo’re steppin’ outa th’ competition,” 
chuckled Red. 

“Wisht you was stayin’ on here as foreman, Bob,” 
said Slim. 

“Yeah,” chuckled another rider, grinning widely. 
“We'd get onto th’ real hang of loafin’ right pronto, 
qnen,” 

“You would like hell!” retorted Corson, jerking loose 
the tie rope fastened toa porch column. “That’s why I 
didn’t take th’ job: didn’t want to bust yore spirits, an’ 
mebby be th’ means of killin’ you by makin’ you earn 
yore keep. Well, so-long, boys; an’ good luck.” 

He rode off with their good wishes in his ears, but did 
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not look back; and then guffaws of laughter acquainted 
him with the fact that Watson had invited his men to 
look around in the ranchhouse. His face burned, but 
he kept it resolutely to the front, and pushed on. The 
ranch trail to the Cactus road rolled beneath him as the 
roan settled down into its distance-eating lope. He was 
severing one more tie, and the bitterness of his heart 
spread through him, unchecked by the need and dictates 
of appearances. 

As the miles reeled past he began to think about 
Watson, his offer, his poorly hidden disappointment, 
and the reasons back of it. Why this change of front? 
Why had Watson shown disappointment when a man 
he did not like had refused the responsibility of running 
the JC for him? No owner lightly chose his foreman, 
no owner offered such a post to a man he really hated; 
and Corson felt in his heart that Watson hated him. 

There is something in the swing and rhythm of a 
perfect-running machine, something in the rush of clean 
air, great vistas, and sunlight to stimulate a thinking 
man to his best efforts; and long before the shacks and 
buildings of Willow Springs came into sight Corson be- 
lieved that he knew the answer. The belief dovetailed 
harmoniously with many other things, and their sum 
total to him spelled truth. 

Against the truth stood the failure of his tracking, 
a failure that had embittered him against himself. 
That he, the best-trained reader and follower of sign in 
all that vast country around the JC, had been baffled 
at every turn in reading the signs on the ground the day 
following the murder of his father, had stung him 
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deeply. He had been made a fool of, tricked and ren- 
dered helpless, and made ridiculous in many eyes, by the 
uncanny thoughtfulness and cleverness of the man who 
had shot down his father. The only trail that had 
lain plain to be read was the one made by the four men 
who had ridden south from the scene of the tragedy. 
The fact that there had been no attempt made to mask it, 
while the tracks of the single man had been so carefully 
protected, blazoned the probable reason to Corson: the 
single man had guilt to hide and, therefore, was the 
murderer, no matter what the bottom of the arroyo 
showed; and what the arroyo had shown only went to 
prove this to be so. 

He was in a deep study as he entered the town, al- 
most oblivious of things about him;and as two men 
detached themselves from a wall and left the building 
to support itself without their aid, he made up his mind. 
He had to do something, to make some move to get a 
reaction. Just what that move would be, needed to be 
thought out, and he was trying to think it out when he 
heard himself hailed. 

Nueces stepped into the street and held up his hand, 
his homely face a study in the repression of sympathy. 
* “19 Bob! Turned th’ JC over to him?” he asked 
in simulated carelessness. 

Corson came to himself and pulled up quickly. 

“Yeah; just came in from doin’ it. What you fellers 
doin’ in town?”’ 

“Just came in on an errand. So you’ve done turned 
it over to him, huh?” replied Nueces. 

“Then let’s go an’ get drunk,” promptly suggested 
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Shorty, thus admitting his belief in a sovereign remedy 
for mental depression. ‘All three of us, Bob. Come 
Ona, 

“Them Texans out on th’.JC now?” asked Nueces, 
frowning. 

“No; he left ’em on th’ Bar-W.” 

“Then let’s only get half drunk,’ amended Shorty, 
cutting down the dosage to fit the lesser degree of gloom. 

“Yo’re a hell of a doctor, Shorty,” rejoined Corson, 
grinning in spite of himself. 

“Well, mebby,” admitted Shorty. “Then what 
you say to a game of pool, or poker?” he persisted, 
determined to do something to get his friend’s mind off 
his troubles. 

“T’ve played too much pool an’ poker,” retorted 
Corson. “I got to do somethin’ worth doin’.’ He 
looked at Nueces. ‘‘Watson just made another try to 
get me to be foreman out there.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” grunted Nueces. His forehead 
puckered with thought. “I read a book once,” he 
continued. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed Shorty. “That another 
book? Didn’t you never do nothin’ but read books?” 

“It was about bloodhounds,”’ said Nueces, ignoring 
the interruption. 

“TI was ready to bet it was somethin’ about blood,” 
interjected Shorty. 

“Shorty, will-you shut up, an’ give a man a chance to 
talkr”” demanded Nueces. ; 

Shorty snickered so pointedly that a wordy retort 
was unnecessary. 
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“They used to drag a stinkin’ fish acrost th’ trail,” 
said Nueces, still ignoring Shorty’s mutterings. 

“Whor Th’ bloodhounds?”’ asked Shorty, brightly. 

“Shut up!” snapped Nueces. 

“Well, th’ offer did sorta stink to me,”’ said Corson, 
nodding. 

‘Smell like a skunk?” asked Shorty. “Oh, I forgot: 
this is a fish.” 

‘“‘An’ folks around these parts, Bob, have allus sorta 
figgered you to be a bloodhound,” said Nueces. 

“Yeah; an’ somebody around these parts done 
played a mean trick on our friend, th’ two-laigged 
bloodhound, by usin’ his roan cayuse an’ wearin’ 
boots belongin’ to a knock-kneed man. Didn’t even 
use his own spurs.” Shorty chuckled, and then waved 
his hand. “Come on; let’s get drunk.” 

“Will you shut yore face?’’ demanded Nueces. 
“‘Can’t you see that me an’ Bob have got hold of some- 
thin’, right plumb by th’ tail?” 

“Yeah, an’ gettin’ hold of somethin’ by th’ tail, an’ 
that remark about stinkin’ things, an’ my own about 
skunks, all join hands to remind me that I saw you 
once get hold of somethin’ by th’ tail,’ retorted Shorty, 
in no way abashed. “You reached right down in a 
deadfall for it; but it shore wasn’t what you thought 
it was. My Gawd, Nueces, I can smell you yet! 
You want to look out that what you’ve got hold of now 
ain’t got a nice white stripe runnin’ along its back.” 

“Shut up!” growled Nueces, his tan taking on a 
deeper tint. ‘‘Don’t you never forget nothin’, a-tall?”’ 

“You said, Bob, that you have got to do somethin’ 
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worth doin’,”’ said Shorty. “If you’ve got somethin’ 
to do, then let’s have a couple of drinks, an’ then go do 
it. We just ridin from th’ ranch an’ th’ dust’s scandal- 
ous.” 

“There’s th’ pump,” suggested Nueces, pointing. 

“T said that J had somethin’ to do,” replied Corson. 
“Thave. I’ve been packin’ a load on my mind for quite 
some time now, an’ it’s time I did somethin’ more than 
set around like a fool.” 

“That’s what I reckoned,” responded Shorty. “A 
couple of drinks will start a chain of thought mebby. 
I tell you I’m thirsty!” 

“There’s th’ pump,” repeated Nueces, again point- 
ing. ‘‘We don’t want no likker till we’ve helped Bob 
get that load off his mind, an’ mebby onto somebody 
else.” 

“Oh,” muttered Shorty, his friend’s last phrase 
sounding like a promise of action. ‘‘Onto somebody 
else, huh? Well, there’s quite some few I’d like to 
shuck a load onto, or iuto, for that matter. Lemme see, 
now: a load of about two hundred an’ fifty grains. 
Reckon that’s about it. Ain’t that what a Colt slug 
weighs, Nueces?”’ 

“Why do you allus ask me?” demanded Nueces, 
stealing some of his friend’s thunder. 

“Because I’m tryin’ to find out if you know any- 
thin’,” retorted Shorty. ‘So far I’ve drawed blanks.” 
He moistened his lips, glared at the town pump, 
and grudgingly waddled toward it. Returning, he 
grinned at his two companions, hitched up his belts, 
and glanced down the street. 


? 
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“What do we do first?’’ he asked. ‘‘Go out to th’ 
Bar-W and them Texans?”’ 

“We don’t,” replied Corson. 

“But ain’t nothin’ excitin’ ever goin’ to happen?”’ 
demanded Shorty. “Here we’ve had a murder, a 
ranch stole, plenty of insults passin’ back an’ forth, an’ 
so far nothin’ has happened. An’ I| just got me a 
stummick full of water, too. Lemme put some likker 
in it an’ there ain’t no tellin’ how things will look up. 
Let’s all have half a dozen drinks, an’ start somethin’.”’ 

“Half a dozen!”’ sneered Nueces. “If you had that 
many at once, folks would reckon th’ Injuns had busted 
out. Let’s take a little ride an’ think things out.” 

“Little ride!”’ snorted Shorty. “I get all th’ ridin’ I 
want, without tryin’ to find more.” 

He kept up his growling, but fell in behind his long- 
legged friend; and not much later the three men rode 
silently out of Willow Springs on the Cactus road, their 
minds full of many things. Shorty’s face was contorted 
by the muscular reaction to very deep thought, and 
after a few minutes of silence he grunted an unintelligi- 
ble inquiry. 

“What?” asked Corson, pulling down a little. 

“I was just wonderin’ where we could raise five 
hundred dollars,” said Shorty, full of nothing but water. 
“That’s a hull lot of money.” 

“Ain't got no idea where we could raise that much, 
have we, Shorty?” asked Nueces. 

“ Ain’t I done told you to quit askin’ me all th’ time?” 
barked Shorty. 

“Yeah, you have!” retorted Nueces. “An’ you can 
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quit worryin’ about that five hundred dollars! When 
th’ time comes to start any shootin’ match with Bludsoe 
it’ll be started for nothin’.” 

‘An’ you both let them Texans alone!” ordered Cort 
son, sternly. “Burns an’ Bludsoe ain’t goin’ to be 
killed unless they have to be. We can mebby find a 
way to stir up their mem’ries a little. If we can’t, 
then J’m th’ prong-horn buck that starts whatever 
shootin’ has got to be done. I’m talkin’ plain, an’ 
I’m meanin’ what I say. You savvy that?” 

“Shore,” said Nueces, “but a man’s got a right to 
pertect hisself, ain’t he, Shorty?”’ 

“What th’ hell you askin’ me forr’’ blazed Shorty, 
and then he strained his eyes. ‘‘Who’s that, ridin’ 
down th’ road?” 

“Slim Parsons, you blind owl. Can’t you see in day- 
light?’? asked Nueces. He chuckled as the word 
brought something up in his mind. ‘First thing you 
know you'll be workin’ for Watson.” 

Shorty spat as emphatically as his dry mouth would 
permit, and looked his friend squarely in the eye. 

“Now, just what do you mean by that?” he de- 
manded, belligerently. 

“That word ‘owl’ put it in my mind,” explained 
Nueces. ‘I told you what I said to Watson, didn’t 
I], about him an’ his Texans seein’ in th’ dark?” 

“Oh,” grunted Shorty, and grew silent while he 
thought the matter over. 

“Slim’s wavin’,’”’ said Nueces. ‘“‘Mebby he knows 
somethin’ worth us findin’ out, huh, Shorty?” 
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“There you go agin!” snapped Shorty. ‘Will 
you quit puttin’ it up to me all th’ time?”’ 

“‘Just th’ same, mebby he does,”’ retorted Nueces. 

“Not him,” growled Shorty. “If he did he wouldn’t 
be workin’ for Watson.” He spat again and frowned 
while the distance was rapidly cut down. 

Slim arrived grinning, and pulled up sharply. 

“Where you goin’?” he asked, and a sudden sus- 
picion arose in his mind. ‘Goin’ out to take that fore- 
man job, Bobr”’ 

“No, he ain’t goin’ out to take that foreman job,” 
retorted Shorty, looking him over. “We're goin’ 
fishin’. Where you goin’?”’ 

“Swimmin’,” rejoined Slim, his grin stretching. 

Shorty looked out over the arid expanse, as guiltless 
of possibilities of the one as of the other, and he shook 
his head somewhat wistfully. 

“Gosh! Wish we could do either!” 

“T hope you didn’t stop alongside us just to hurt our 
feelin’s about swimmin’,” said Nueces, experimentally. 

“No, but I mebby will hurt some feelin’s: Bob’s, 
anyhow,” said Slim. ‘‘Watson changed his mind, Bob. 
He’s shiftin’ outfits. Th’ Texans are goin’ to th’ JC 
an’ we’re all goin’ back to th’ Bar-W. That’s what 
happened after you refused that foreman job.” He 
scratched his head in perplexity. “How come he ever 
made you that offer, anyhow? You could ’a’ knocked 
me down with a finger when I heard it.”’ 

“How come you was so surprised?” asked Corson, 
quietly. 
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“Why, after th’ way he——”’ Slim checked himself 
and looked around, and saw three pairs of cold and 
squinting eyes boring into his own. “Why, after all 
that’s happened,” he finished. “You know: all th’ 
words you an’ him had, an’ everythin’.” 

“It was kinda surprisin’, now wasn’t itP’”’ asked 
Nueces, keeping a straight face. 

“Plumb took my breath away when Bob told me,” 
chuckled Shorty. 

“Which might ’a’ been a good thing, sometimes,” 
retorted Slim, sniffing in vain. 

“That all you got to tell us?”’ asked Nueces, shifting 
in the saddle. ‘‘We got a long ride ahead of us,’ he 
added as an explanation. 

‘Where you goin’?”’ asked Slim, curiously. 

An inspiration struck Corson and he hurriedly an- 
swered the question to forestall his two friends. 

“We're goin’ down to Mexico after El Toro in a 
couple of days,” he said, ominously. “El Toro held up 
a man in that gulch th’ night my dad was killed, an’ 
robbed him of th’ ranch money an’ some notes. I[’m 
goin’ down to get them notes an’ find out who th’ 
killer was. But, Slim, you needn’t send that news back 
to Watson, along with his Texans.” 

“‘Won’t say a word, Bob; but how does all that hang 
together? What you mean, anyhow?” 
~ “Never you mind about what I mean,” .answered 
Corson. ‘El Toro was in town that night with three 
of his men. He laid out in th’ arroyo to rob th’ old 
man of th’ ranch money; but some coyote beat him to it, 
an’ killed Dad. El Toro an’ his men jumped th’ 
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murderer, got th’ money an’ some notes, an’ headed 
south. I’m headin’ th’ same way, an’ | don’t expect 
to get th’ money; but shore as hell I’m goin’ to get them 
notes, an’ bring ’em back to hang th’ man that killed 
my dad. I’ve talked more than I should, Slim, but I 
know I can trust you. Keep yore mouth close shut 
about all this. Will your”’ 

“‘Shore!”’ exclaimed Slim, itching to ride on and 
astound the ears of his ranchmates. “‘But how do you 
know EI Toro was here, an’ out there in th’ arroyoPr”’ 

When Corson had made his surprising statements 
Nueces had sucked in his breath, and his horse had 
jumped from the spasmodic prick of a spur. Now he 
took part in the conversation before Corson could an- 
swer the last questions, and he lied like a friend. 

“Because I saw El Toro an’ his three cow-stealin’ 
friends,’ he said, flatly. ‘That made th’ third time 
I’ve seen him, too. He was ridin’ around th’ end of 
Tomas’s lunch room, where th’ tracks showed plain an’ 
were not tromped over. Out in th’ arroyo I saw them 
same tracks, an’ so did Bob. When we got back to 
town me an’ Bob slipped around behind th’ lunch room 
an’ looked at them tracks right close. Then we spoiled 
’em. When it comes to readin’ sign I’ll back Bob 
Corson ag’in any man in th’ country. He said both 
sets of tracks was th’ same. That mean anythin’ to 
your”’ 

“It means I’ll bet everythin’ I own on it!’’ exclaimed 
Slim, whose face was a study of emotions. “My 
Gawd! Who was th’ feller that killed yore old man, 
Bob?” 
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“T figger on learnin’ that after I see El Toro,” an- 
swered Corson, shortly. ‘Mind, now: you keep yore 
mouth tight shut!” 

“‘Cross my heart, Bob, hope to die!” assured Slim, 
meaning every word he said. 

“You see, we don’t want nobody to know about this,” 
said Shorty, foolishly. He was almost bursting with 
an idea, ready to gamble on their own fiction. He was 
so deep in thought that he was hardly conscious of 
Slim’s departure, and when he came to himself the 
puncher was several hundred yards down the trail and 
riding as though the devil were after him. 

“‘Lookit that feller ride!’’ enthused Nueces, who was 
thoroughly familiar with Slim’s greatest. shortcoming. 

“He can’t wait till he tells th’ news,” chuckled Cor- 
son. “‘We’ve shore hit it, Nueces! Hit it right on th’ 
nose! Boy, we've pried somethin’ loose, an’ it’s fixin’ 
to drop.” 

Shorty came back from his mental wanderings. 

“Quick, fellers!” he cried. ‘‘ Back to town for sup- 
plies, an’ then to Mexico! You made a shot in th’ 
dark, but you was shootin’ straight an’ true! We’ve 
got th’ answer, an’ we’ve got to find El Toro!” 

Corson and Nueces exchanged disgusted looks, and 
both stared pityingly at their excited friend. 

— “You’ve got a touch of th’ sun,” growled Nueces. 
“Tf you swallered it, knowin’ it was all a trick, then 
Slim must believe it’s gospel. You make me sick!” 

“An’ you make me sicker!” retorted Shorty. He 
turned swiftly to Corson. ‘‘Can’t you see it, Bob? 
Can’t you see that’s th’ answer?” 
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Corson sighed wearily and hopelessly, and turned to 
Nueces. 

“Slim will talk in spite of hell,” he said. ‘That 
means that Watson will hear it all. If he’s guilty he’ll 
take an interest in El Toro an’ Mexico. We got to be 
watchin’ th’ JC when he starts; an’ if he does start, it’Il 
be at night. Nueces, you cheerful liar, we’ve shore 
started somethin’!”’ 

“Liar yoreself,” chuckled Nueces. “It’s as plain as 
Shorty’s face.” 

“Then it could be a lot plainer!” retorted Shorty, 
looking with enlightening directness at his friend’s 
homely countenance. “I’m tellin’ you that you've 
stumbled on th’ answer, only yo’re so cussed dumb that 
you don’t knowit. El Toro is th’ coyote we got to find!” 

Nueces snorted and looked at Corson. 

“Let’s figger out our plays. What was in yore mind 
when you left town just now?” 

“T was plannin’ some purty risky business,” answered 
Corson. “I was plannin’ some honest stealin’,” he 
explained, thereby explaining nothing. 

“Huh?” asked Shorty, his mouth remaining open. 

“Honest stealin’?” inquired Nueces, with obvious 
surprise. 

“Just that,” said Corson. “I can’t start it till I’ve got 
more to go on than I have right now; but I’m shore 
tempted to gamble free an’ wide.” 

“But we better wait for that bank to fill up ag’in,” 
suggested Shorty, his use of the plural pronoun not being 
noticed. ‘Watson just about emptied it, I reckon,” 
he added. 
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“That wouldn’t be honest stealin’, you Piute!” 
reproved Nueces. ‘“‘It’d shore be awful good stealin’, 
but not nothin’ honest.” He looked at Corson. 
“Deal ’em face up, Bob, an’ never mind th’ hole cards.” 

“Of course, I don’t know that any notes were signed,” 
said Corson. ‘I’m gamblin’ on that, but everythin’ 
don’t rest on it. Th’ money, alone, would be enough 
to tempt a man into runnin’ a hold-up, an’ mebby a 
murder. Even if it was only thirty thousan’, it would. 
Th’ old man was shot down without a chance, right 
plumb through th’ heart. It was too dark, an’ he was 
too far away from that boulder to have recognized any- 
body behind it. He was killed right at th’ start to close 
his mouth. Mebby it was to close his mouth about 
takin’ th’ money, but I suspect there was somethin’ more 
than that. Looks like th’ murder was th’ first step, an’ 
th’ robbery was th’ second. He had to be killed to 
make th’ play stick. 

“Tl know he was satisfied to take thirty thousan’ in 
cash. He told me he was lucky to get that much down, 
an’ I know that he was glad to take notes for th’ bal- 
ance, at compound interest. If he took it all in cash he 
couldn’t have invested it in anythin’ that he had as 
much confidence in ashe hadinth’ JC. An’ hecouldn’t 
have got that kind of interest. I know there was notes 
given, but I can’t prove it.” 

“I’m figgerin’ yo’re dead right,’ growled Nueces. 
“Huh, Shorty?” 

“Aw, quit askin’ me all th’ time!” 

“If there were notes given, then it just plain fastens 
th’ whole thing on Watson,” continued Corson. “He 
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robbed th’ old man of th’ thirty thousan’, an’ he got 
back th’ notes; an’ that means that he bought th’ JC 
without it costin’ him a peso. However, we’ll let th’ 
notes pass. If Watson did that killin’ then he took 
back th’ money he paid for th’ ranch, whether it was 
thirty thousan’ or eighty thousan’. If he took it back, 
then there wasn’t no sale. You can’t buy a thing an’ 
own it if you grab back what you paid for it! Stands 
to reason, don’t it? Don’t it?” 

“Dead centre,” growled Shorty. 

“Shore does,” acknowledged Nueces. 

“Mebby that ain’t legal reasonin’, but shore as 
shootin’ it’s fair an’ right reasonin’. If he did that, 
then th’ JC don’t belong to Jim Watson, no matter 
how many bills of sale he can show. Th’ ranch belongs 
to Mrs. Corson an’ me! Reckon she owns one third of 
it, one third of th’ land, anyhow. That leaves me 
ownin’ th’ other two thirds; an’ I’m tellin’ you boys 
that two thirds of that ranch is shore somethin’ worth 
ownin’! Couple that to th’ plain duty of gettin’ th’ 
man that murdered my dad, an’ it makes a job worth 
doin’.”’ 

. “But can we do it?” asked Shorty, again using the 
plural pronoun without it being noticed. 

‘““Mebby we can’t, Flat-face!”’ grunted Nueces; “but 
we shore can try right hard! G’wan, Bob, shoot th’ 
other chambers!” 

“Yeah: tell us where that there honest stealin’ comes 
in, an’ how it’s done,” begged Shorty. 

“All right,” replied Corson. ‘Legally Watson owns 
th’ JC. You can’t take it away from him while there 
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ain’t nothin’ to make that bill of sale worthless. Land 
is land, houses are houses, an’ both stay right where 
they are. You can’t sneak ’em away. But land an’ 
houses don’t make a ranch. Cattle make it. I’m 
about nine tenths convinced, right now, that th’ JC 
belongs to the heirs of John Corson, an’ just as soon 
as I can put my rope on th’ missin’ tenth, I’m shore 
goin’ to see that one of the heirs of John Corson gets 
back some of that JC ranch! In other words, it won’t 
take much to start me stealin’ my own cattle. That's 
th’ honest stealin’ I was talkin’ about.” 

““Whoop-e-e-e!” yelled Nueces, standing up in his 
stirrups like a Jack-in-the-box. He yanked off his hat, 
swung it around his head, and brought it against 
Shorty’s chest with all the power of his long and sinewy 
arm. Shorty gasped as the dust cloud sprang from his 
manly bosom, weathered the blow, remained in the 
saddle, and let loose a yell of his own. 

‘““Whoop-e-e-e! Ki-yi-yi-yip!” he shrilled, and put 
his whole heart and soul into a retaliatory side swipe at 
his lanky friend. He missed and fell out of the saddle, 
and, sitting in the dust like an idiot, yelled again. 

“We're with you, Bob!”’ yelled Nueces, hammering 
Corson’s back with a strength and vim that set the 
other coughing. ‘‘We’re shore with you!” 

“We are, if Nueces has got th’ guts to stick,” 
amended Shorty, climbing back in the saddle. 

“T never like to pick on no runty wart,” retorted 
Nueces, glaring at his friend; “but a couple more 
remarks like that an’ I’ll turn you inside out like a 
glove!” 
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“All my life I’ve wanted to be a rustler!” yelped 
Shorty, ‘‘an’ have some excitement; but I didn’t want 
to be a measly, low-down thief. Now I can be one, an’ 
not be a thief! We’re stickin’ with you in every play, 
from soda to hock, from th’ shuffle to th’ scramble, 
Bob!” 

“You boys can’t take no such chances,” expostulated 
Corson, earnestly. ‘Legally, that will be plain cattle 
stealin’, until I can show proof that th’ JC belongs to 
me. If I’m caught I’ll be treated just like any other 
cattle thief. Yo’re both out, cold asice. Yousavvy?”’ 

“All right,’ chuckled Nueces. “If we can’t play 
with you, then we'll rustle on our own hook an’ sell you 
th’ cattle twenty-five for two-bits, cash on delivery, 
take ’em as they come.” 

Corson laughed. 

“Tm not goin’ to take em as they come; I’m goin’ to 
pick an’ choose. An’ I ain’t figgerin’ on buyin’ my 
own cattle, not even at a cent a head. You boys are 
plumb out of this.” 

“Are we?” inquired Nueces in a rising voice. 
“Temme see: we’re drawin’ down forty-five an’ feed. 
You got to have help with everythin’ that’s facin’ you. 
We're figgerin’ on workin’ for you, for our grub after we 
go busted. Shorty made a killin’ at pool th’ other 
night, an’ we both got some pay comin’. When you 
get th’ ranch back, land, houses, an’ cattle, then you 
can pay our back wages in a lump, at forty-five per. 
An’ then you can give us a steady job, herdin’ what 
cattle we ain’t run off an’ sold.” 

“That suits me fine,” enthused Shorty, his face 
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beaming. ‘‘To work on th’ JC for Bob, all th’ rest of 
our days: hell, that’s what I call worth while. We're 
with you, Bob, an’ you might just as well make th’ 
best of it. If yo’re busted, why, we’ve got a little money 
saved up, an’ we'll all three stretch it long an’ far.” 

“But I tell you that you can’t take such risks!” 
growled Corson. “It would look fine, all three of us 
swingin’ from one tree, now wouldn’t itP”’ 

““You show me any tree hereabouts that’ll hold up 
three growed-up, kickin’ men at once!” retorted 
Nueces, chuckling. ‘Anyhow, before you eat game 
you shore got to get th’ game; an’ us three shore will 
take a damn lot of catchin’. We’re with you, me an’ 
Pie-face, both.”” He laughed, his homely horse face 
gashed by a mouth whose spread was past belief, and 
then he looked seriously at his short friend. 

“Shorty, you raise th’ dust back to th’ ranch, tell 
*em that we’ve both done quit our jobs to go to work. 
We've been hanging ’round town so much we'll lose 
7em purty quick, anyhow. Collect our belongin’s an’ 
our wages, an’ then hustle right back to th’ Cheyenne. 
This is goin’ to be a right fine night for runnin’ cattle, 
an’ we need practice. Get a move on.” 

“Tell ’em yoreself!’’ snapped Shorty. “You allus 
pick me out for errand boy. I’m stayin’ right here!’ 

Nueces looked at him, believed the declaration, and 
waved his large hand largely, thus disposing of the 
matter, since it seemed to be up to him to acquaint their 
ranch with the news of its sudden and tremendous loss. 

“Don’t reckon we'll have to send ’em no word,” he 
said, grinning sheepishly. ‘“‘They’ll know we’ve done 
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quit when we don’t come back. After we miss three, 
four meals, they’ll be right shore of it.” 

“How about our money an’ belongin’s?’”’ demanded 
Shorty. “We'll need everythin’ we own, down to our 
last pinch of smokin’ tobacco. It won’t take you long, 
Nueces, go ahead.” 

“Listen, runt!” retorted Nueces, “I ain’t playin’ 
pack-hoss for you or nobody else. I'll go after my own 
things, but I ain’t goin’ to crowd myself with no double 
outfit. If you want yore stuff, then come along an’ get 
it, seein’ you ain’t no errand boy.” 

“Listen to th’ dish-head, Bob,” appealed Shorty. 
“Scared his cayuse will git sway-backed totin’ a couple 
bundles.’’ He waved his hand and shook his head in 
weary resignation. “All right: I'll go after my own; 
but if you want company on th’ ride you'll git started 
right quick. I’m aimin’ to go an’ git back pronto.’’. 

“T heard you,”’ growled Nueces, and then he turned 
to Corson. ‘When do we start this honest cattle 
stealin’, Bob?” 

“Not till we’ve got somethin’ more to make us right 
shore that it zs honest. Anyhow, we’ve got to watch 
th’ JC for a kick-back from th’ news Slim will send to 
Watson with them Texans. A gossip has his good 
points, if you copper em. He’ll never be able to keep 
that to hisself.’’ 

“All right; see you in th’ Cheyenne,” said Nueces. 
He reached over and slapped Shorty’s horse below its 
eyes, shot into the lead, and laughed derisively as he 
turned in the saddle to watch Shorty fight to keep his 
seat. 
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Corson watched them grow smaller in clouds of dust, 
racing toward town on their way to the Box-M, and 
then he set out after them at a more sedate pace, his 
mind wrestling with its problems. If Watson reacted 
to Slim’s false news he would provide the missing tenth, 
and Corson could hardly wait for night and what it 
might bring. 

Had he known it, Slim was fulfilling predictions; but 
the matter did not entirely rest with Slim, since he 
could only start the news back to the JC, and not 
guarantee its delivery. 

At that moment Slim was riding post-haste along 
the Bar-W trail with a speed and eagerness that would 
have done credit to a dispatch-bearer in hostile Indian 
country. He had reached a point only a few miles from 
the ranchhouses when he saw George Bludsoe and Jack 
Burns riding at a tangent on a course which would in- 
tercept him. He drew rein and waved energetically, 
finding pleasure in the sudden increase of their pace. 
Soon they were all riding along together, with Slim do- 
ing all the talking. He told them about the sudden 
change of outfits, exhausted every conversational possi- 
bility of that subject and saved the big news until the 
last for a more dramatic effect. Then he swung ex- 
citedly into it, and felt a little hurt by the way it fell 
flat. When too late he remembered his promise to 
Corson, a promise he had, at the time, fully intended to 
Keep. 

“Corson’s got notes an’ El Toro on th’ brain,” con- 
temptuously remarked Bludsoe after a swift sidewise 
glance at his wooden-faced friend from Texas. “El 
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Toro ain’t showin’ hisself up in thzs part of th’ country, 
not with no three thousan’ dollars on his head.” 

“But he was seen in town,” protested Slim, doggedly. 
“Corson compared th’ tracks of his horse in town with 
them out in th’ arroyo, an’ he says they are th’ same.” 

“Corson wouldn’t know his gran’mother’s tracks if 
she walked all over his face,’ countered Burns. “What 
does he reckon he is:a Comancher Him an’ his tracks; 
hell!” 

In vain did Slim argue. He could not arouse any- 
thing but scorn and, grouchy and disappointed, he cov- 
ered his embarrassment the best he could. 

“Nueces said th’ same thing, an’ he can read tracks, 
too,” he growled. 

“Nueces in town now?” quickly asked Bludsoe. 

“Yeah,” grunted Slim. He was silent for a moment, 
and then looked at his companions. “Well, anyhow, 
you fellers needn’t tell nobody about what I said, or 
say that I told you. I promised Corson I wouldn’t 
let it out.” 

“Yo’re a first-class promiser, you are,’ sneered 
Bludsoe. 

“Well, it sorta slipped out,’’ defended Slim, feeling 
that everything had gone wrong. 

“Yeah: it sorta did. Come on, Burns: we got a 
job to do!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SON OF THE OLD MAN 


T WAS late in the afternoon when the Texans rode 
| into Willow Springs on their way to the JC to take 
the place of the other outfit. They left their horses 
behind a building across the street from the Cheyenne 
and walked along silently and steadily, taking ad- 
vantage of the shacks which stood between them and 
the saloon. Tom Powers was in the lead, closely fol- 
lowed by his four companions; and all five men moved 
with their hands swinging close to their holsters. 
George Bludsoe and his inseparable companion, Jack 
Burns, were at their foreman’s elbows, both wearing two 
guns low down and tied. Bludsoe was a little man, 
insignificant in stature, but King Colt had removed 
all danger of this being a handicap to deadliness. His 
small figure, waddling along on high heels and bowed 
legs, fairly exuded menace. For years he frankly had 
been a professional killer, his guns at the call of the 
highest bidder; and sometimes the wages he had re- 
ceived would have strained credulity. He took pride 
in his calling, and he made no attempt to disguise his 
nature; and, parading: fairly in his own true light, he 
had caused his colouring to tinge his companions, which 
in no small way was responsible for the quiet enmity of 
the community. His gold teeth shone in a mouth wide 
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and straight, flanked by a deep wrinkle on each side, 
crescent-shaped and sinister. He had failed to get his 
man on the night they all had ridden in to search the 
town, but now he hoped to be more successful. 

At his left walked Jack Burns, silent, alert, his cold 
gray eyes missing nothing. His lids were half closed 
and there was a grimness about his hard face that told 
its story to any intelligent observer. He was there to 
handle any incidental trouble which might develop, and 
he was ready to play his part at any instant. 

Up in the unsuspecting Cheyenne the usual crowd 
was engaged in its regular occupations. This crowd 
was not as large as it would later become, when night- 
fall had released other men from their daily tasks. 
Steve leaned against the back-bar, his elbows on its 
edge, and replied to the occasional remarks addressed to 
him. Four Mexicans played monte along the side wall, 
and a small poker game dragged its slow course at a 
table in a corner, its players garrulous and lazy. Be- 
tween them and the bar sat Bob Corson on the edge of 
a table, one leg swinging idly, the front part of the 
long room under his eyes. He was wearing his leather 
chaps, as though in preparation for a ride through Sein 
arral, and his holster was tied to them. 

Steve yawned and shifted to a more comfortable 
position. 

“Sorta quiet in here when them two ain’t here,” he 
said. ‘‘What’d you do with ’em?”’ 

“They'll be back. Went out to th’ Box-M to quit 
their jobs an’ get their wages. We're ridin’ south 
before dark.” 
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“Reckon you can find ’em after all this time?”’ 

“Find ’emP Find whor”’ 

“Why, them four that left th’ arroyo th’ night yore 
dad was shot.” 

“When it comes to guessin’ yo’re all thumbs,” 
laughed Corson. 

“Mebby,” grunted Steve, placidly; ‘an’ then, ag’in, 
mebby not.” 

He glanced out of the front window in reply to a 
movement outside, and what he saw sent a scowl to his 
face. 

“Look out, Bob!” he warned, and felt under the 
bar. 

The door opened slowly and Tom Powers came in, 
looked around the room swiftly, and then nodded 
coldly to Corson and the bartender. At that instant 
the rear door opened gently and two men slipped inside, 
trusting that their foreman’s entry had drawn all eyes. 
As they glanced about the room the eager and expect- 
ant looks on their faces changed, and they moved cas- 
ually toward their foreman and the other two, who now 
came in through the front door. The eyes of the five 
were on Corson, who still sat on the table edge, gently 
swinging a leg. 

“Payin’ a bet?” he asked them, his face a composite 
of grimness and amusement, sensing that they were 
looking for Nueces. 

“Aimin’ to win one,” said Powers, grinning ironically. 

“All of your” asked Corson, smiling a little. 

“One of us,’”’ retorted Powers; “unless somebody’s 
friends cut in.” 
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“‘Then it would have been five to three,” mused 
Corson, and nodded sharply. ‘‘Well, that makes it 
about even.” 

“You think so?” asked Burns, pleasantly. 

Corson ignored him and kept his gaze on the foreman. 

“Powers, that whole thing has puzzled me,”’ he said, 
reflectively. ‘Usually when a man stirs up trouble he’s 
got a good reason for it.” 

“Gen’rally has,’’ acquiesced the foreman, nodding. 
“Fither that or he’s got too blamed much mouth.” 

“Huh!” cogitated Corson, carefully scratching his 
head with his left hand. He looked curiously into 
Powers’s eyes. ‘Watson never struck me that way.” 

“Watson?” asked the foreman in surprise. 

“Why, shore: Watson,” replied Corson, also in 
surprise. 

“T reckon we're ridin’ different trails,’ said Powers, 
speculatively. “What you mean by sayin’ ‘Watson’?”’ 

“Why, when a man prods another into shootin’ talk, 
or backin’ down complete, he must have a reason for it. 
Sometimes it’s right easy to prod both of ’em an’ get 
’em hungry for raw meat. It’s all th’ easier when they 
don’t like each other.”’ 

Bludsoe was having a hard time to keep out of the 
conversation, and now he took part in it. 

“You coverin’ up yore friend Nueces?” he chal- 
lenged. 

“That’s somethin’ that no friend of Nueces ever had 
to do,” answered Corson, casually turning to look at 
the speaker. 

“Oh, that so?” demanded Bludsoe. “Then what you 
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hornin’ in for, with all that talk about Watson startin 
trouble?” 

‘Because I’ve been wonderin’ why he’s so dead set to 
get you an’ Nueces into a shootin’ match,’”’ answered 
Corson, slowly and thoughtfully. ‘‘Now, if he wanted 
to get you an’ me a-shootin’, why, I could understand 
it; but why he wants you to run up ag’in a man like 
Nueces is shore beyond me. An’ then he shoved Burns, 
there, right into it, too. Of course that would mean 
that Shorty would start fannin’ his gun to make it even 
up. Watson sorta manceuvered things so that you an’ 
Burns busted out with th’ trigger itch an’ are honin’ to 
go up ag’in th’ two most deadly men for a couple of 
days’ ride. Why, he zamed you two fellers right plumb 
out; an’ acted like he wanted to bet five hundred dollars 
on each of you. I’ve been settin’ back waitin’ for him 
to stake somebody to five hundred dollars to bet on 
Nueces, quiet like, to cover his other bets, an’ play safe 
no matter how it come out. He ain’t no man to throw 
away five hundred dollars.” 

“Yo’re loco!” cried Burns, pugnaciously; but there 
was a peculiar look in his eyes. 

“Don’t you worry about him puttin’ up five hundred 
on Nueces,” retorted Bludsoe. ‘He wants to win 
that money, not to break even,” he explained, a cruel 
grin distorting his face. 

“Well, he ain’t a-goin’ to win it,” replied Corson, 
still swinging his leg. 

“You meanin’ them fellers have run away?” asked 
Bludsoe, sneeringly. 

“ An’ old-timer like you hadn’t oughta get mixed up 
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in yore directions,” replied Corson. ‘That ain’t th’ 
way they run, neither of ’em. Everybody that lives 
around here knows that.” 

“Then why ain’t he goin’ to win?” demanded Burns, 
truculently. 

‘Because when any shootin’ grows out of th’ killin’ 
of my dad, or th’ sale of th’ JC, I’m figgerin’ on doin’ 
all that’s on my side. I ain’t no killer, an’ I ain’t 
bettin’ on myself; an’ that’s why Watson won’t win no 
money. I got a feelin’ that he ain’t thinkin’ about 
that money, a-tall. Did you an’ Bludsoe ever do 
anythin’ to him that he ain’t forgive you for?”’ 

The two swiftly exchanged glances, and both hitched 
up their belts. 

“Not me,’”’ answered Bludsoe, but his mind was on 
something else. 

“Nor me,” said Burns, uneasily. 

“You both witnessed th’ bill of sale,” cogitated Cor- 
son aloud, and then he shook his head slowly. “That 
can’t be it because he’d want you both alive in case 
any question come up about Dad signin’ it hisself. It 
might save him a lot of money an’ trouble. No; that 
ain’ tate’ 

’ He thought a moment, to let the two men connect 
this idea of witnessing signatures with anything it 
might bring up in their minds, and then he shook his 
head again. 

“Well, wonderin’ about it won’t get us nowhere, un- 
less we have somethin’ to go on; an’ that lets me out. 
Besides, I got somethin’ else to worry about: | won't 
rest till I find out who shot my dad.” 
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“Why don’t you offer a reward, Bob?’ asked the 
bartender. “Say about five hundred dollars.” 

Burns and Bludsoe exchanged furtive glances and 
then both looked at Steve. 

““How come you named that same sum?” asked Pow- 
ers, coldly, also looking at Steve. 

“Well, I ain’t heard nothin’ else for th’ last few 
minutes, have IP”? demanded the bartender. ‘You all 
been talkin’ about five hundred dollars like it was two 
bits. Also, it seems to get right quick results in this 
part of th’ country. But, from th’ way you Bar-W 
fellers talk an’ act, comin’ in here to use this here saloon 
for a council teppee, without helpin’ business, J’d 
say you ain’t even got th’ first word of five hundred 
dollars between you.” 

“Well, you might have some reason to tnink that 
way,” drawled the foreman, grinning. He waved to- 
ward the bar. “Come on, everybody; but easy like. 
I’m takin’ Steve’s hint, an’ spendin’ some money.” 

“Count me out: I don’t want no likker,” said Bludsoe, 
meaningly, his hands dropping suggestively toward his 
holsters. 

“An’ I’ve had enough, too,” said Corson, slipping 
from the table and standing on the balls of his feet. 

Bludsoe looked at him in surprise, and then an ironic 
grin crept through the grimness of his expression at 
the thought of this youth preparing himself for even- 
tualities against a man like him. 

“You better join th’ boys, Corson, an’ drink till you 
can’t move a hand,” he counselled, the grin fading. 
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“Vil drink with you, Bludsoe, glass for glass, till 
neither of us can move a hand.”’ 

“We all believe what you said about you fightin’ yore 
own battles, Sonny, an’ you don’t have to prove it,” 
rejoined Bludsoe. “Get up there at th’ bar.” 

“With you, Bludsoe, glass for glass.” 

“Don’t you be a damn fool!’ snapped the killer, his 
eyes beginning to blaze. 

“How can I be a damn fool when I only aim to do 
everythin’ you do?” countered Corson, quietly. 

“T ain’t in th’ habit of arguin’!”’ snapped Bludsoe: 
“but I’ll say this much more: personal matters don’t 
concern you, Corson!” 

“Then what other kind should?” 

“‘T mean personal matters between me an’ Nueces!”’ 
retorted the killer in a burst of anger. “‘You know 
right well what I mean!”’ 

“Here! Here!” protested Steve, his hand on the mal- 
let. “One round of drinks don’t give nobody th’ right 
to start trouble an’ make a mess for me to clean up!” 

“Shut yore face!” snapped Bludsoe without looking 
around. He was watching Corson closely, and he 
crouched a little, and rage surged through him as he 
saw the youth crouch in imitation. “Corson, you 
mind yore own business!”’ he warned. 

“Mine, an’ yourn,” whispered the youth, his eyes 
sparkling. He was peering through the veiled lids of 
the rage-twisted face before him, waiting for the sign 
he had been taught to wait for. His face was as pale 
as ivory, but there was not a quiver in his body. 
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Bludsoe’s narrowed eyes were growing red from his 
rage, a gusty and sudden rage, born in the knowledge 
that he was being deliberately baited and bearded by 
a youth half his age. His friends read the signs and 
drew back a little, wishing that he had kept his head. 
One of them glanced quickly at the bartender, to see 
how that person was taking this preamble to the 
murder of his friend, and was vaguely surprised to find 
an eager, hopeful look on Steve's face; but he gave it 
no thought, for the impending tragedy was too fascinat- 
ing to lead his attention elsewhere. 

“You keep yore nose outa my business!” snarled 
the little man, the two gold teeth glittering between 
the drawn-back lips and reminding one of the burnished 
coat of acopperhead. “If you don’t, nobody will have 
to wonder who killed th’ younger Corson!” 

“Them five Texans from th’ Bar-W?” asked Corson, 
a vein standing out on his suddenly reddened forehead 
like an angry serpent, swelling with each heart-beat. 

Powers had some quality of mercy left in his cal- 
loused soul and he wished that he could stop it, could 
prevent this slaughter; but it had gone so far now that 
he dared not take either man’s attention for an instant. 

‘Five?’ snapped Bludsoe, his voice almost a scream. 
“ Five!”’ he shouted, and his lips slowly closed until they 
made a thin, pale line. “‘ You —— 1 

The sign which Carson had been looking for now 
came, barely to be seen between the narrowed lids, and 
his move was first by a split second. As his hand 
streaked down and up he squatted like a falling stone 
and flung himself to the left. The combined roars 
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were ear-splitting, the heavy charges in the closed 
room deadening ear drums for moments. 

Corson, squatting on his toes, staggered back and lost 
his balance before the side movement could start, and 
his left hand streaked behind him to keep him from go- 
ing backward from the kick of his gun, which had 
caught him a little off balance. The instant his hand 
touched the floor his weapon swung to the left to cover 
Bludsoe’s friends, but not a man of them was moving; 
not a man of them could move. 

They were staring in stunned disbelief at their pro- 
fessional friend, lying on his face along the foot rail, 
where the impact of the heavy bullet had driven him. 
His left hand sneaked out to grope for the dropped Colt, 
but Corson’s voice checked this movement. 3 

“Don’t make me kill you, Bludsoe! I don’t take 
chances like that for nothin’. Don’t make me kill you 
now!” 

Steve’s face unfolded itself of many questioning 
wrinkles. He now understood it clearly. Of course a 
man had to be a mite slower if he only aimed to wound, 
for an arm, moving swiftly, was a much harder target 
to hit than the chest or stomach. But Steve was not 
looking at Corson while this matter cleared itself in his 
mind; he was looking at the other Texans, and his hand 
no longer held the mallet. A sawed-off shotgun some- 
how had slid into his big hands, a shotgun whose dou- 
ble barrels could not have been longer than the span of 
a man’s hand. It was pointed without favouritism, 
and the peculiar reconstruction of the weapon made 
favouritism in so small a group needless. The 
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eighteen buckshot would scatter as though they had 
aversion to one another, alike striking the just and the 
unjust; and one by one the Texans squirmed uncom- 
fortably as each of them saw the weapon. 

“Bob, son of th’ old man,” said Steve with a pardon- 
able trace of pride. “ Bein’ strangers to this here 
country, that mebby don’t mean a whole lot to you, 
but there ain’t nobody that’s a stranger to a sawed-off 
ten-gauge. Pick up that damn fool killer from Texas 
an’ drag him out of here; an’ just let somebody make a 
misleadin’ motion!” 

Powers had recovered his speech by now, and he 
slowly raised a protesting hand. 

“Th’ fight’s all over!” he expostulated. “You don’t 
need that shotgun! Either turn it away, or take yore 
fingers off th’ triggers!” 

“That is as it is,” placidly rejoined Steve, ignoring 
the friendly advice. Hechuckled. ‘I can dig up five 
hundred dollars ’most any time. You fellers backin’ 
Burns in a Colt fandango?”’ 

Powers’s reply was not so unintelligible that the pro- 
fanity was hidden, but otherwise there was no sense in 
ik. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE FOCAL POINT 


OW that Steve had the Texans under the shot- 

N gun, Corson turned his attention to the wounded 

man, who sat up with his back against the foot- 

rail, holding his arm with the left hand. His face was 

set from the pain and he made no further attempt to 

procure the weapon on the floor. His eyes were on 
Corson. 

“You forced this,” said the youth, leaning back 
against the table. “I had nothin’ against you, an’ I 
haven’t got anythin’ against you now; though mebby 
I should have, both before an’ after. You know that 
better than I do. An’ you also know whether there’s 
any reason for Watson to want you killed. If he does 
want you killed, an’ you force things with Nueces, 
he’ll have his wish. How am I goin’ to meet you after 
you get healed up: peaceful, or shootin’?”’ 

* “Tf it’s to be a-shootin’, I’ll let you know ahead of 
time,” grated Bludsoe. 

Corson nodded and then looked at Jack Burns, whose 
amazement was still visible on his face. 

“Burns, in case you reckon you’ve got to force a 
fight with me,” he remarked, quietly, “I’m tellin’ you 
that you'll never have as good a chance as you've got 
right now. An’ at th’ same time I’m tellin’ you that 
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I’d rather have you dead than alive. How are you an’ 
me goin’ to meet in th’ future: peaceful, or hostile?” 

‘“‘Bludsoe’s answer goes for me,’”’ growled Burns. 
“Hell, you got it all wrong. We neither of us was a- 
lookin’ for you.” 

“1 know who you were lookin’ for,” replied Corson. 
“You want to be glad you didn’t find ’em. That 
long-legged Nueces never shoots to wound a man: he 
shoots to kill. You tell Watson I said to switch his 
bets.” 

“Tell him yoreself,’’ grunted Burns, walking slowly 
toward his friend. He picked up the Colt and jammed 
it resentfully into its holster, and then helped its 
owner to rise. The bullet must have grazed a bone to 
make the man so sick. 

Powers shifted his gaze to the bartender. 

“Will you put down that double-barrelP”’ he de- 
manded with a show of anger. “I’m givin’ you my 
word that th’ trouble’s all over in here.” 

“Put it down, Steve,” ordered Corson. 

“Yeah,” growled Steve. ‘First, you shoot to 
wound a cold-eyed killer, an’ now you want me to 
give ’em th’ upper hand. I’m runnin’ this here shot- 
gun, an’ while I’m runnin’ it, I’m runnin’ this here 
saloon.” He turned to the Bar-W foreman. “You get 
Bludsoe out of here, an’ get yoreselves out with him. 
I’m like Nueces: when I pull trigger I shore mean 
Tt. 

The sounds of hoofs came up the street and all eyes 
turned to the door. In a moment Nueces stepped into 
the room, Shorty close behind him. A snake could 
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have moved no more swiftly than the lanky puncher. 
The gun seemed to leap into his hand of its own voli- 
tion, and at his left elbow appeared the muzzle of 
Shorty’s. Nueces glanced around the room again and 
lowered the weapon. 

‘Heard down th’ street that you fellers was sur- 
roundin’ this saloon,” said the lanky one. “‘Bludsoe 
shoot hisself?”’ 

“It’s all right, Nueces,” said Corson, smiling. 

“Hey, Steve!” expostulated Shorty, indignantly. 
‘Move that a little more to th’ left!” 

“Move yoreself if you don’t like th’ looks of it,” 
retorted Steve. 

“When they told me you fellers was surroundin’ th’ 
saloon,’”’ continued Nueces, drawling the words inten- 
tionally, “I figgered you reckoned | was in here. Well,” 
he said, looking from face to face, “‘so | am.” 

““Th’ trouble’s all over, Nueces,” replied Powers. 

‘An’ blame good reason why,’’ growled Steve, his 
thumb caressing the stock of the ten-gauge while his 
gaze flashed to Corson. 

‘‘When I do my shootin’,” drawled Nueces, pleas- 
antly, “I do it for just two reasons: One is self- 
preservation; th’ other, for friendship. Damn _ th’ 
rotten skunk that does it for pay, or pays to have it 
done. Just now I’m willin’ to doa little for friendship 
—friendship for myself. How you feel about it, 
Burns?” 

“It was all a mistake,” growled Burns, sullenly. 
“I’ve got a suspicion.” 

“So’ve I got one!” snapped Nueces. “Tf I was dead 
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shore about it I’d go out to th’ JC an’ pull Watson out 
of th’ house by his nose! You tell him I said that, will 
your ”’ 

“Will you fellers quit palaverin’ so these Texans 
can get th’ hell outa here?” asked Steve, his face grow- 
ing red. 

“Now you fellers listen, an’ listen good,” said 
Nueces, ignoring the bartender, and looking Powers in 
the eye. ‘You don’t have to sneak up an’ surround 
no place if yo’re lookin’ for me, unless you reckon it’s 
a lot safer that way. All you have to do is to send 
word for me to be right out in th’ street, here, an’ I’ll be 
there. An’ that goes for Watson, too, or any man you 
canname. That goes for any kind of a two-man fight 
you fellers want.” 

“You can double them figgers,” spoke up Shorty. 
“An’ if you want to bet any money, you can bet it 
with us: we need it.” 

‘°Tain’t fair to drag in Powers an’ th’ rest of th’ 
boys,” said Bludsoe, looking him in the eye. Then he 
looked at Nueces. “I come in lookin’ for you, Nueces, 
an’ found Corson instead. I may come in lookin’ for 
you ag’in, when I get healed up; but if I do it’ll be on 
my own account, just like this was; only mebby this 
smells a little to you.”” He paused and shook his head. 
“T couldn’t do nothin’ else, could I, after what you told 
Watsonr”’ 

“That all depends on what I told Watson, an’ on 
what he said I told him,” replied Nueces, and he 
moved around the little group and seated himself at the 
table by Corson’s side. 
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Bludsoe and Burns exchanged looks and both were 
doing some quiet thinking, neither of them replying. 

Shorty stepped to the end of the bar, where it joined 
the wall, and slapped his hand loudly on the counter. 

“Put down that gun, Steve,” he ordered. “How 
can you ’tend to business with both hands wrapped 
around that? Three drinks, right away!” 

He turned around as the Texans moved slowly 
toward and through the door, shifting so as not to lose 
sight of them. They mounted and rode off, and 
Shorty turned back again, and winced as he looked 
squarely into the twin tubes in the bartender’s hands. 

“Quit that!’ he shouted, leaping aside. “My 
Gawd, but yo’re bloody-minded!” 

Steve slowly lowered the weapon and as slowly 
slipped it under the bar. He looked around the room 
and then back at Shorty. 

“You say you want a drink?” he placidly inquired. 

“Honest, Steve, just what do you reckon Vsatcdte 

Nueces leaned back in the chair and raised his eyes 
to the face of the youth beside him, watching Corson 
push out an empty shell and shove a cartridge in its 
place. An affectionate grin slipped across the lanky 
puncher’s homely countenance, and passed away, 
leaving a sober, accusing expression in its place. 

“You shouldn’t ’a’ cut in like that with Bludsoe,” 
he said, quietly. 

“1 was only followin’ yore own rules, pardner.” 

“That so?” inquired the lanky puncher, slowly 
scratching his head. 

aX eS. 
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“ma little mite dumb at times,” confessed Nueces. 
“What you meanP”’ 

‘A Jittle mite dumb, sometimes!” snorted Shorty. 
“T allus said you talked too much.” 

“‘Self-preservation,” explained Corson, looking down 
and gently pulling the long and predatory nose. ‘“‘Self- 
preservation, pardner.”’ 

‘An’ friendship,’ supplemented Steve. “I heard 
th’ whole thing. You never want to rob a man, Bob, 
not even of half of his rules.” 

“Huh!” said Shorty. ‘I win, Steve: pay me.” 

“Pay you what?” truculently demanded Steve. 

“Didn’t we make a little bet on Bob’s reason for 
shootin’ Bludsoe?”’ 

“We did not!” 

“‘Oh, well, then it’s my mistake: I shore meant to.” 

Nueces was thoughtfully turning something over in 
his mind, and a smile swept his face, a smile that almost 
robbed it of its homeliness. 

“Huh!” he muttered. ‘“‘Pardners! Nice word, an’ 
it kinda grows on a feller.” 

“Yes, like th’ likker habit on Shorty,” replied Cor- 
son, eyeing that worthy. “Think you need that drink, 
Shorty?”’ 

Shorty held the glass from him while he critically 
examined it. 

“Well, mebby I don’t need it right now, but I might, 
later on.” 

He turned it around, sighed, and placed it on the bar. 

“Have a drink on me, Steve,” he said, pushing it 
from him. F 
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“Great land of cows!’”’ exclaimed Steve, marvelling. 
He looked from Shorty to the glass, and back again. 
“If it wouldn’t ’vaporate, cussed if I wouldn’t frame 
that drink; but seein’ how tender it is, I’ll drink it,” 
and he did, with a flourish emphatic if not graceful. 


The Texans rode slowly up the street and out of town, 
silent and sullen. The nausea of the scraped bone had 
worn away and Bludsoe was nearly himself again, bear- 
ing the ordinary pain of a deep and heavy flesh wound 
with stoicism. His friend Burns gloomily rode by him- 
self at the tail of the little procession, voluntarily ostra- 
cizing himself while he tried to justify his lack of ac- 
tion in the saloon. He knew that he had acted properly, 
that the fight had to be an even-break affair between 
Bludsoe and Corson unless they wished to arouse the 
country against them; that Bludsoe had forced it and 
that for him to have cut in would have been entirely 
too raw. Still, the result made him feel dissatisfied 
and vaguely take some blame upon his own shoulders. 
There was another reason for his chosen position, a 
chain of thought which needed concentration. Its 
possibilities were disturbing, and they gave him plenty 
‘to think about. Almost before he realized it his anger 
was gently smouldering. 

Bludsoe dropped back and joined his friend, and both 
drew rein until their companions had ridden fifty paces 
in the lead. Then they rode on again, their pace equal 
to that of the leaders, exchanging occasional glances. 

“Corson struck me as bein’ purty shore about what 
he was sayin’,” said Bludsoe, breaking the silence. at 
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never paid him much attention before, figgerin’ he was 
just a fool kid; but I’m beginnin’ to get a different slant 
on him now. I wonder how much he thinks he knows?” 

“?Bout what?” 

“Everythin’.” 

“There’s no tellin’.” 

Another hundred yards were put behind them, and 
then Bludsoe spoke again. 

““Of course, I may have to go up ag’in Nueces to save 
my face, an’ to keep from bein’ branded as a coward,”’ 
he said, thoughtfully, “but if I do it won’t have nothin’ 
to do with Jim Watson, or any bets. It'll be plumb 
personal. Jack, does it strike you that we’re mebby a 
fine pair of fools?”’ 

“It’s been slantin’ that way right recent,” growled his 
companion. “I wonder if it was El Toro that robbed 
th’ murderer of John Corson? An’ I wonder if it was 
Watson that was robbed? If it was, we got to look 
out. I wish I knowed for shore.” 

They discussed their problems from every angle and 
then pushed on and overtook their companions. When 
the group reached the JC they found the new owner 
sitting on the edge of the porch with a tally book beside 
him. He saw the white of the bandage at a good dis- 
tance, and was awaiting their arrival, a curious and ex- 
pectant look on his face. Silently he watched them ride 
up and dismount, and felt a little apprehensive when 
they slowly and awkwardly walked toward him and 
stopped in a semicircle before the porch, shamefaced 
and not caring to look him in the eye. 
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“‘What’s th’ matter, George? Horse throw your”’ 
asked Watson, looking at the bandage and knowing that 
no horse was responsible for it. 

“Not exactly,” answered Bludsoe. “Stopped in 
town for a couple drinks, an’ Corson went on th’ prod.” 

“Corson?” ejaculated the ranchman in genuine sur- 
prise and some disappointment. “Corson?” he re- 
peated, his voice rising. ‘You haven’t killed him, 
have your” 

“Not exactly.” 

“You mean that you went up ag’in young Corson, 
an’ got th’ worst of it?”’ incredulously demanded Wat- 
son. 

“‘Con-siderable,” grunted Bludsoe. He scowled 
blackly. ‘Why didn’t you tell me that cub was such 
a heller with a gun? All you ever talked about was 
Nueces, an’ mebby Shorty.” 

“Well, of course, I knowed that Corson was right 
handy with a gun,” replied the owner of the JC, “but 
not nothin’ to talk about. I never figgered he was no- 
where near in yore class. How come you had a run-in 
with hime”’ 

Pai cwas lookin’ for Nueces, to shut his spoutin’ 
mouth,” growled Bludsoe. “Seein’ that we had to 
tide through town I reckoned it would be a good time 
to smoke him out. He wasn’t there, as usual. Run 
into Corson, instead. He started shootin’ off his mouth 
about some notes he says we signed, an’ a lot of loco 
talk about us bein’ worth more dead than we are alive. 
One thing sorta led to another. He beat me on th’ 
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draw, that’s all, but he had th’ good sense to pick out 
my gun arm instead of my heart or stummick. He 
did that a-purpose.”’ 

“ Beat—you—on—th’—draw!”’ exclaimed Watson. 
“Reckon you must have discounted him.” 

“Well, I won’t never discount him ag’in,” retorted 
Bludsoe, and then his eyelids dropped to mask his 
thoughts, thoughts which were responsible for his next 
statement. ‘“‘ Young Corson had no reason to pick my 
arm. I’m figgerin’ I owe him my life.” 

“‘Mebby, if you want to be a sentimental fool,” 
replied Watson, his expression inscrutable. “You 
aimin’ to go to work for him?”’ he asked, sarcastically. 

“What you mean?” asked Bludsoe, curiously. 

“Well, just now yo’re workin’ for me,” replied Watson, 
coldly. ‘Until Corson quits his fool talk about notes, 
an’ stops insultin’ me, I don’t aim for no man of mine 
to get foolish about him.” 

“Oh, I don’t aim to get foolish,” replied Bludsoe, 
reassuringly. “‘A feller can owe a debt, can’t he, an’ 
never pay it?” His feint had yielded him nothing. 
He changed the subject. “Wish you’d tell me how I 
can call Nueces’ bluff when I can’t lay my eyes on him.” 

“He can’t keep away from you forever, George,’ re- 
plied the ranchman. “‘You’ve made up yore mind to 
show him up?” 

MmOOrtal 

“Then you don’t want to even dream about dis- 
countin’ him,’’ warned Watson. ‘You can beat him, 
but you can’t afford to give him th’ edge. Let me know 
when th’ time comes. I want to put up some money 
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on you: an’ I’m willin’ to make a bet for you, too. I 
never overlook a chance at a shore thing, an’ you ought 
to win somethin’ on yore own play.” 

Bludsoe grinned twistedly, apparently entirely re- 
stored to good humour. 

“Yo’re right shore | can beat him, are youP”’ he asked. 

“T wouldn’t bet on you if I wasn’t!” 

“Huh! Mebby you wouldn’t; mebby you wouldn’t,” 
muttered Bludsoe. He looked up with sudden interest. 
“How much are you figgerin’ to bet?” 

“T was figgerin’ on two-fifty for myself,” answered 
Watson, and he suddenly slapped his thigh and laughed 
outright. “This whole thing was made to order! Be- 
fore to-day I’d have to take even money; but after 
Corson beat you I can get odds on you ag’in Nueces. 
George, I’m raisin’ th’ figgers. I'll put up five hundred 
for myself, an’ th’ same for you. If you kill Nueces 
it’ll bring you considerable more than that, accordin’ 
to th’ odds. Worth tryin’ for, ain’t it?” 

“‘T should say so!”’ chuckled Bludsoe, his lids again 
dropping to hide a cold, calculating, and suspicious 
gleam in his eyes. His employer seemed to be very 
anxious for him to shoot it out with the deadliest gun- 
man for a hundred miles in any direction. He scratched 
his head and dissembled. “We'll have to wait, though,”’ 
he said, feeling of his wounded arm. 

“Oh, shore,” quickly replied Watson. ‘“Yore arm 
will have to be in right good shape.” 

“Yeah, it will; but I was thinkin’ about somethin’ 
else,” said Bludsoe, again squinting and glancing swiftly 
sidewise at his friend Burns. “You see, Nueces, 
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Shorty, an’ Corson are figgerin’ on leavin’ this part of 
th’ country for a few weeks. We'll have to wait till 
they come back ag’in.” 

“Teavin’ this part of th’ country?” asked the ranch- 
man, curiously. 

“Yeah. Slim told us that he met ’em on th’ Cactus 
road, an’ that they told him they was goin’ south to 
look for El Toro. They reckon he’s got some kind of 
papers, or somethin’, that they need; but it don’t make 
no difference why they’re goin’: th’ fact that they are 
goin’ is all we care about.” 

“Good thing, too,” spoke up Burns, cheerfully. 
“That'll give George’s arm time to heal up an’ get 
limber ag’in.”’ 

“So they’re makin’ a try for them rewards, huh?” 
said Watson, and he smiled. 

“Reckon that’s th’ whole of it,’’ admitted Bludsoe, 
his eyes asking a question. ‘‘They’re welcome to all of 
that money they can get. I don’t want no part of any 
reward for bringin’ in El Toro!”’ 

“You relieve my mind, George,” replied Watson, a 
sneer on his face. ‘I was beginnin’ to figger you was 
hankerin’ to go with Corson on his fool’s errand, after 
that talk about owin’ him for yore life.” 

Bludsoe was becoming more and more puzzled. 
He had not made a lead that developed anything, al- 
though this might have been due to the presence of 
Powers and the other two. Certainly his employer had 
shown no interest in Corson’s contemplated trip, in the 
“papers” that were the cause of it, or in El Toro. 

“No, boss, I didn’t have no idea, a-tall, of lookin, 
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for that bandit. Reward money is all right, but it 
don’t do a man no good when he has to leave it for his 
heirs; an’ that’s just what'll happen to th’ fool that 
goes down in El Toro’s country after it.” 

“Well, boys,’ said Watson to the whole group, “get 
acquainted with th’ ranch. I’ll want a big beef round- 
up started early this year. Got to get back some of th’ 
money I invested. Three, four, an’ five-year-olds. 
We've got to see how th’ cattle check up with this here 
tally book. I wanted th’ range so much I didn’t bother 
to check up th’ cattle. I’m figgerin’ on runnin’ a 
corkin’ big round-up, an’ then start two, three herds 
over th’ trail. When th’ time comes we'll use th’ 
Bar-W outfit, an’ hire some extra men. Learn th’ 
lay of th’ land, an’ get set for some hard work. That’s 
anc” 

Watson rose to signify that the council was over, and 
Powers and his two companions mounted and rode off 
toward the bunkhouse; but Bludsoe and Burns re- 
mained. Watson looked at them inquiringly. 

Bludsoe’s face hardened a little as he looked straight 
into his employer’s eyes. For years Watson had had 
something on him; now he believed that he had some- 
thing on Watson. 

“Me an’ Jack was havin’ a little argument on th’ 
way to town,” he said, “an’ we agreed to leave it to 
you. It’s only a five-dollar bet,” he deprecated, grin- 
ning. “I said that when two wrastlers each had a 
dead-shore grip on th’ other, that couldn’t be broke an’ 
that meant a fall, that it was a stand-off. What you 
think?’’ 
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“Not knowin’ nothin’ about wrastlin’, I don’t know; 
but I can’t see how it could be anythin’ else but a stand- 
ofey 

“Yeah,” said Burns, also looking his employer 
straight in the eyes, “but suppose one of "em don’t 
realize that them grips are certain shore, an’ that it zs 
a real stand-off?”’ 

“What you talkin’ about? If he knows his game, 
an’ has hoss sense, he’ll know it is,” replied Watson, 
shortly. ‘You fellers can dig up more damn-fool 
arguments than anybody I ever saw. It shows you 
spent too much of yore lives in barrooms. That 
sounds like a reg’lar barroom argument to me.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ very damn fool about that ar- 
gument,”’ retorted Bludsoe, chuckling. He poked his 
companion playfully in the ribs. “Didn’t I tell you 
that th’ boss had lots of boss sense?”’ 

Burns growled affirmatively as he turned away, but 
a light of unholy joy burned in his eyes. 

“That’s five dollars I owe you,” he growled. 

“Oh, I’m willin’ to call that bet off,’ replied his 
friend, his eyes still on those of his employer. ‘Th’ 
information th’ boss just gave us is worth more than 
that, an’ in more important things than wrastlin’.” 
The hard expression changed and one of idle curiosity 
replaced it. “Wonder what kind of papers them fellers 
aim to take off of El Toro?”’ he asked. 

“Greenback paper, 1 reckon,” replied Watson, stir- 
ring uneasily. ‘‘Beginnin’ to hanker to go with Cor- 
sonP”’ 

“They made a hell of a big haul that night in th’ 
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arroyo,’ muttered Bludsoe. He shook his head. 
“Then you figger it was El Toro that held up th’ man 
that murdered Old John Corsonp”’ 

“T don’t; but Corson does. I don’t care who killed 
him, who robbed him, or who robbed th’ killer. | 
bought this ranch, an’ I don’t care nothin’ beyond that. 
G’wan down with th’ boys. I got this tally book to 
look over.” 

“All right,” said Bludsoe. He dug a toe into the 
ground, and then looked up fromit. ‘“‘ Yo’re dead shore 
yore goin’ to bet on me, in that Nueces shootin’ 
matchp” 

“Who else would I bet on?” snapped Watson, irri- 
tably. “For Gawd’s sake, get out of here, George: 
yo’re goin’ loco!”’ 

“No, I ain’t loco. I’m only glad that one dead-shore 
deadly grip stands off another,” said Bludsoe. He 
turned abruptly and went to his horse, mounted, and 
rode toward the bunkhouse, followed by his silent but 
cheerful friend; but in the heart of each, well hidden, 
burned the fires of anger; and from them, like a phoenix, 
arose the face of Avarice. 

Burns pulled over until his knee touched that of his 
friend. 

‘George, you said too much,” he remarked. “We've 
got to watch our ridin’ now, every minute, day an’ 
night.” 

“T reckon you’ve called it,” grunted Bludsoe, his 
eyes blazing momentarily. “Our lives ain’t worth a 
plugged two-bit piece. We're due to have accidents. 
Let me tell you somethin’, Jack: when it comes to 
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takin’ my pick between an ambush on my home range 
an’ goin’ after El Toro, I’m favourin’ th’ last.” 

“Keno,” grunted his friend, his hand instinctively 
dropping to his thigh. ‘‘That means we start on a 
little trip, an’ that we start to-night. We can mebby 
beat Corson to Mexico.” 

“Bull’s-eye,” grunted Bludsoe. He chuckled grimly. 
“Sort of a parade headin’ El Toro’s way. He ain’t 
got no idea how pop’lar he is.”’ 

“No idea, a-tall,”’ laughed Burns. He glanced at 
the bunkhouse, not fifty paces away. “Time to quit 
talkin’, he warned. 

Up in the ranchhouse Watson watched the two riders 
until they dismounted and entered the bunkhouse, his 
face wreathed by a sardonic grin. He tossed the tally 
book on a table and leaned against the wall, thinking 
deeply. Wrestlers’ grips, indeed! Just what did they 
mean by that? 

Indecision in a matter of this kind was foreign to 
Watson’s nature, and he made up his mind how he 
would act. Corson and his two friends riding south 
after El Toro and some papers. Going down to beard 
El Toro on his own ground. He walked slowly to a 
chair, threw himself down in it, and became lost in 
thought; and the minutes passed and ushered in the 
twilight before he stirred. When he rose it was with a 
snap, the snap of a man who has made up his mind, 
and who is prepared to back up his convictions to the 
good or bitter end. Wrestlers’ grips, indeed! 


CHAPTER XVI 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ORSON stood up, pushed the chair from him, 
and looked to the rear of the room, where his 


two friends were engaged in their customary 
occupation of wordy pool. As they sensed his eyes 
on them they stopped their wrangling. 

“You fellers hungry?” asked Corson. 

“Shore; allus are,” answered Shorty. ‘‘You goin’ 
to feed now?” 

“Yes: comin’ along?” 

They racked their cues and joined him, grinning ex- 
pansively. Shorty instinctively took a step sidewise 
toward the bar, but changed his mind and the move- 
ment as he saw Corson’s steady gaze on him. He 
covered the false movement by speaking to the bar- 
tender. 
~ “If anybody asks for me, Steve,” he said, “I’m 
feedin’ down in TomAs’s frijoles layout.” 

“You can rest easy, Shorty,” replied Steve, mali- 
ciously ; “I don’t reckon nobody will ask for you. They 
never do.” He put his huge palm over a small glass. 
“T’ll save one for you, for when Bob ain’t around.” 

Nueces grunted and led the way to the door, his 
friends falling in behind him. They straddled leather, 
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cantered down the street to Tomas’s eating place, and 
soon were whittling down their appetites. 

“Tomas,” said Corson between bites, ‘““what do you 
know about El Toro?”’ 

“Onlee that he ees a gr-reat man.” 

“Ever see him?” 

“But no.” 

“What’s he look likeP”’ 

“Qutén sabe?” 

Shorty flushed a mouthful of tortilla with a quarter 
cup of hot coffee, choked, and looked at Corson. 

“How’s he know what he looks like when he ain’t 
never seen him?” he demanded. 

“Too bad you didn’t choke plumb genuine,” re- 
proved Nueces. “Shut yore mouth an’ mind yore 
business.” 

“Ts he tall an’ thin, or short an’ fat?” persisted 
Corson, ignoring Shorty’s remark. 

“Quién sabe?” replied Tomas, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “‘Shor-rty he say eet for me.” 

‘An’ if he don’t use his mouth for grub exclusive,” 
said Nueces, frowning at his erring friend, “I’ll bust 
him apart like I used to bust wishbones when I was a 
kid.” 

“Tomas, suppose a man wanted to find El Toro on 
business,” said Corson. “If that man came into town 
an’ asked questions, where would th’ friendly Mexicans 
tell him to ride?”’ 

“To hell,” grunted Shorty. 

“Shut up!” growled Nueces. 

“You ar-re not lookin’ for heem?” asked Tomas. 
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“No; but I reckon somebody will be lookin’ for him. 
All I want to know is where that man will go in search 
of El Toro.” 

“For why, Sefior Corson?” asked the proprietor, his 
little black eyes gleaming. “For why?” 

“‘Gimme some more frijoles, Tomas,” ordered Shorty, 
Fan iillemyrcup: 

Tomas executed the order mechanically, his thoughts 
on other things. 

“Tomas, you are one of th’ few Mexicans in this town 
that I know well enough to trust to keep a tight mouth,” 
replied Corson. “I’ve always counted on you as a 
friend; an’, as a friend, I’m tellin’ you that my interest 
is only in th’ man that may go off to find El Toro. 
Where would he likely head for?”’ . 

Tomas regarded him steadily for a moment and then 
flashed a glance at Nueces and Shorty. He smiled 
greasily and leaned back against the shelving behind 
the counter. 

“That man, w’en he want to know about Mexico, 
he always ask Tomas,” he replied. “What shall I tell 
heem for you, Sefior Corson?” 

Nueces leaned swiftly forward and emphatically 
nodded his unequivocal endorsement, his hard face 
beaming with increased respect and friendliness for the 


proprietor. 
“Give him th’ best advice you can, Tomas,” an- 
swered Corson, his smile warm and sincere. “T want 


him to go to th’ right place.” 
“He ees not lookin’ for the rewar-rdr You ar-re 
not lookin’ for the rewar-rd? [et ees beezness onlee?”’ 
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“He wants somethin’ he reckons El Toro has. If 
he can get it no other way, then he’ll buy it.” 

“Ah, yes; an’ your”’ 

“Tomas, you are on th’ desert,” said Corson, slowly. 
“You have no water. You have had no water all day. 
You see a game trail leadin’ straight westward. After 
awhile, as you ride on south, you see another game trail 
leadin’ westward an’ a little north. Later on, as you 
circle, you see still another game trail leadin’ north an’ 
a little west. Birds fly over your head, all toward one 
certain spot. What do all these things tell your” 

“‘Wher-re there ees agua, Sefior?”’ 

“Exactly, where there is water,’ replied Corson. 
“‘Th’ man is each game trail: he is th’ flyin birds; he is 
lookin’ for water.”’ He paused for a moment. “An’ 
so am I: I’m lookin’ for th’ very same water he is 
lookin’ for. El Toro owns it now. Sabe?”’ 

“Si, Senor; | onderstand. Theese man, he weel be 
tol’ the right place. You ride befor-re heem, or after 
heemP”’ 

“After him.” 

“Then eet ees enough that he knows, seence you fol- 
low heem?r”’ 

Shorty raised his head, his face expressing a mild in- 
dignation. 

‘““Ain’t you goin’ to tell us, too?’”’ he demanded. 

““He’s told us all we need to know,” retorted Corson. 
“If he told us any more | might not believe him.”’ 

“But we wouldn’t harm El Toro,” objected Shorty. 

“No, Sefior Shor-rty; I theenk you spik tr-rue: you 
would not har-rm heem,” replied Tomas, his white 
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teeth flashing in a swift, wise smile. “But ther-re 
ar-re three of you, an’ not one of you ees like theese 
other man, who ees dangerous onlee een hees head. 
Who can say what accident may happen? Weeth a 
gun you all are queeck, like lightnin’.””. He looked back 
at Corson and spread his hands expressively. “El 
Toro, he ees a fr-riend of mine,” he confessed, “which 
I say onlee to my good friends, like you. I know heem 
well. He deed a ver’ gr-reat theeng forme. Heeesa 
gr-reat man. Eef I thought theese man, theese Sefior 
you spik of, could do heem har-rm, I would not say 
anytheeng to heem; but I know theese Sefior. Bah! 
I know heem well! He shall be tol’, Sefior Corson; 
an’ he weel find the agua for you. An’ eef he ees keel, 
then a skonk ees keel. I know heem!”’ 

“Hah!” exclaimed Shorty. He wiped his mouth 
with the back of a hand and glanced around. “Any 
time anybody says ‘skunk’ I see th’ same picture.” 

“You'll not say anythin’ about what we’ve been 
talkin’?”’ asked Corson, suggestively, of Tomas. 

The proprietor placed a finger against his lips and 
smiled reassuringly behind it; and a few minutes later 
the three punchers tramped from the little building, 
mounted, and rode out of town. Tomas leaned lazily 
against the casement of an open window and watched 
them until they had swung on to the Cactus road, a 
smile on his swarthy face. Then he stirred as he caught 
sight of something that aroused his interest. 

A Mexican was coming along the street and he looked 
up at a hail, seeing the lunch-room proprietor leaning 
out of a window. Obeying the imperative gesture, the 
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Mexican went to the window, listened to the swift flow 
of Spanish, nodded, and went on again. The word had 
gone forth to answer truthfully certain gringo inquiries 
from the JC. A few minutes later from the Mexican 
quarter there rode innocently eastward toward the 
Bar-W trail a wiry youth of light weight and superb 
horsemanship. When far enough from town to shield 
his movements, this youth whirled his horse abruptly 
and sent it southward at relay speed to the end that 
El Toro, the bandit, might not be surprised by visi- 
tors. 

Twilight fell swiftly as the three friends entered the 
canyon leading to the JC range. When through this 
gorge they separated, each to take up a predetermined 
position and to watch for and follow any JC rider going 
abroad before morning. If the three friends could 
come together again it would be well; but if they could 
not, then they would have to accept the cards as they 
fell, for the main thing was to see and follow any such 
rider, and to follow him cannily and certainly to the 
very end of his riding. 

On the JC the lights of the bunkhouse shone on the 
earth before the windows, where patches of luminous 
amber merged into the darkness around them. Loud 
and careless voices sounded within the building; a 
gossamer string of pale blue cigarette smoke streamed 
through a window and sped upward toward oblivion 
in the night. Dishes rattled in the bunkhouse kitchen, 
and a melody-loving cook sang inharmoniously. 

The horse corral west of the bunkhouse was blanketed 
from sight by the darkness. Horses, not yet turned 
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loose to graze, moved restlessly about within it, making 
sounds that faintly and intermittently carried through 
the night; sounds which, on this occasion, were valu- 
able for the masking of certain others when the need 
arose. Behind the corral, nearly a hundred yards west 
of it, two saddled animals stood tied to a squatting 
sagebrush, the blanket rolls behind the cantles suggest- 
ing a journey ended or about to begin. The equipment 
was complete, even to the rifles in the scabbards and 
the canteens tied in their customary places. There 
was one thing, however, which was lacking: there was 
no food supply, and the cook gave no sign that he in- 
tended to quit the kitchen in time for such a supply to 
be stolen from his stores. 

South of the corral and the bunkhouse stood the 
ranchhouse, a grayish blob in the darkness, except where 
the star-stabbed sky outlined the roof in black sil- 
houette. The windows of all the rooms but one were 
dark, which was usual. In that lighted room the 
shades were down, and the shadow of a hatted head 
cut one side of the shade. From one end of the house, 
near a corner, came the sounds of a horse cropping the 
poor grass and moving about at the end of his picket 
rope in search of more. 

Inside the house there was silence. Its owner, mov- 
ing cautiously from one dark window to another, paused 
at each to study the night-hidden plain. After a mo- 
ment he slipped from a dark door and was lost in the 
night. Almost coincidently with this there came the 
sounds of moving horses near the corral, horses going 
at a walk. After a few minutes the sounds quickened 
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as they died out, and told of two racing animals circling 
southward toward the east. 

Watson ran back to the house, into it, and out of it, 
a rifle in his hands. He hastened to where his horse 
was picketed, and in another moment was in the saddle 
and riding at top speed toward the canyon of the Cactus 
road. 

Shorty, hugging the top of a ridge, his head poked 
through a screen of sagebrush, caught a suspicious 
sound and opened his mouth and stuck his tongue out 
of one corner of it. It seemed he could hear better that 
way, or thought he could. The sounds passed swiftly, 
and he hastened down the slope behind him, mounted 
his horse, and rode in pursuit. 

In a small growth of sage, part way between the 
ranchhouse and the horse corral, Bob Corson had 
hugged the ground as Watson slipped past him. From 
his position he could see the corral and the two horses 
west of it, silhouetted against the glow of the bunk- 
house. He saw and heard the two men ride off, and 
Watson’s return to the ranchhouse. His interest was 
with Watson, and he slipped along behind the rancher 
until he heard him mount and ride. Hurrying to where 
his own horse was tethered, Corson leaped astride and 
set out in the dark after the ranchman, heading for 
the canyon. He pushed the JC roan at top speed for 
minutes at a stretch, pulled up sharply, listened, and 
went on again at top speed. This was repeated half a 
dozen times before the Cactus road was neared, and 
then, as he drew up at the entrance to the defile, he 
heard the distant sounds of a horse, magnified by the 
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rock walls. He had guessed right: Watson was bound 
for Willow Springs as his first stop, and Corson thrilled 
with the thought that the ranchman had swallowed the 
bait Slim had carried, and that his own suspicions bore 
the stamp of fact. Leaving the canyon, Corson left 
the main road and took the short-cut trail, by this ac- 
‘tion hoping to reach town ahead of the man he was pur- 
suing, and to see him ride in. 

Nueces, cached in a rain-washed gully about the 
width of his own lanky body, idly spent his time in 
futile efforts to count the stars; and found in his close 
scrutiny of them that they began to shift while he looked 
at them. He could not remember that they ever had 
done this before, and the matter puzzled him. Having 
a certain rigid idea about the fixity of stars in relation 
to one another, so far as abrupt movements were con- 
cerned, he concluded that his eyes were at fault, and 
alternately blamed coffee and tobacco for the illusion. 
He was drawing mental lines between certain stars and 
making surprising geometrical designs when sounds on 
the Cactus road, a few yards north of him, banished 
stars from his mind and riveted his attention on things 
far less celestial. 

* One set of sounds and a double moving blotch which 
served as their visual centre went past him. The 
musical jingle of metal and the gentle squeaking of 
leather not yet softened by perspiration correctly inter- 
preted them. He was about to squirm out of his niche 
and go in pursuit of the unknown riders when another 
set of sounds and another vague blotch went past him. 
This second thickening of the darkness from time to _ 
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time sent up long horns from its upper side, and Nueces 
thereby knew the rider. Shorty had promised to raise 
his arms at frequent intervals if by any chance he rode 
along that part of the Cactus road before morning. 
This, then, was Shorty; and he was following the first 
riders. Nueces settled back again to await further 
possible contingencies, or to be picked up by Corson 
at dawn, and fell to making grotesque designs with stars 
for their corners and points, and to fight down a 
steadily growing impatience and restlessness. 

In Willow Springs Corson had hidden his horse in 
an old corral and flung himself down at the base of an 
adobe wall which stood not far from where the Cactus 
road entered the Mexican part of the little hamlet. 
Almost instantly he changed his mind, and found a 
new position along another adobe wall not far from 
Tomas’s lunch room, which was now dark. He had 
not been there very long before he heard a horse draw- 
ing near up the road. The sounds slowed to a walk and 
stopped at the rear of the lunch room, where the insist- 
ent hammering of a gun butt on a wooden door rang 
out hollowly. 

Corson chuckled and wriggled along the wall to its 
end and peered around it, hoping to get a glimpse of 
the nocturnal caller, although he had a shrewd idea 
who that person was. His bait was being swallowed by 
gulps. He heard the squeak of hinges, the indistinct 
murmur of low-voiced conversation, and the squeaking 
was repeated as the door softly closed. He was about 
to get to hands and knees in readiness to follow the visi- 
tor when other sounds made him look to his left. 
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Two men were plainly outlined against the lighter 
background of an adobe house, standing side by side 
in the open, and on the arm of one of them Corson 
thought he could make out the white of a bandage. 
While he looked and puzzled there came another soft 
sound to his right, followed by the sharp crack of a 
stick, and the two men in the open whirled about and 
crouched, facing this potential danger. As they did 
so there came from the corner of Tomas’s house a flash, 
a vivid jet of flame, and the heavy roar of a .45 
sent its crashing reverberations throughout the quiet 
town. Two more shots followed quickly. Goats 
bleated, impounded horses ran restlessly about in their 
small enclosures, and here and there whispers came from 
the dark of open windows. 

The man with the bandaged arm dropped like a fail- 
ing rock, an answering flash spurting from his left side. 
His companion, throwing himself sideways, fired as he 
went down; and then both of them frantically wriggled 
into the deeper darkness of a wall, and along it to its 
protecting corner, desperately anxious to get under 
cover. There came another shot from Tomas’s house 
and two instant replies from the other wall. Several 
minutes went past in heavy silence, and then the lone 
belligerent fired again from a new position in the rear 
of his enemies’ breastworks. 

The fighting gave promise of drifting too close around 
Corson to be pleasant to a noncombatant, and after 
another interval of silence he rose to hands and knees, 
to work back along his wall and gain the shelter of 
its other side. From there he could slip away to a 
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safer place and watch this curious skirmish from a dis- 
tance. He believed that he understood what it was 
all about: Slim’s news had sent Watson into action, 
to find El Toro and to bargain for the notes which easily 
might hang him if they got into the wrong hands. 
Bludsoe and his close friend, Burns, fearful of assassina- 
tion and urged by avarice to get away and make a try 
for those same notes, had made their play at the same 
time. The three men, coming together in town, had 
given Watson a chance to silence the Texans and their 
knowledge of his guilt, the last opportunity he might 
have. Watson’s whispered conversation with Tomas 
was the expected attempt to get knowledge of El Toro’s 
whereabouts. 

He rose to hands and knees and began to move back- 
ward, but this outlined his head against a lighter streak 
of adobe, which he discovered when a streak of fire 
spurted from the wall which had sheltered Bludsoe and 
Burns. The bullet sopped into the clay just above 
him and sent a shower of dust down upon him. He 
dropped flat to his stomach and wriggled furiously 
toward the corner, and before another shot could be 
fired at him there came a flash farther to the right, a 
smothered curse from the other wall, and two smashing 
roars as Bludsoe and his companion fired at the last 
shooter ona gamble. Taken from another new position 
they had no further time to waste on Corson, whose 
identity they did not know, and whom they must have 
confused with the firer of the first shots. 

Here was a grim farce, fought out in the dark, where 
good shooting was impossible, and where identities 
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could only be guessed at. Watson alone knew whom he 
was shooting at, but Watson was no longer on the scene. 
The last shot fired at Bludsoe or Burns had come from 
Shorty, in reply to the one fired at his friend Corson. 
He knew that Corson lay at the base of that adobe wall 
because Shorty had seen him gain it, and had tried to 
get to him. Watson’s first shot had stopped this, and 
then Burns’s and Bludsoe’s appearance had further 
complicated matters and had cut him off from progress 
in that direction. 

Shorty was angry. He had followed the two men 
into town, lost them among the buildings, and then 
found himself in the middle of a shooting match. He 
knew nothing of what it was all about and was content 
to lie low and watch it, trying to keep track of the two 
men he had followed; and then their shot at Corson 
had forced him to take a hand and to disclose his 
whereabouts. 

Corson, now temporarily safe on the far side of the 
wall, chuckled as he wriggled away to let the combatants 
fight it out among themselves. He was content to wait 
for daylight and the results of this mix-up. Getting 
his horse, he mounted and rode up to the Cheyenne, 
there to wait for dawn. 

There was no more shooting. Evidently Burns and 
Bludsoe had slipped away from their precarious posi- 
tion and the other man had made no further attempt 
to find them, in which he showed wisdom. The in- 
dividual who did the moving about stood a good 
chance of getting himself killed. Corson, reaching the 
Cheyenne, managed to awaken Steve after noisy ef- 
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forts, was let into the building, and was soon asleep 
in a chair. 

Shorty got to his own horse, led it round about until 
safe to get in the saddle, and then rode on a wide and 
circling course to the livery barn. He tied the horse to 
a ring in the wall, wriggled through a window, and 
made his way to the haymow, which he found suitable 
to his needs and comfortable enough. He fell asleep 
with a smile on his face and with the hope that the 
two men who had fired at him and Corson were scout- 
ing around.in search of him; and that was exactly what 
they were doing, and what they persisted in doing the 
remainder of the night. 

Dawn rubbed out the darkness, and with its coming 
came Nueces along the short-cut trail, straight for the 
Cheyenne, the news centre and rendezvous of Willow 
Springs. He was sullen from his fruitless vigil, he was 
sleepy, and he had a puzzle to solve. He bore Corson 
and Shorty each a grudge for fancied injustices, and 
the grudge was all wool and a yard wide. Thanks to 
them he had occupied himself all night in the old game 
of holding the sack. As he rode into town he caught 
sight of Bludsoe slipping from building to building, 
cover to cover, with Indian wariness and stealth; and 
in his left hand Bludsoe held a Colt shoulder high. 

Nueces drew rein and watched him curiously, and 
was surprised by Bludsoe’s sullen nod. Evidently the 
Texan was not gunning for him. Was he gunning for 
Shorty, or Corson? More likely it was Corson. This 
was a matter that demanded attention, and Nueces 
turned his horse and rode slowly toward the bandaged 
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gentleman and the ready gun, his own hand resting 
on the handle of a Colt. 

“Lo, George,”’ he said, experimentally, gambling on 
being swifter and more adept with his good right hand 
than Bludsoe was with his left. 

“’Lo, Nueces,” growled Bludsoe, eyeing the new- 
comer without especial friendliness or suspicion. ‘‘Got 
th’ makin’s?”’ 

Here was a direct overture of peace, uncalled for in 
the light of what had occurred between the two; and 
Nueces turned it over in his mind while he nodded. 

“Yeah, I have; but I ain’t reachin’ for it while 
you’ve got that gun balanced, even if it zs in yore left 
hand.” 

Bludsoe looked carefully around, slowly sheathed the 
weapon, and grinned. 

“Don’t blame you,” he replied. “I ain’t gunnin’ 
for you; but I shore am gunnin’ for some damn assassin 
that follered me an’ Burns to town last night, an’ shot 
at us in th’ dark. This here is one hell of a town!” 

“Which ain’t no news to me,” replied Nueces, his 
mind occupied on the statement that Bludsoe had been 
shot at by someone who had followed him to town. 
This statement helped to solve his riddle. Bludsoe and 
Burns had ridden in from the JC. Shorty and Corson 
had lain low out there just for the purpose of following 
any of that outfit anywhere they might go. This 
statement was full of interest. 

He passed over tobacco and papers, but his gaze was 
restless and flitted here and there about the town. 

“Somebody shot at you, huh?” 
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“Not somebody!” retorted Bludsoe as well as he 
could with the string of the tobacco sack between his 
teeth. ‘J know who it was!”’ 

“Well, it’s allus handy to know a thing like that,” 
replied Nueces in grave congratulation. ‘‘Where’s 
Burns?” 

“Round back, t’other side of th’ street, huntin’ for 
th’ skunk.” 

“Skunkr”’ soliloquized Nueces, his interest soaring. 
“Sounds kinda familiar.” 

“Sounds so cussed familiar that it stinks!” 

“Most skunks do. Quit ridin’ for th’ JC, I take it.” 

“You take it right!” snapped Bludsoe, his eyes glint- 
ing. ‘But you listen to me, Nueces: we may have 
stopped ridin’ for th’ JC, but we ain’t through with th’ 
JC, not by a damn sight.” 

“You know, Bludsoe, I made a mistake about some 
of you fellers,”’ said Nueces, grinning engagingly. “I 
allus reckoned you fellers could see in th’ dark, like 
owls. Said so, too, a couple of times. I reckoned you 
Bar-W fellers could see good enough at night to knock 
a man outa his saddle with a plumb centre heart shot 
in a dark arroyo bottom at night. I said that, too, 
but now I got to reckon on changin’ my ideas some.” 

“Reckon you have,” replied Bludsoe, his face expres- 
sionless. ‘‘ You Box-M fellers never did have no ideas 
worth anythin’, nohow.” ) 

“Mebby yo’re right,” admitted Nueces, nodding. 
“For one thing, I had th’ idea that after a man had been 
follered an’ shot at, he’d have sense enough to do a 
little talkin’. You can’t rope no steers with talk, 
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but many a man’s neck has been stretched by it. What 
made Watson shoot at you fellers?”’ 

““Mistook us for you an’ Shorty, I reckon,”’ answered 
Bludsoe, with a grin. 

“Not him! He’s one of them owls I was talkin’ 
about,” retorted Nueces, meaningly. He frowned a 
little. “George, I reckon yo’re a wise man, quittin’ 
th’ JC. You gotta watch th’ corners, day an’ night.” 

He threw a leg over the pommel and faced his com- 
panion squarely, leaning down a little. 

“‘Bein’ wise means a feller knows a lot; but in yore 
case I reckon mebby it means that you know too 
cussed much, so much that you’ve got to be got rid of. 
You didn’t sign yore name to nothin’ but a bill of sale, 
did your”’ 

“Now yo’re tryin’ to be as wise as me,”’ retorted 
Bludsoe. 

“Don’t reckon I’d have to strain ae Se much to be 
as wise as you,” rejoined Nueces. “Hah! There’s 
Burns, now. Cussed if he ain’t got two guns out. 
Why, he’s just twice as smart as you, Bludsoe; though, 
of course, he’s got two good arms.’ 

When Burns, in reply to his friend’s imperative and 
reassuring gesture, reached the street, he edged out on 
it sidewise, facing down its length, both guns moving 
upward alittle. It appeared that he favoured the chop- 
down in his shooting when it was convenient, and it 
was nothing but convenient now. Nothing happened 
while he crossed the street, and he soon joined the two 
men, sheathing his guns as he did so. 

“Didn’t see nothin’, huh?” he asked. 
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“Not nothin’,” grunted Bludsoe. ‘‘Reckon he snuk 
outa town.” 

“‘Wisht I knowed for shore which way he went,”’ re- 
plied Burns, tensely. 

“That’s easy,” said Nueces, chuckling. “He passed 
me just th’ other side of th’ canyon. He was headin’ 
back to th’ JC. Which way did you reckon he’d gor” 
he asked with keen interest, although he masked it. 

“Thought he might head for th’ Bar-W,” lied Burns, 
easily. 

Nueces smiled his admiration, and then asked a ques- 
tion, one based on Shorty’s non-appearance. 

“You fellers are right shore you didn’t kill nobody 
last night?” 

“No such luck,” growled Burns, turning away. 
“Come on, George, we'll eat. I’m near starved.” 

Nueces watched them waddle away, their guns again 
in their hands, in case he had not told them the truth. 
He saw them reach and enter the lunch room, and then 
he turned toward the Cheyenne. As he dismounted 
before the open door he heard Steve growling. 

ee get a man up in th’ middle of th’ night, 
like that! Ain’t you got no homer” 

“Aw, you'll feel better after you’ve had yore break- 
fast, Steve,” said Corson’s voice. ‘‘Which reminds me 
that I’m hungry. If Nueces or Shorty come in here 
lookin’ for me, tell ’em that I’m down with Tomas.” 

“T’ll tell °em nothin’!”’ growled Steve. “‘You come 
bustin’ up here, wakin’ a man up in th’ middle of 
th’——”’ 

“ Mornin’,’ 


? 


said a loud voice from the front door, 
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and both men looked around to see Nueces standing 
against the blushing light in the eastern sky. 

“__of th’ night! Ain’t you got no sense a-tall?” 
demanded Steve of Corson while he looked at the new- 
comer. ‘‘Mornin’ yourself, you sheep nurse!” 

“Seen Shorty?’ demanded Nueces. “He rode in 
follerin’ Burns an’ Bludsoe, but he’s plumb disappeared. 
With all that shootin’ last night I’m a mite worried 
about him.” 

“Huh!” snorted Steve. ‘I don’t see nothin’ to be 
worried about, one way or th’ other. He’s either alive 
or he’s dead; but there’s one thing I’ll say for him: 
he never come bustin’ around in th’ middle of th’ night, 
wakin’ a feller outa a sound sleep.” 

Nueces flashed him a look that had icicles in it, and 
Steve closed his mouth with a click. The lanky pun- 
cher then turned to Corson. 

“Tet’s go eat, Bob. Burns an’ Bludsoe are ahead 
of us, an’ it ought to make a nice little party. They’re 
all prodded up. Watson was gunnin’ for ’em last 
night. If Shorty don’t show up right soon I’m goin’ 
to ask them two hombres some damn interestin’ ques- _ 
tions, an’ prod ’em some more. Goin’ to be a nice 
little party. Come on.” 

“You fellers say there was some shootin’ last night?” 
asked Steve, curiously. ‘Funny J didn’t hear it!” 

Corson turned in the door and looked back. 

““Yo’re dead wrong, Steve. There ain’t nothin’ re- 
markable about it. If you had heard it, then it would 
have been funny.” 

Tomas greeted them with a smile, and centred his 
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attention on the stove. Burns and Bludsoe nodded 
perfunctorily but did not stop eating to utter a word. 
Minutes passed in serious and selfish endeavours, and 
then Bludsoe, wiping his lips on a sleeve, leaned back 
and plied a toothpick energetically. He was in better 
humour now, and he looked at Corson without animus. 

“Did we wake you up last night?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Bob. “‘Nueces was tellin’ me you 
had some trouble.” 

‘Shootin’ match in th’ dark,” offered Burns, setting 
down his empty cup. He reached for the toothpicks, 
and also sat back. ‘‘Nobody could see nothin’ to shoot 
at,” he said, perhaps in explanation of the futility of 
the shots, “‘an’ I never knowed a man to be in so many 
different places at nearly th’ same time. Why, he 
moved around in th’ dark like a damn flea!” 

“Somebody ambush you?” asked Corson, grinning 
in spite of himself. 

“Yeah, tried to,’ growled Bludsoe, watching Cor- 
son’s face. 

“Well, there ain’t nothin’ strange about that; I told 
you in th’ Cheyenne that trouble was comin’ yore way.” 

“T know what you mean,” grunted Bludsoe. “I’m 
admittin’ that yo’re right.” 

“Then you do know somethin’ that somebody wants 
kept quiet?”’ 

“Yeah, but somethin’ that happened a long time 
ago,” lied Burns, easily. ‘You see, yo’re right; an’ 
yore wrong, too.” 

Bludsoe developed the idea put forth by his friend. 

“Sometimes a man gets up purty high in th’ world, 
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so far as its worldly goods are concerned,” he said, 
reflectively. ‘‘Then there comes a time when he begins 
to worry about things he’s done, things that didn’t 
bother him a-tall at th’ time they was done.” He 
sucked his teeth, turned the pick end-for-end, and 
nodded wisely. 

“Me an’ Jack, here, are pullin’ stakes. This coun- 
try ain’t healthy no more. So we'll say good-bye to 
you boys, friendly like. Th’ things that have hap- 
pened wasn’t th’ fault of none of tS) 

“Yeah,” grunted Nueces, his hand lying carelessly 
on his thigh, in the position it had fallen into naturally 
when he turned from the counter. “Just th’ same, be- 
fore there are any good-byes said, I want to know if you 
boys saw Shorty last night, durin’ or after th’ shootin’.” 

Both men looked their surprise. 

“Didn’t see him a-tall last night,’ answered Bludsoe. 

“‘Didn’t even know he was in town,” said Burns. 
““Was her”’ 

“He was,” grunted Nueces; “least-a-wise, he was 
headin’ for town when I saw him last. You didn’t 
make no mistakes in th’ dark, did your” 

“ Anybody that we shot at last night was a-shootin’ 
At us first,” replied Burns. “Th’ only mistakes we 
made was missin’ what we shot at.” 

Corson said nothing, but he was certain that he had 
shot at no one, and that he had been shot at; but 
Burns’s remark about the flea-like agility of their 
enemy explained that. 

“Well,” said Nueces, coldly, “Shorty’s missin’, an’ 
I’m figgerin’ on lookin’ into it, before you fellers a 
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“‘Sefior Shor-rty,” interrupted Tomas, “ees just now 
cr-rossin’ the str-reet.”’ 

Nueces craned his neck, swore under his breath with 
sudden relief, and faced about again. 

“Reckon we can all say good-bye without no hard 
feelin’s,”’ he remarked, a smile on his face. 

Corson nodded, and then spoke. 

“You boys don’t want to write nothin’ out, an’ have 
it witnessed before you go, do your”’ he inquired. 

‘‘Meanin’ to make our wills?” asked Blusdoe, grin- 
ning. 

‘‘Meanin’ to make a statement about signin’ some 
notes along with that bill of sale,”’ replied Corson. 

“Corson,” said Bludsoe, leaning forward in his ear- 
nestness, ‘‘afterwhat’s happened between us an’ Wat- 
son, if we knowed anythin’ about any notes that would 
make trouble for him, we’d tell you th’ hull of it, an’ 
stay right here to face him with it.” 

Few things are so misleading as plausibility, and 
Corson gave no sign that he doubted this frank and 
reasonable statement. If there had been notes signed, 
and these two men had witnessed them, then they both 
knew that if they could get their hands on them they 
would have something to sell to the highest bidder. He 
nodded understandingly, and smiled a belief in a state- 
ment which he did not at all believe. 

“Reckon so,” he said, and held out a hand. ‘Well, 
so-long, boys, if yo’re goin’; an’ good luck.” 

“We're goin’, all right,’”’ growled Bludsoe. ‘‘A feller 
can’t watch every way at onct,all th’ time. You can 
lick a man in a stand-up fight, an’ git it over with; but 
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nobody can tell about an ambush. We shore are 
goin’.”’ 

Corson smiled. These two tough gunmen were turn- 
ing tail and fleeing the country, when they should, by 
rights, force Watson into the open and shoot it out 
with him. 

“Good luck to you, Corson,” said Burns, shaking 
hands firmly. He and Bludsoe included Nueces in 
their farewells, and stepped through the door, almost 
colliding with Shorty. 

“No hard feelin’s, Shorty?” asked Bludsoe, holding 
out his hand. 

“We're pullin’ stakes out of this part of th’ country, 
after last night,’’ explained Burns. 

“ After last night?’”’ asked Shorty, and then shrugged 
his shoulders as though this mystery meant nothing to 
him. “Huh! If I’d had any sense I’d ’a’ done that 
long ago,” he said, gingerly taking the hands held out 
to him. 

He swung on his heel and watched the two Texans 
gain their horses, mount, and ride off. Then he turned 
and slowly, thoughtfully entered the lunch room, 
grinned at his friends, straddled a high chair at the 
counter, gave a big order, and faced around again. 

“There go two thieves,’ he observed, picking hay 
from parts of his clothing; “but, Nueces, yore dead 
wrong about them fellers seein’ good in th’ dark: they 
both missed me clean, a couple times last night; an’ 
they still believe they was shootin’ at Watson.” He 
critically looked Corson over, and chuckled. “I see 
that they plumb missed you, too, Bob.” 
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“What do you mean about them fellers shootin’ at. 
you an’ thinkin’ it was Watsonr”’ demanded Corson, 
loudly. 

“Why, when they shot at you, I up an’ shot at them,” 
explained Shorty. ‘‘They cut loose at me, thinkin’ 
I was Watson, like they thought you was. He’d gone 
away by that time.” 

“Didn’t you foller him?’’ exclaimed Corson, in- 
credulously. 

“How could I, with both of them Texans just 
prayin’ for me to mover” 

Corson got to his feet as though he had been stung. 

“We bait a good trap, watch it work, an’ then let a 
murderin’ thief walk right off with it, from under our 
very noses! Hurry up that grub, Tomas! I got a 
trail to foller, an’ right quick! Did Watson ask you 
where he could find El Toro?” 

“No, Sefior. He ask me deed anybody else ask me 
where ees El Toro; an’ then there was shootin’.”’ 

“Did anybody else ask youP”’ 

“No, Sefior; they ask Manuel. He tell them, like 
I say he should.” 

“Good!” exulted Corson, impatiently facing the 
counter. ‘“‘Watson’s aimin’ to follow th’ Texans; an’ 
I’m aimin’ to follow him!” 

“There shore is a mistake som’ers, ”’grunted Nueces, 
contemplatively. ‘Watson didn’t foller them Texans. 
He went right back to th’ JC. I was just gettin’ ready 
to crawl out of that wash when he rode out of th’ 
canyon an’ headed for home.” - 

Corson’s face was blank with amazement. All his 
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schemes had fallen into a tangled ruin. The bait had 
not worked, and the trap had been sprung by accident. 
Even in the going of the two Texans there was nothing 
positive to show that they were off to hunt for El Toro 
and any hypothetical notes. It might be that they 
had fallen out with their Texan friends and had their 
own good and sufficient reason for flight, a reason per- 
haps greater than fear of Watson. But why did they 
have to fear an ambush? Why was Watson so deter- 
mined to kill them? His hopes went up with a bound: 
here was something he could take at full face value. 
Burns and Bludsoe stood in danger of their lives, and 
from the man who had been their employer. They had 
witnessed the bill of sale, and this would not have 
caused Watson to want them out of the way. He 
smiled grimly, and faced his two friends. Evidently 
the Texans had signed more than a bill of sale; and now 
he felt that his next step was justified. 

“All right, boys,” he said, his eyes shining. ‘We'll 
go through with that other play, th’ one I told you 
about when Slim rode up on his way to th’ Bar-W an’ 
th’ Texans. Yo’re on my pay-roll, an’ I’ve got enough 
to meet expenses for considerable time. Shorty’s 
throttled ambition won’t be throttled no longer. An’ 
let me tell you that I know just where to start!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


A BRAND REBORN 


O THE west of the JC ranchhouses, and on the 
outer fringe of the range, lay a wild and broken 
stretch of country, scored with arroyos and 
draws, welted with tumbled ridges, and covered with 
thickets of mesquite, cacti, and other semi-desert 
growths. Here and there in this wilderness were water- 
holes, some evanescent and others enduring through 
years of anything but those of severe droughts. In the 
bottoms of the wild depressions grew matted grass of 
rare nutritious quality. The wild range cattle that 
once wandered into this section cared little about 
leaving it, and now the numbers of these made a total 
not to be despised. 

The last few years of John Corson’s direction of af- 
fairs on the JC had found him slack, a condition due 
perhaps to the effeminizing influence which had col- 
oured his character and was tinting the whole ranch. 
The calf round-ups in the spring once had half-heart- 
edly extended into parts of this wild region, but of late 
years it had been ignored. There was no particularly 
pressing need to comb the matted wilderness for the 
branding of calves, since they would not wander farther 
westward or southward, and the north was barred by 
desert wastes as bad as those in the other two directions. 
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If they wandered at all it would be to return to the open 
and flatter range and be caught in the round-ups staged 
there. The fall round-ups, cutting out beef cattle for 
trail drives to distant markets, had found more than 
enough cattle of good quality to make up the required 
herds and without invading the western fringe. There- 
fore there roamed in that broken country large numbers 
of cattle, branded and unbranded, of varying ages. 

Bob Corson had urged his father to clean it up before 
someone else did the job for him, but the older man 
only smiled and asked him who would rustle out there, 
and where they would drive to; and had added that 
the present market did not call for such labour. When 
prices went up it would be well to have a reserve to 
draw upon, and when that event occurred he intended 
to throw two outfits into the western section, clean it 
thoroughly, and make a drive that would open the eyes 
of the other ranchers. 

Now Bob was glad that this part of the range had not 
been touched. He could not very well run off enough 
cattle from the open range to make the effort worth 
while; but purposeful energy expended on the western 
fringe would result in the gathering together of a herd 
worth any man’s time and trouble; and a little cautious 
drifting of the open-range stock into the ravines and 
draws of the west would be an easy matter. At the 
present the JC did not have a working outfit, but only 
the nucleus of one: three men strange to the locality. 

Corson, Nueces, and Shorty disappeared from the 
sight of their friends and rumour said they had ridden 
south after El Toro. Thanks to Slim’s weakness for 
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gossip, a weakness increased by drink and the mellow 
glow of fellowship when he visited the Willow Springs 
saloons, this explanation was accepted as gospel, and 
gave rise to witticisms, speculation, and some hilarity. 

There was something pathetically humorous in the 
thought that these three friends had ridden down into 
Mexico to beard El Toro in his own stronghold, sur- 
rounded by his friends and the members of his band. 
Willow Springs gave the valiant three full credit for 
courage, but strongly questioned their good sense; and, 
as the days rolled around without word from them, 
gloomily feared and believed the worst. Steve’s face 
gradually acquired a mournful cast which even the 
funniest stories and the brightest wit could not lighten; 
but Tomas’s placid countenance was unmarked by 
lines of worry. Tomas kept discreetly silent, but had 
he cared to talk he could have informed all and sundry 
that the valiant three had not been seen within a hun- 
dred miles or more of El Toro’s country. 

All this time strange and purposeful activities were 
taking place on the JC range and in the wild and broken 
country west of it. Shadowy figures of mounted men 
rode abroad while the three Texans and their employer 
slept the sleep of the unjust. Here and there in the 
night, selected cattle drifted westward before the cal- 
culated movements of the missing three. Single 
steers; steers in groups of two, three, four or more; 
larger groups, as the quiet little drives progressed, all 
moved diligently and without haste toward and into 
the western brakes. No one section of the open range 
was stripped disproportionately. No marks of horse- 
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shoes were left to challenge the curious attention of 
some Texan riding lazily in daylight. The unshod 
hoofs of the honest thieves could not be told from the 
unshod hoof marks of the JC horses running over the 
range with the cattle. 

A week passed, a week of steady and purposeful 
driving and drifting; and then the drifting ceased on 
the open range and continued on the eastern edges of 
the broken country. Watson and his men had no 
particular knowledge of that western section, and be- 
lieved it to be devoid of water. 

This almost automatically relegated it into the ranks 
of the relatively unimportant. Cattle must drink, and 
when they came in to drink they could be turned east 
instead of west and sent back to the open range. It 
was more important in Watson’s estimation to harvest 
the fall beef where it was plentiful enough for his pur- 
pose than to spend vexatious labour and profitless time 
in combing out a section which could just as well wait 
until there was nothing else to demand attention. 
The tracks of cattle and horses wandered both ways 
from the little stream, and only tended to strengthen 
the assurance that cattle must drink. Having drunk, 
they had wandered back again; but they would not 
stray irrevocably from that creek, and they could be 
had when wanted. 

In the southwestern part of this broken country there 
daily grew a herd of good quality and respectable pro- 
portions. Small patches of ashes could have been 
found over this part of the range, cold and wind-blown, 
in many of the deeper and better valleys. Gradually 
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the little branding fires, which were always of parched 
wood and straight irons deftly handled, had added an 
almost forgotten mark of ownership on JC cattle. 
The BC brand, with the B reversed, had been reborn, 
and the explanation of its new life was naive and be- 
lievable. Not an animal under four years of age bore 
this almost forgotten brand, the brand which Old 
John Corson, with his own hands, had first used to 
change the JC mark into the brand belonging to his son. 

This growing herd had been slowly worked south- 
westwardly to the region of the last waterhole of the 
wild section. It had been pushed across a grassless, 
waterless stretch more than twenty miles in width, 
and was now located where none of its units would 
wander back over the trail while the water and feed 
held out. During the day it was allowed to scatter 
and graze, and at night it was loose-herded and bedded 
down on some wind-kissed ridge. The herding was so 

unobtrusive that the cattle hardly sensed it, and the 
six hundred head were well fed and contented. 

Corson looked across the little fire of mesquite and 
sagebrush, put away the flattened tobacco sack, and 
glanced into the near-by shadows where the depleted 
provisions made an apologetic pile. 

“‘Reckon oue of us will have to ride into Cactus after 
grub an’ tobacco,” he remarked. “An’ it’s about time 
we began to arrange to sell this herd. Lucky for us_ 
th’ old man had th’ brand recorded, bad to have it 
recorded. He laughed about it at th’ time, an’ called 
me th’ youngest cattle owner in th’ Southwest; an’ 
he’d shore laugh about it now, if he knowed.” 
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Nueces pushed several sticks up into the fire, yawned, 
and grinned. 

“Was a good thing,” he admitted. “Most generally 
stolen cattle bring about half, or less, than they are 
worth. If you can show a buyer that you own ’em 
you can get market price for every head, other things 
bein’ equal. What you figger they’ll bring?” 

“Twenty a head delivered to th’ nearest buyer,” 
answered Corson. “We might get more. If we could 
drive ’em to th’ railroad shippin’ pens we could get 
nearer thirty. You ain’t never seen better beef.” 

Shorty had been doing some intense mental arith- 
metic, and now he looked up with an expression of awe 
on his face. 

“Twelve thousan’ to eighteen thousan’ dollars!” 
he marvelled. ‘I’ve shore wasted my life workin’ 
for wages! No wonder there’s so many rustlers workin’ 
th’ ranges from Canada to th’ Rio Grande!”’ 

“But none of ’em ever got their hands on a herd 
like this, with a registered brand to back ’em up,” re- 
plied Nueces. “There’s another herd as big as this 
one, back there in them brakes.” 

“Tt’ll take twice as long to comb it out,” said Corson, 
thoughtfully. “We cleaned th’ fringes, an’ took things 
sorta easy; but next time we'll have to comb deep. 
We'll have to go right into th’ thickets after ’em.” 
He tossed a few sticks on the fire. “I better get 
started to-morrow an’ arrange to get this herd off our 
hands.” 

“How long will you be gone?” asked Nueces, glanc- 
ing at the little pile of provisions. 
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“No tellin’. Take three, four days to make th’ 
trip one way; might take a couple of days to find th’ 
best buyer.” 

“Huh!” growled Nueces, now scowling at the pro- 
visions. 

Corson followed the look and nodded slowly. 

“Yes, Near out of grub. There’s enough for one 
man till I get back, but not enough for two. One of 
you fellers will have to ride into Cactus, load up, an’ 
hustle back again.” 

‘Match you for it,” suggested Shorty, looking at his 
lanky friend. 

“Oh, will you? Yore tongue’s hangin’ out for a 
drink,” accused Nueces. “If you go to Cactus you'll 
get drunk an’ tell all you know; an’ a hull lot more.” 

“Tf I go to Cactus I’ll bring it back in a bottle, 
an’ do my drinkin’ right here!”’ 

“Glad you mentioned that ‘if’,” retorted Nueces. 
“You ain’t goin’. Yo’re stayin’ right here while [ 
go. Now what you got to say?” 

“What’s th’ difference what I tellP’? demanded 
Shorty, somewhat indignantly. “Th’ brand’s regis- 
tered, ain’t it? They’re Bob’s cattle, ain’t they?” 

“You reckon Watson’ll let this herd get away from 
him, brand or no brand, if he learns it’s here?” de- 
manded Nueces. “Shore they’re branded! Branded 
all, O.K., far’s a cattle buyer is concerned; but th’ 
brands are awful new, an’ they won’t do for anybody 
up in this part of th’ country. Where did th’ cattle 
come from that these brands went on? Of course, th’ 
brands speak for themselves; but an awful lot of 
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trouble can blow up about ’em, just th’ same. You 
don’t want to forget that th’ sheriff, over in Cactus, is 
Watson’s hired hand. Watson owns him. What did 
th’ sheriff do when Old John was killed? He sniffed 
a couple of times, looked at Watson, an’ rode home 
ag’in. You stay here with th’ herd; me an’ Rob are 
leavin’.” 

“It’s a sixty-mile drive to th’ next water an’ good 
grass,” said Corson. “We've got to make it anyhow, 
if we sell th’ herd. Mebby we ought to drive ’em there 
before we leave ’em with Shorty.” 

“Be just that much better off,” grunted Nueces, ris- 
ing. He went to his horse, mounted, and rode away 
toward the sleeping herd to stand his lonesome trick. 

The following day the cattle were herded a little 
more closely and held nearer the waterhole, and about 
two hours before dusk they were sent on their way to 
cross sixty miles of arid desert. There would be a 
bright moon to show the way, no grass to slow the 
herd, and the cool of the night would insure them 
against thirst. Corson figured on twenty hours to 
make the distance; three men could scarcely do it in 
less. 

‘They left the waterhole and its valley, moved up 
over the ridge and streamed down the far slope, moving 
compactly and shifting a little as the natural leaders 
worked up to the head of the herd. These were all 
selected animals, this herd, and there was no lagging 
drag; and none was looked for until long after the 
morrow’s sun had risen. 

Everything went well during the bright night and 
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until the sun began to pour the intensity of its heat 
down upon the reflector of sand and alkali and clay. 
Slowly as the heated hours dragged along and the 
streaming dust began to radiate the heat the herd be- 
came less compact. Gradually it strung out, gaps 
opened here and there, and a drag was slowly formed. 

The three riders now had their hands full and missed 
the customary change of mounts; but before the con- 
ditions became serious there was a shift in the wind, 
the dust cloud strung out over the back trail, and the 
cattle began to raise their heads to test and locate a 
scent which now faintly came to them. Stubborn 
stragglers trying to turn back now stood irresolute, 
shook their heads, and faced to the front again. The 
stronger leaders quickened their pace and opened 
larger gaps. There suddenly had come to the six 
hundred steers a singleness of purpose that brought 
grim smiles to the worried countenances of the riders. 
Dust rose in heavier clouds as the hoofs quickened and 
the gaps grew steadily. Now the drag was plainly 
noticeable, marked off from the herd proper by a gap 
free from cattle; but the drag ceased to be a stubborn 
bunch of malcontents and plodded eagerly forward, 
its plaintive lowing lost in the lowing of its fellows 
ahead. 

A few miles before them was water, and the shifting 
wind carried its scent more plainly with every rod 
covered. Shortly after noon the leaders broke into-a 
lumbering run and in half an hour stood knee deep in 
mud and water. Single cattle and cattle in groups 
were running purposefully now, and the drag had 
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broken up into small units, all running for that pond, 
for the magnet which gave the sweating riders and their 
tired horses nothing to do but watch them go. By 
evening the herd, watered again, moved over the grass 
lazily feeding, and the faint smoke of a dry wood fire 
climbed like an arrow into the cooling air. Close by 
was a sump dug into the ground below the level of the 
water in the pond, the sand between serving as a filter. 


Corson scraped his tin plate of the last bean, cleaned 
up the remaining bacon grease with a piece of biscuit, 
and felt for his smoking tobacco. He drained the 
sack, peered into it, and tossed it on the coals. 

“Vm turnin’ in right now,” he said, unrolling his 
blankets. ‘‘We’ll get an early start so you can get 
back that much sooner.” 

Nueces nodded and lit his cigarette with a brand 
from the fire, and then moved out to shift the picket 
pin of his horse. 

“1 wouldn’t care if he never came back,” growled 
Shorty, rising to ride out his regular trick with the 
herd, “except that we’re ’most out of grub. He knows 
damn well | wouldn’t drink no more than | oughta.” 

He went to his horse, saddled it, coiled the picket — 
rope, mounted, and rode away, humming under his 
breath. As he neared the herd the humming in- 
creased in volume and then changed into a chant 
whose lack of harmony was its mast outstanding char- 
acteristic. 

As the moon came up the fire died down, its dancing 
shadows readily and insensibly merging into those 
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cast by the moonlight. The sleepers were like dead 
men, except that they sighed or snored; and the soft 
grunting and blowing of the cattle gave added notes of 
peace and security—a peace and security founded on 
quicksand, and already tottering. 

At dawn Corson, who had ridden the last trick, came 
in from the herd and saw the twin cocoons stirring 
with purposeful life. Nueces sat up and blinked across 
the dead ashes of the fire at his friend Shorty, who 
yawned prodigiously and then grinned. Breakfast was 
a routine task and was soon over. A few moments 
later Shorty, standing on bowed legs, saw his two 
friends ride up the slope and drop out of sight on the 
far side. He threw sand on the breakfast fire to put it 
out and to save what was left of the unburned sticks, 
and soon thereafter rode out to the grazing, spread-out 
herd. 

Very little, especially where cattle were concerned, 
occurred, even on ranges as far away as Willow Springs, 
that El Toro did not know. The departure of the three 
cheerful friends from Willow Springs on an avowed 
purpose inimical to the bandit’s welfare had been no 
secret, and their trail had been followed by Mexicans 
as sly and cunning as coyotes. It was not long after 
that before El Toro began to receive reports that made 
him rub his hands and smile. A herd of selected cattle 
was being made up in the brakes and chaparrals west 
of Watson’s JC ranch, rounded up and guarded by only 
three men. The slow growth of this herd made the 
smile increase and tempered his purpose. Then came 
the news that it was being drifted southward, and with 
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this intelligence his plans took form and substance, 
and he began to issue orders. 

Shiftless Mexicans were always wandering about the 
country and their passing aroused no suspicion, awak- 
ened no thought; and when El Toro’s couriers began to 
shuttle back and forth from town to town, rancho to 
rancho, their movements had no more apparent defi- 
niteness than those of other travellers. Out of these 
movements, however, there grew actions which, casual 
enough to uncritical and unsuspicious observers, were 
not at all casual in fact. Mexican herders for a hundred 
miles or more still drifted their horse herds from one 
bit of grazing to another; but now the drifting had a 
hidden rudder, and it was not long before relays of 
horses were located at convenient and strategic points 
along a line of waterholes stretching from north to 
south. 

Every southward mile covered by Corson’s herd was 
a southward mile gained for El Toro, to whom the 
total of southward miles meant much; and when the 
BC herd crossed that sixty miles of sterile aridity it 
stopped well inside the outer circle of El Toro’s rustling 
operations. For days not a move the herd had made 
had been unobserved, not a movement of the riders 
unwatched; and when the proper moment came there 
came action as swift as the strike of a released spring. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
DOWN AND UP 


HORTY cooked his supper, drew cautiously on 
S the scant supply of tobacco in the almost empty 
sack, rolled himself a cigarette, and squatted 
while he smoked it. Riding out to the herd he monoto- 
nously began his endless riding and chanting, and after 
a while found himself nodding in the saddle. This 
would not do. He stiffened and rode back to camp, 
where he soon had a fire crackling and the coffee pot 
on the blaze. He sat down on the sand and crossed 
his legs, impatient for the pot to boil, and he drowsed 
until his head dropped forward and awakened him; 
but it awakened him too late. 
As he straightened up with a jerk and shook his head 
a rope dropped down and the noose tightened about 
his arms while a second noose swiftly followed. His 
leap landed him on his back under the sudden and hard 
pull on the rope, and his head struck a patch of hard 
clay with a resounding thump. Before he could do a 
thing, before he could make a movement in his own 
behalf, he found himself bound hand and foot, lying 
helplessly in the little depression which shut from his 
sight everything but its own circumscribed and sage- 
covered rim. 
He heard the rushing pounding of hoofs as horse- 
men galloped in from the sage-covered plain around the 
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little waterhole and valley; he heard the thunder of 
six hundred heavy steers die out in the southwest while 
he squirmed and struggled and picked at the ropes 
which bound him. Then came silence, the silence of 
the desert. 

At last he managed to free himself, rested from his 
struggles, and recovered his breath. The little fire was 
almost out, the coffee pot where he had placed it. The 
moonlight showed him that the camp had not been 
disturbed, but it did not show him his saddled horse. 
He leaped to his feet, his hand instinctively feeling at 
his thigh for the Colt which was still there. Sus- 
piciously he drew out the weapon and examined it. 
It had not been touched, and testified to the insulting 
confidence of the raiders. He went awkwardly in 
search of his horse, to take up a pursuit based more 
on the desire for vengeance than on any sane and 
practical reason; but after plodding around in the sage 
he came to the conclusion that he first had put aside: 
his horse and all it carried had been driven off to delay 
him from carrying the news and to delay pursuit. 

Between him and the nearest settlement lay forty 
miles of desert, forty miles of sand and pebbles, clay 
and sage, scabby encrustations of salt and soda, ridges 
and dry washes; forty miles of hobbling in high-heeled 
boots which never had been made for walking, soft as 
they were. As his rage cooled and let common sense 
direct his thinking he wavered from this punishment, 
and then the urge to do something, to do almost any- 
thing rather than to sit quietly like a fool, mastered 
him. The night was before him, and he could travel 
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a long way before the heat of the sun beat down upon 
him; he could hasten his meeting with Nueces by hours 
if he started now. He knew exactly where he was in 
relation to Cactus, and he knew that Nueces would re- 
turn along his own outbound trail. A canteen near 
the meagre pile of supplies caught his eye and put 
temper into his debating. He could fill it and start 
if they had not ruined it.. He found it intact and in 
a few moments he was on his way. 


From the east Nueces rode steadily onward through 
the mounting heat, as considerate of his horse as he was 
of himself. Endlessly and monotonously the miles un- 
rolled behind him, endlessly and monotonously his own 
trail lay before him. Encrusted depressions came and 
went, washes and ridges, hummocks and flats followed 
one another ceaselessly, while about him as far as he 
could see lay the gray-green sagebrush and the var- 
nished sheen of the greasewood. Jackrabbits bounded 
with deceptive speed, big tufts of anxiety; desert quail 
here and there scuttled into the sage, trusting to legs 
rather than to wings; lizards darted and flashed, paus- 
ing on some desert-varnished rock to watch him curi- 
ously. His saddle squeaked and felt like fire to a 
careless touch; the packs of food whispered at each 
movement of the horse. The rider raised his head 
and squinted through the quivering, opalescent air, his 
gaze moving carelessly about; and then it fastened 
rigidly on something far ahead on the trail, something 
which raised a huge hat and waved it. 

The horse jumped under the unexpected bite of the 
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spur and increased its pace. The figure ahead under- 
went change after change, all of them grotesque; but in 
all of them there remained something which told the 
rider that his friend Shorty was plodding and stumbling 
‘toward him through the sage. Anyhow, who else 
would be coming from that direction? It must be 
Shorty. 

They met on the rims of a ragged dry wash, Nueces 
on one side and Shorty on the other, and looked across 
it at each other for a moment without speaking. It 
seemed that words were not necessary to convey such 
evil news. Nueces raised his eyelids inquiringly, and 
frowned swiftly and evilly at the answering nod. 
Then, to make certain that it was not a dream, he spoke. 

*Rustled?”’ 

“Yeah, rustled.”’ 

“Greasers?”’ 

“Yeah, greasers.” 

SElvoror** 

“Yeah, El Toro.” 

“How you know?” 

“Heard ’em talkin’.” 

“Kill yore hoss?”’ 

“Naw, took it.” 

“Why you standin’ there like a fool? Want me to 
come over after your” 

“Aw, go to hell,” said Shorty, sliding down one 
bank and clawing up the other. 

Nueces was swinging out of the saddle and scowling. 

“Climb up here. Thirsty?” 

“Shore; but I’ll wait.” 
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““Got some sense, anyhow,” muttered Nueces, taking 
hold of a stirrup leather as the horse turned. ‘‘Take it 
easy, now: this ain’t no damn race.” 3 

“Aw, go to hell,” replied Shorty, sighing with relief. 

They went on a few hundred yards, Nueces stepping 
methodically and with a certain swing and rhythm 
calculated to take advantage of his long legs. If a 
man swings into the proper stride he can go a long way 
on foot. The proper stride could not be gained be- 
cause of high heels; and Nueces stopped, drew his huge 
pocket knife and worked energetically at his boots. 
When he went on again he grunted with satisfaction: 
the boots felt a little peculiar and strange without the 
heels, but he could now reach out and cover a worth- 
while chunk of ground with every step. 

“Got to find Corson,” he said after another quarter 
of an hour of silence. 

“Course,” grunted Shorty, squirming in the saddle. 
“Hate like th’ devil to see him, though.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Nueces, who by now had found 
just the right swing, just the proper hip movement, a 
reaching movement which added inches to his stride. 
Having no hips to speak of, the walking-beam motion, 
although it was from a vertical instead of a horizontal 
axis, was not as noticeable as it might have been. His 
long legs opened and shut like a pair of animated 
dividers, his knees bending only to shorten each forward 
swinging pendulum, to let each foot barely clear the 
ground as it swung at the bottom of the arc. There 
was no one present to measure that automatic swing; 
but weeks later, when speaking of this trying and un- 
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pleasant experience, Shorty claimed that it was “easy 
four feet.” This, owing to his friend’s peculiar con- 
struction, might not have been an exaggeration. 

At the end of an hour Shorty drew up and threw a 
leg over the pommel. 

““What’s eatin’ you now? demanded his companion 
from under the brim of his Stetson. 

“Time to change,”’ grunted Shorty as he stepped to 
the ground. 

“Shucks!” said Nueces, squinting. ‘How long was 
you walkin’ when I found your”’ 

“What you mean, found me?” snapped Shorty. “I 
wasn’t lost!” 

“How long had you been walkin’?” persisted Nueces, 
feeling over himself to see if there was anything else he 
could take off and put on the horse. His coat, vest, 
chaps, and gun had long since been given to the horse 
to carry. 

“Since about nine o’clock last night. Two, three 
weeks, seems like.”’ 

“Betcha it does,” growled Nueces, looking at the 
short legs of his companion. ‘Git back in that saddle 
before it gets so hot it’ll blister you. [I’m just beginnin’ 
fo warm up an’ find my stride.”’ 

“Just beginnin’ to warm up?’ inquired Shorty. 
“My Gawd!” 

“Yes warm up! Git back in that saddle.” 

“1 ain’t no infant,” retorted Shorty, bridling. “‘You 
take yore turn.” 

“If you knowed what you look like when you walk, 
you’d never walk again,” countered Nueces. ‘‘G’wan, 
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runt! Up with you before that saddle seat puts blis- 
ters where you set down.” 

““Yo’re goin’ to have yore share of ridin’,”’ persisted 
Shorty. ‘An’ don’t you ever let me hear you call 
me a runt ag’in, you damn jack-knife!” 

“G’wan; git up there. I’mina hurry. Got to get 
to town an’ go after Bob. You reckon I want to stay 
out here a couple weeks?” 

Shorty stepped back to peer around the horse and 
see where his companion had gone, and saw him swing- 
ing along the trail, left foot, right foot, left foot, right 
foot, his long arms swinging in opposition to the reach- 
ing thrust of his hips. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to ride?” shouted Shorty, angrily. 
“Hell, J oughta do all th’ walkin’! It’s all my fault, 
anyhow!” 

“Shut up, an’ hurry up,” replied Nueces without 
pausing in his stride. “It ain’t nobody’s fault but El 
Toro’s; an’ he'll shore as hell pay up for it, an’ pay good. 
Come on, runt!” 

“What did I tell you about callin’ me a runt?” asked 
Shorty. He stood for a moment and watched the 
lanky puncher draw steadily away, four feet to the 
step and two steps to the second. 

“My Gawd!” he marvelled. ‘He looks like a—like 
a—like a ostrich! No, he don’t, neither: he’s too skinny, 
up above, for a ostrich. Well, Lord knows I ain’t 
bull-headed about some things, an’ ridin’, right now, 
shore is one of ’em.” 

Another hour passed, another hour of silence and 
misery. Nueces still held the lead he had gained while 
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Shorty was dismounted and arguing. The horse 
stepped on a rounded pebble, a pebble shaped by sand- 
blast; and its rider tightened his grip on the reins, and 
grinned. 

“Wait for us!” he called, loudly. “You want to 
plumb wear out this here cayuse?”’ 

Nueces glanced over his shoulder at his short-legged 
friend, neither of whose feet touched the dangling stir- 
rups, and a smile split the alkali paste on his face. 

““Come on,” he ordered, and strode along. 

Shorty scratched his head and chuckled, and a 
warmth not born of the sun stole through him. That 
long-legged, pig-headed walking machine in front of 
him was about six feet six of thoroughbred. He 
glanced down at each swinging stirrup in turn, wished 
he had thought to shorten the leathers at the last stop, 
found himself too tired and aching to do the work now, 
and plodded on again, eyes closed against the glare of 
the desert light. So they progressed mile after scorch- 
ing and weary mile; and then, suddenly, a monstrosity 
loomed up on the eastern horizon. 

The peculiar architecture of the buildings, consisting 
as it did of wriggling and fading lines, was enough to 
demand curious and intense scrutiny; but the colossal 
size also merited attention. Zeke Pike’s adobe saloon 
had the outlines of a nightmare and the bulk of the 
Sphinx. The desert-wise estimate the distance of ob- 
jects in respectful silence. The hamlet of Cactus 
might be one mile away, or it might be ten; the thing to 
do was to make a wish, draw a deep breath, and keep on 
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When the miserable pair stepped through the door 
of Zeke’s hostel, Nueces was frankly limping. The dif- 
ference of two inches, represented by the heels of the 
boots, made a difference in muscular strain which now 
was making itself felt. His legs ended at the knees, 
below which there was no sensation; and his big feet 
flopped on the floor with a quick one-two beat which 
antedated by many years the syncopated time of so- 
called modern music. 

“Back ag’inP”’ asked Zeke, asininely, looking at 
Nueces. 

“Hope so,” replied the tall puncher. 

“Never mind pourin’ it out,”’ ordered Shorty. “Just 
hand me th’ bottle.” 

Nueces stretched out his long,arm and wrapped its 
ham-like appendage around the bottle. Leaning for- 
ward and pressing against the edge of the bar, he 
placed the container on the back-bar, and frowned. 

“You give him a couple buckets of water,” he told 
Zeke. “We got lots to do, an’ we’re stayin’ sober, 
both of us.’ Shorty’s indignant wail made no impres- 
sion on him, and his fixed and meaning stare convinced 
Zeke that water was the remedy required. ‘‘ You seen 
Bob CorsonP”’ 

Zeke was filling big glasses with water and sliding 
them rapidly to one end of a line which, despite his ef- 
forts, grew no longer. The water was strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur and other minerals of such a 
beneficent nature that no ill effects followed Shorty’s 
internal submersion. Then Nueces reached for the 
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water, and Zeke redoubled his efforts only to lose the 
race. 

“Yeah,” said the proprietor, spilling water in his 
haste. ‘Corson had some words with th’ sheriff an’ 
drifted south along th’ trail. Ain’t yore belly got no 
bottom to it?” 

“Where is th’ sheriff?” asked Nueces, eagerly, his 
tones dripping honey. 

“He was hidin’ out back of my hoss corral, waitin’ 
for Corson to leave.” 

Shorty pushed the remaining glass of water from him 
and loosed a bellow of laughter, and bridled instantly 
at his companion’s stern look of reproof. 

“We want to buy a hoss an’ saddle,” said Nueces, 
picking up the rejected glass, and wondering if his 
friend had any money. 

“Shore!” agreed Shorty, his assenting voice loud and 
hearty. He was looking at his long-legged companion 
with respect, the respect engendered by the possession 
of money. He remembered the poker games around 
the little fire, where Corson’s luck was not needed to 
back up a skill sufficient unto the evil thereof. How 
was it that Nueces could afford to buy a horse and 
saddle? Shorty thereupon slapped his friend on the 
back, indicating the offer of his moral and physical 
support without a single reservation, mental or other- 
wise. ‘Shore!’’ he repeated, and glanced around the 
room in search of some dissenter. ‘‘I’m shore glad you 
ain’t busted as flat as I am,” he added, and winced at 
the look of pain which flashed over his companion’s face. 
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“There goes th’ sheriff now,” said Zeke, poking a 
thumb toward the window. The thumb acted like 
the crack of a pistol above a starting line, and in an- 
other moment the sheriff whirled from strained and 
anxious scrutiny of the point where the south trail 
passed from sight over a ridge; whirled to step back 
quickly from two faces peering into his own. He 
cursed underhis breath. . There is small satisfaction in 
getting rid of the itch only to find a crop of boils break- 
ing out. He could not look at these two faces at once 
without courting a cross-eyed future, for they lay far 
apart in horizontal planes. 

“Umphp”’ said the sheriff, recovering himself. 

“Betcha,” said Nueces, beaming. 

“How th’ , What th’ , Who th’ sai 
the sheriff, looking from one grin to the other. 

“Betcha,” said Shorty, extending a pudgy hand. 

The sheriff took it mechanically, and mechanically 
pumped ; and then mechanically let loose of it to pump 
mechanically Nueces’ grimy half-acre of bone and 
sinew. 

“How’d’y,” he said, foolishly. 

“Ace in th’ hole,’’ cryptically answered Nueces, 
pumping with renewed vigour. 

“Betcha,” said Shorty, mysteriously. 

Suddenly the sheriff let loose the hand with a sharp 
downward motion, his face suffused, and the veins of 
his neck became prominent. 

“What th’ hell is this —— foolishness?”’ he de- 
manded, his eyelids narrowing. 

“We're lookin’ for th’ feller that murdered Old John 
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Corson,” said Nueces, laying the foundation of a mas- 
terly bit of strategy. 

“Betcha!” boomed Shorty, a ferocious look chang- 
ing his face. He did not know where he was going, 
but Nueces was his trusty bell-mare. 

The sheriff blinked, frowned, scratched his head, and 
blinked again. 

“Well, you figger I got him in my pocket?”’ 

“No,” assured Nueces, earnestly. 

“No!” exploded Shorty, more earnestly. 

“No!” said Nueces again, violently shaking his 
head. 

“No, sir-e-e!’’ said Shorty, chancing the harmiess 
addition. 

“Then what th’ hell you pow-wowin’ about?” 
shouted the sheriff, belligerently, trying to look at both 
faces at the same time. 

“Want you to swear us in,” explained Nueces. “We 
want to be deppeties.” 

“Reg’lar deppeties,” said Shorty, gulping at thought 
of this indignity; but he was game, and sturdily follow- 
ing his bell-mare. 

“What for?” asked the sheriff, his thoughts dashing 
about in his head, leaping miles and days. 

“We know where he is,” whispered Nueces, con- 
fidentially, and then rocked back on his heelless boots 
and grinned. 

“ Betcha!” lied Shorty, expertly, rocking likewise and 
likewise grinning. 

“You know where he is?” demanded the sheriff, 
with professional interest and some apprehension. He 
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fervently hoped that no innocent man bore the suspi- 
cions of these two. ‘‘Where is he?” 

“Never mind,” answered Nueces, frowning. ‘We 
know.” 

“Betcha!” assured Shorty, scowling. 

“But who is he?” persisted the sheriff. He now re- 
membered that his mouth was open, and closed it. 

“All we want you to do is to swear us in,” said 
Nueces, raising his right hand nine feet from the 
ground. 

“Swear us in,” repeated Shorty, his own right hand 
now on a level with his friend’s shoulder. 

The sheriff looked at them, bewildered; he hesitated, 
and then mumbled something. Then he nodded. 

“All right; yo’re swore in. Now get th’ hell outa 
here.”’ 

“Ain't you goin’ to give us no badges?” inquired 
Nueces, anxiously. 

For the next minute the sheriff could not be heard, 
and finally, in sheer desperation, he led them almost at 
a run to his dusty office. Reaching this imposing 
edifice he jammed two brassy stars into their hands and 
tried to push them through the door. They were im- 
movable. 

“Give Shorty a fresh cayuse,” said Nueces. “He 
plumb rode his to a frazzle, chasin’ th’ murderer. 
Pronto, sheriff! You don’t want him to escape, do 
your”’ 

For the next three minutes the conversation was so 
mixed that the sheriff finally did not know when he was 
speaking; and in self-defense he led them, this time 
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frankly at a run, around to the little mesquite corral 
behind his office. With his own hands he helped 
Shorty saddle the worst horse there, feverishly adjusting 
the stirrup leathers; and then led the animal out on to 
the trail and kicked it with whole-hearted abandon. 
He choked in the swirling dust cloud and did not miss 
the lanky second deputy; but a few moments later he 
saw Nueces reach the trail from one side and go loping 
along in pursuit of a steadily diminishing cloud of dust. 
Then he raised both hands to heaven and spoke his 
mind without restraint. It was not until evening that 
he realized that he had been talked into lending a herse 
to a man who could not buy one, and then his language 
finished the shrivelling of near-by vegetation. 


CHAPTER XIX 


TWIN SPRINGS VALLEY 


ORSON and Nueces had spent the night to- 
gether in Cactus, eaten breakfast together and 


then separated, Nueces to return to Shorty and 
the herd, and Corson to make discreet inquiries con- 
cerning cattle buyers. While the BC brand was reg- 
istered, the less said about it in the vicinity of Willow 
Springs the better. Cactus was too close to Willow 
Springs, so he spent most of his time in bedevilling the 
sheriff in regard to that official’s lack of interest in the 
murder of John Corson and in the apprehension of the 
murderer. Then he rode south to Yucca to begin 
more discreet inquiries about cattle buyers, and learned 
that the only man in that neighbourhood who was in- 
terested in this business had left on a tour of distant 
ranches to collect a herd for a drive. These cattle had 
been contracted for and the herd was filled. 

He returned to the adobe house which bore the name 
of hotel, arranged for spending the night there, and 
wandered out to sit in the shade of a wall, when he 
caught sight of two men riding toward town from the 
southwest. They, even at that distance, looked very 
familiar; and when they came nearer he walked down 
the hot and dusty street to meet them. They were 
Burns and Bludsoe, returning empty-handed from a 
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journey south of the border; and not only were they 
empty-handed, but their pockets were empty as well. 
They did not have a dollar between them, and they had 
reached a state of mind where only a quick job would 
turn them from a hold-up. At sight of Corson their 
sullen faces lightened and their empty stomachs 
renewed their clamour for food, this time optimisti- 
cally. 

“To, Corson!” called Burns, grinning hopefully. 

“To, Bob!” cried Bludsoe, his use of the shortened 
given name a familiarity he never before had attempted. 

‘Ridin’ back to shoot it out with Watson?” asked 
Corson, smiling. 

“ Ridin’ ’round lookin’ for a job before we starve to 
death,’ answered Bludsoe. 

“Or turn outlaw,” growled Burns with engaging 
frankness. 

“Broke?” asked Corson, weighing possibilities in his 
mind. 

“Flat busted, an’ plumb disgusted,” admitted 
Bludsoe, a hint of desperation in voice and face. It 
would not have taken the proceeds of the sale of any 
ranch to tempt him just then. 

“Hungry?” inquired the youth, solicitously. 

“T could eat an old boot,” growled Burns. 

“Don’t reckon you'll have to try that,” said Corson, 
waving his hand. “I'll stake you to a feed, an’ then 
we can talk things over after you feel better.’ He 
laughed as he turned and led the way to the adobe hotel, 
and flung a question over his shoulder: “Didn’t find 
El Toro, did your” 
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The two riders exchanged glances, each shaking his 
head in warning to the other. 

“Didn’t try,” lied Bludsoe. “We could ’a’ found 
him if we wanted to. He’s down in San Ignacio, with 
his gang all around him. Cussed if it don’t near fill th’ 
town.” 

Corson resolutely kept his face to the front and tried 
not to show that this information contained any interest 
for him. He realized that sheer curiosity concerning 
such a famous, or infamous, personage would not side- 
track all talk about him; that in all communities small 
talk, careless gossip, and idle speculation form the 
backbone of most conversations. Not to show any 
interest at all in El Toro, on such an invitation, would 
be a mistake, and likely would be harnessed to ulterior 
motives. He should, to be natural, press the topic, 
but not too eagerly. 

“See himr”’ he asked. 

“Shore,” answered Burns, and he chuckled. ‘‘ You’d 
be a heap surprised if you knowed who he was.” 

“That sor” inquired the leader, stepping back to let 
the pair ride even with him. This they did, one on 
each side. 

“You shore would,” said Bludsoe, but he swiftly 
and almost imperceptibly shook his head to warn his 
friend. 

“Who is he?”’ asked Corson, his curiosity now frank 
and eager. } . 

“Just a Mexican,” answered Burns. “We've all 
seen him around Willow Springs, hangin’ ’round th’ 
Mexican quarter.” 
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Corson’s trend of thought was thus widened, taking 
in many Mexicans, and was rendered harmless so far 
as picking out one man was concerned; at least, that 
was the intention of Burns’s remark; but it failed be- 
cause of an almost insensible change of tone and timbre. 
Corson’s mind refused to scatter in its shooting, and 
instead, began to centre on just one man. 

They waited impatiently for supper, idly gossiping, 
and carefully keeping away from all subjects which had 
mutual interest of any importance. The odours from 
the kitchen caused the features of Burns and Bludsoe to 
contort at times, and they both were becoming very 
restless. Then Burns, looking up along the Cactus 
trail, stirred and raised a hand, pointing. 

“From th’ looks of that pair, I’d say they are Nueces 
an’ Shorty,” he announced. “Looks like yore gang is 
comin’.” 

Corson quickly turned his head, stared unbelievingly, 
and rose with a smothered curse. They were Nueces 
and Shorty, but what, in the name of bad luck, were 
they doing so far from the herd? Premonition of dis- 
aster swept through him and he said something to his 
companions, ran around the corner of the building to 
the little corral, and in a few moments was riding at a 
lope to meet the slowly nearing pair. 

Burns and his companion exchanged knowing looks 
and then settled back against the wall, each trying to 
think out the answer of what promised to be an inter- 
esting problem. Why had Corson sworn upon dis- 
covering the identity of the newcomers? 

Corson reached his friends, drew rein, swung in be- 
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tween them and rode with them at a walk, his expres- 
sion a question mark. 

“Bad news, Bob,” growled Shorty, his face flushing. 
“Gosh, but I hate to tell you!” 

“‘Greasers roped Shorty an’ run off th’ herd,” said 
Nueces, his hand going out to rest reassuringly on 
Shorty’s shoulder. They were riding with their knees 
touching, and this gesture of friendship was easy for 
arms like his. 

“Hard luck,” growled Corson, and then he looked 
quickly at his short friend. ‘‘They didn’t harm you, 
did they?” 

“No,” answered Shorty, a lump in his throat, “but 
they should have!” 

“Tell me about it,’’ requested Corson, and he re- 
mained silent while the tale was told, Nueces’ interjec- 
tions making up for Shorty’s modesty. 

“This here tumble-bug,”’ said Nueces at the end of 
the recital, aiming his big thumb at his little friend, 
“was a-hoofin’ it to town when I met him. Tacklin’ 
forty miles of desert on high-heeled boots, with them 
no-account little laigs of his.” 

“F] Toro,’ muttered Corson, patting the little man 
on the thigh. ‘El Toro,” he repeated, thoughtfully, 
and became silent. 

“Shore!”’ exclaimed Shorty. “I heard ’em talkin’. 
I ain’t lived in this.part of th’ country all these years 
without learnin’ Spanish. I can’t read it, an’ I can’t 
write it, but I shore can listen in it. El Toro planned 
that raid, an’ they’re drivin’ straight for th’ border.” 

“‘They’ve got to keep clear of th’ settlements an’ all 
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outlyin’ ranches,” mused Corson. “They can’t go so 
very far west because of th’ lava desert; an’ they’ve 
got to hold purty close to one line of travel because of 
grass an’ water. How many are they?” 

“Don’t know for shore,”’ answered Shorty. ‘Sounded 
like about half a dozen, near as | could tell from th’ 
voices.”” He glanced ahead again, his gaze returning 
to the adobe hotel and the two men in the shade of its 
wall. ‘Who are them two hombres, Bob? They ain’t 
Burns an’ Bludsoe, are they?” 

“Yes: an’ both flat busted an’ lookin’ for a job,” 
answered Corson. ‘I’m figgerin’ on givin’ ’em one, a 
good one, with good pay.” 

“They’re just th’ kind of pifion nuts we need!”’ en- 
thused Shorty, sitting up straight in the saddle for the 
first time that day. “They shore hate Mexicans.” 

“Fellers,” said Corson, decisively, “things are be- 
ginnin’ to look up a little, to fasten together. Burns 
an’ Bludsoe shore as hell went lookin’ for El Toro, an’ 
Watson’s try at ambushin’ ’em gave ’em just th’ excuse 
they needed to clear out without causin’ no embarrassin’ 
talk. I don’t care what they say: they shore witnessed 
some notes, an’ they figger El Toro’s got ’em. Now 
there’s two reasons for findin’ that bandit. We'll 
make a try to get th’ herd back, an’ then, win or lose, 
I’m goin’ south to find that cattle thief. Don’t say 
nothin’ more now: act careless an’ friendly.” 

They rode up to the little hotel, grinned cheerfully at 
the two hungry gentlemen in the shade, put their horses 
in the corral, and wandered back around the corner 
to share the shade and to take part in a friendly and in- 
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nocent conversation. The call to supper broke up the 
gossiping and nearly caused a stampede. There came 
a prolonged interval of verbal silence; and then, re- 
stored to good nature, with smiles on their faces and an 
almost unpleasant fullness of stomach, Burns and 
Bludsoe led the way to the long bench against the out- 
side wall, followed by Nueces and Shorty, with Corson 
last. The first four sank gratefully upon the bench, 
but Corson stepped off two or three paces, whirled, and 
faced them. 

“Burns,” he said, his gaze moving from that person 
to his friend, “‘I’ll pay you both sixty a month, with 
grub. Th’ job will call for some fightin’, mebby, an’ 
for some hard work otherwise. If things don’t work 
out right I’ll pay you for a full month anyhow; if they 
do work out like I’m figgerin’ they will, you’ll both 
have jobs as long as you want ’em, on a good ranch, at 
th’ same figgers. If yo’re interested, walk out along th’ 
trail with me, where they’re ain’t so many hungry ears.” 

The two men bounced to their feet and stepped to his 
side, and they did not stop stepping until a few hundred 
yards lay between them and the settlement. 

“‘T had six hundred selected steers on th’ trail, all in 
my own registered brand, which is BC,” said Corson 
when they stopped. “Th’ old man gave me this brand 
years ago, an’ never sold hardly any cattle init. Forty 
miles west of Cactus th’ herd was jumped by El Toro’s 
yreasers an’ run off. They can only run ’em one way, 
an’ they’ve got to stop for water an’ grazin’. There’sa 
right good chance to get that herd back ag’in. You 
boys will make five of us, an’ Shorty says there wasn’t 
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more than half a dozen Mexicans in that gang. Sixty 
a month, an’ grub. What you say?” 

No one ever learned from Burns and Bludsoe just 
what had happened to them in San Ignacio; but from 
the looks which passed over their faces at the mention 
of El] Toro and his Mexicans it was reasonable for Cor- 
son to believe that something very unpleasant had hap- 
pened to them. Their acceptance of the offer was so 
profane and explosive, one might say eager and blood- 
thirsty, that Corson’s supposition gained weight. 

Bludsoe’s eyes peered out from narrowed lids and a 
grim and exultant smile flashed over his hard face. He 
looked like a poker player in hard luck, who, driven to 
foolishness and asking for four cards, discovered them 
to be four aces. 

“Corson,” he exclaimed, ‘‘we just crossed such a 
trail, twenty miles southwest of here. A fresh trail of 
a herd of about that size, near as I can figger. There 
was six riders with it, an’ no wagon.” 

“We can overtake ’em by noon to-morrow, if we 
start right now,” said Burns, eagerly and tensely. A 
grim chuckle rumbled from him, and he unconsciously 
patted his gun. So engrossed were he and his friend 
that they gave no thought to what brand the herd had 
worn before it became BC. Had they given it thought 
only one mark would have come into their mind, and 
that mark belonged to Watson’s new ranch; and if 
Watson lost every head he owned, and both ranches 
as well, they would not have grieved for him. 

“Then we start just as soon as we get outfitted,” 
said Corson. “If you boys would be frank with me 
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about just what kind of papers you witnessed that 
night in Willow Springs, it would save me a lot of 
worry an’ time.” 

“We was talkin’ about. getting’ after that herd, 
pronto,” said Bludsoe. “‘Let’s do it.” 

“All right!” snapped Corson. “Come on; we will 
dot. 

He led them toward town, the frown on his face not in 
any way revealing his real thoughts. By the very per- 
sistence with which these two men refused to talk about 
incidents connected with the sale of the JC to Watson 
he found his suspicions strengthened until now they 
had become a certainty. He had found reasons good 
enough to explain things to his own satisfaction. He 
believed that Burns and Bludsoe, balked from obtain- 
ing the hypothetical notes from El Toro, or from who- 
ever had them, were now hoping to obtain hush money 
from the man who had madethem. By keeping the two 
punchers in his employ he would be able to watch their 
movements and to mould his own course of action ac- 
cordingly. 

An hour later the five men rode from Yucca, well sup- 
plied in all things for a week’s journey. They followed 
the southwest trail and at last came to the place men- 
tioned by Burns and Bludsoe. In the bright moon- 
light the tracks lay plain to the sight, and they swung 
from the road and followed the wide, deep sign across 
the ridges and hollows. At midnight they camped, and 
were on their way again shortly after sunrise. 

Suddenly Nueces pulled up, checking his companions. 

“There’s only one waterhole they can head for from 
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here that lies on a line with th’ border,” he said. 
“That’s Twin Springs Valley. Noother place has grass 
enough to feed six hundred hungry cattle.” 

“Right,” grunted Shorty. “Still, mebby they’re 
swingin’ south to lay a false trail, an’ intend to circle 
west an’ back to Lone Spring.” 

“All right,” said Corson. ‘‘We quit this sign right 
here. We'll swing a little west an’ try to get ahead of 
’em. If they do try to circle to Lone Spring, then we'll 
be shore to cut their sign farther down. Either way 
will be better than this. If we can get to Twin Springs 
Valley ahead of ’em they’ll never go no farther with that 
herd. Come on!” 

They left the tracks and pressed westward at a slight 
angle, striking a pace far beyond the possibility of 
horned animals to attain and to hold. Mile after mile 
they raced on, caring only that their horses should hold 
out until their objective was reached. All day they 
pushed on, and late that afternoon they reached Twin 
Spring Valley, scouted around it on the south side, 
found it free from fresh cattle tracks, and camped on the 
far side of a clay and rocky ridge just south of the 
springs. They watered their animals, picketed them in 
a small pasture in a draw, ate’a cold supper, and settled 
down to wait. 

The night passed quietly, each man taking his turn 
on watch; and a cold breakfast, washed down with 
water, ushered in the new day. Twice during the 
night the pickets of the grazing horses had been shifted 
to insure full grazing, and the animals looked no worse 
for their punishing ride of the day before. 
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Shorty lay on his stomach on the top of the ridge, his 
face turned to the northeast; Nueces sat cross-legged 
in the imitation shade of a sagebush and watched 
Burns and Bludsoe play California Jack on the strength 
of a month’s salary to come. Corson leaned back 
against the ridge, his Stetson pulled low over his face, 
engaged in thinking out his puzzle and making plans, 
from time to time stealing a grimly smiling glance at the 
two card players. He was only waiting to get the re- 
covery of the herd accomplished and off his hands, 
only waiting for the moment when he should be free to 
put his plans to the proof of action. 

“Dust sign,” said Shorty, eagerly, wriggling back a 
little and removing his sombrero. He snuggled down 
with his face against the stems of sage and weeds, peer- 
ing intently across the farther rim of the valley. 

The cards fell to the ground. Nueces beat the Tex- 
ans up the ridge and squirmed to his friend’s side. 
Corson followed and made the line complete. In the 
northeast the hazy, dusty air was even more dusty, and 
the already scorching sun shone on the narrow, distant 
curtain and turned it to a pale yellow. The cloud was 
too sharply defined to be caused by a wall of wind, and 
there was not even the remotest suggestion that a 
sand-devil had anything to do with it. 

Corson craned his neck and peered over the crest 
of the ridge. The springs and their short-lived stream 
lay less than a hundred yards away. Between them 
and the ridge was a low bench, a certain camp site for 
men who were not in ambush. From the signs on this 
bench it had been used for a camp site many times. 
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It lay fifty yards from the top of the ridge, easy point- 
blank range. 

He called to Nueces, and the lanky puncher wriggled 
part way down the steep slope and then joined him. 

“They'll picket their horses on that little flat, across 
th’ gully,”’ said Corson, pointing. “Plenty of grass 
there, an’ none this side of it. That’ll put th’ animals 
where they can be got in a hurry, an’ it’s th’ only place 
where they can pick up full grazin’ in a small space. 
Me an’ you will take care of that end. We'll creep 
along th’ gully when th’ time comes, an’ get between 
th’ Mexicans an’ their cayuses.”’ 

He raised his voice. 

“Shorty, you three fellers stay right where you are. 
When you see me an’ Nueces stand up in that gully, 
out yonder, call out with th’ Mexicans under yore rifles. 
Don’t shoot unless you have to; but if you have to 
shoot, don’t shoot twice at th’ same man. That’s right: 
I forgot you lost yore rifle. Borrow Burns’s, then. 
They’re so fond of seein’ folks hoof it forty miles acrost 
a desert that I’m aimin’ to let them try it, an’ for more 
than forty miles.” 

The dust sign grew swiftly larger as the makers of it 
scented water. Soon cattle began to bob into sight over 
a rise half a mile away, and in a few minutes most of 
the herd was in sight. Behind them, more leisurely, 
appeared the herders; and now, with Twin Spring 
Valley in sight, some of these men pulled up and 
looked searchingly back along the trail. Reassured 
for the tenth time that day that they were not being 
pursued, they rode forward, gesturing and laughing, 
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and watered their saddle animals apart from the 
greedily soaking cattle. Then they rode lazily up to the 
little bench, dismounted, led the horses to the pasture 
across the gully, picketed them, and returned to camp 
where a fire already was burning. 

Everything had occurred exactly as Corson had pre- 
dicted, which was neither strange nor miraculous, since 
he had but read the signs of many prior campings at 
these waterholes. The long day’s drive now over, the 
Mexicans were enjoying their first opportunity for 
general conversation, and some of their remarks sent 
colour to the faces of the waiting and listening five, 
and only served to whet a purpose already edged. 
Shorty especially had reason to flush, and he squirmed 
under the frankness concerning his brains, his legs, and 
his general stupidity. He glanced angrily to his right, 
and saw that Corson and Nueces had disappeared; and 
then he grinned with savage elation and took a better 
grip on the rifle. Burns and Bludsoe glanced at him 
and replied to his nod. They were grinning provoca- 
tively, and had some trouble to keep from laughing 
at the remarks in Spanish which invariably were followed 
by loud laughter. 

Two heads arose into sight from the gully, two rifles 
lay across the nearer rim, and the three men on the 
ridge, in unison, called out a terse command: 

“Hands up!” 

“Hands up!” came the echo from the Ea 

The herders moved swiftly at the first command, but 
seemed to be paralyzed by the echo. Some of them 
looked one way; some of them, the other. They were 
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cut off from their horses, they were within deadly, 
point-blank range of heavy rifles; and they, if they 
should chance it, had very little to shoot at. There 
was just one thing to do, and all six did it at about the 
same instant. They raised their hands. 

“Face north!” snapped Shorty as he stood up, the 
rifle halfway to his shoulder; and then he slowly and 
with great dignity made his way down the slope and 
moved from man to man, disarming each in turn. He 
had finished with the last man when Nueces made a 
suggestion. 

“That’s right,” acknowledged Shorty; “shirts, boots, 
an’ pants.” 

He went along the line again, this time carefully feel- 
ing all over the bodies of the sullen and crestfallen half 
dozen, and added to his collection of revolvers and rifles 
a further armament of six sharp knives. 

Bludsoe and Burns leisurely joined him now and took 
possession of the weapons, and handed him the best 
rifle in the lot to make up for the loss of his own, which 
did not seem to be present. Corson and Nueces 
crawled out of the gully, the former walking to the 
camp, while Nueces sat with his back against a rock 
and rested his rifle across his knees, full insurance 
against any reckless dash for the picketed animals. 

“You coyotes reckon it’s damn funny to make a 
man foot it over th’ desert,” said Shorty, speaking to 
no one of the half dozen in particular. “Yo’re goin’ 
to have th’ chance to find out just exactly how funny it 
82" 

To these desert dwellers this threat had nowhere near 
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the terror that it might have had, which Shorty knew. 
To make the matter clear he took the trouble to explain 
at greater length. 

“Yo’re sly grins are a sorta misfire,” he informed 
them as he caught their relieved glances at one another. 
““- You see, yo’re not goin’ to start right off for th’ nearest 
town. | ain’t makin’ th’ mistake that you fellers made 
when you turned me loose to carry th’ news. I may be 
all th’ kinds of idiots you’ve been callin’ me, but that’s 
one kinda idiot that I ain’t. _ Last time we counted that 
herd there was just six hundred an’ four animals in it. 
When we start it back north to-morrow mornin’, there’ll 
be six hundred an’ ten animals in it, all goin’ on their own 
hoofs. Yo’re goin’ to walk with th’ drag, an’ yo’re 
goin’ to walk all th’ way to where you started me off 
a-foot, an’ mebby farther. There: laugh some more, 
damn you!” 

It was as Shorty said. Two hours after dawn the 
herd started back again, the six Mexicans plodding 
sullenly along behind, where the dust was not notice- 
able by its absence. They were honoured by the 
presence of Shorty, himself, who voluntarily offered, 
against all the tenets of his calling, to perform the 
duties of drag-man. They knew what they had said 
about him in his hearing in Twin Spring Valley; they 
knew what they had done to him on the desert west of 
Cactus, and not one of them cared to make even the 
slightest false move; and so they plodded dispiritedly 
in the wake of the herd, occasionally glancing enviously 
at the six saddled horses under Bludsoe’s care. 

Bludsoe was wrangler of the horse herd, and he 
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grinned as he looked at his charges: as a remuda they 
were all right, but as a cavvy they were a joke. He 
grinned at Nueces, trail-boss, and now riding right 
point, where the wind came from instead of went to; 
and then he glanced back at Shorty, and laughed out 
loud. Corson had missed a circus when he let the 
herd go north without him; and then Bludsoe frowned, 
and fell to speculating: it might well be that Corson was 
on his way to stage a bigger circus than this harmless 
affair. 


CHAPTER GAS 
END OF A TRAIL 


ORSON watched the little herd move over the 
(a: rim of the small valley, the six Mexicans plod- 
ding sullenly in the dust behind it, the ridiculous 
cavvy off on one side, and the cheerful riders already 
urging the cattle into the exertion of dry-trail speed. 
When the last man and animal had become lost to 
sight over the distant ridges, he watched the dust sign 
for a few minutes and then, turning his horse, struck off 
into the southwest, following a plain and well-beaten 
trail. All day long he rode, sparing his horse as best he 
might, and spent the night at another waterhole, the 
poorest of any he had seen so far. The next day saw 
him riding on again. 

Gradually the country had become more broken, and 
the great tableland on which he rode had steadily 
sloped downward, leaving buttes and mesas of increas- 
ing height to mark the depth of its depression. The 
trail now wound and twisted, adding miles to the axis 
of its direction, and then came rock, a playground of 
wind-blown sand, and the trail faded into nothing. 
After an hour of futile search he pushed on again 
through a narrow and crooked chasm between two 
buttes, and pulled up abruptly to frown in strong dis- 
favour at what he looked upon. 
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Rising sharply at the edge of a great depressed plain, 
and reaching to a height of from five to twenty-five 
feet, was a great billow of lava, seamed and fissured, 
and filled with thousands upon thousands of gas holes, 
which ranged in size from mere pin-pricks to deep 
pockets the size of a man’s head. Here, smooth as 
black glass, and not entirely unlike it; there, rough as 
a rasp set with millions of sharp teeth ready to cut and 
to tear, the barrier of the lava stood defiant against 
encroachment of man or beast, a brown-black, red- 
black, many-fanged threat. | 

It had its high lights. Over it here and there was a 
sparse scattering of gentle and alluring greenery, the 
feathery delicateness of mesquite leaves, bright enough 
intrinsically, but twice as bright in contrast with the 
deep and sullen undertones of the igneous masses be- 
neath them. Occasional cacti seemed to crouch against 
the rock as though to protect their footholds in pockets 
of earth, presenting multitudinous spines to any rash 
intruder. Barrel cacti, standing sentinel-like on oc- 
casional open patches of sand, could be seen thrusting 
their spiny heads above the level of the leagues of 
malpais and tumbled ridges. Less frequently were to 
be seen the great pitahayas, rearing their fluted columns 
aloft in massive majesty, ribbed with spines and 
crowned with most beautiful blossoms. . The birds and 
the bees might admire these flowers at close range, but 
nothing that walked on the earth could view them 
except at a respectful distance. Sage and greasewood 
squatted where footholds could be found, euphorbia 
reared its short stems from crevice and open patch; 
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but for hoofed animals this great expanse of treacherous 
footing was a bar. Except for possible hidden trails 
there was no crossing here; and to a lively imagination 
there was presented an ominous and eternal threat. 

Corson gazed westward. As far as he could see, 
even from his modest vantage point, there was no end 
to the vicious expanse. To the south it was the same. 
Yet he had been following a plain trail to within a few 
miles of this mesa edge, and there lost it; and in casting 
around on steadily increasing circles to pick it up again 
he had climbed up from the last bench and blundered 
unexpectedly upon this sea of solid lava in the valley 
below. 

Westward lay the course he wished to pursue, for 
now he knew the town at the trail’s end, and to go 
south around this lava desert would be to add miles to 
his riding. It required but little study to convince 
him that westward riding was impossible. Even if his 
horse had been newly shod there would be no passing 
over those miles of pocket, crevice, ledge, and chasm. 
An unencumbered burro might make it; but even this 
was doubtful. One false step, one slip on some glassy 
bit of surface, and a leg bone would snap in a gas hole 
like matchwood; and there would be scores of missteps 
before that barrier was put behind. 

So far as westward was concerned he was beaten; 
neither could he ride in any of its tangents. Straight 
north or south was open to him, or he could ride back 
the way he had come. There was nothing to be done 
but to follow the edge, no matter how many miles this 
would add to his journey. Growling in his throat, and 
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beginning to be mildly disturbed about the next water- 
hole, he turned to the south and rode on slowly, his 
eyes searching for some tell-tale bit of green where 
water might be found. Grudging every forced detour, 
and determined to keep as far to the west as possible, 
he skirted the lava field, and rode through the dying 
afternoon and into the gold and crimson twilight, 
which settled down upon him and bathed him with its 
light, seeming almost to be a material thing, a gossamer 
veil of colour. It seemed almost to eddy around him 
as he rode through it, as though it were a coloured gas. 
At last he grunted with relief, and had no need to direct 
the horse; it cantered now, of its own volition, straight 
as an arrow toward a patch of vivid green standing out © 
against the dark side of a low mesa’s edge. 

Here slyly oozed the treasure of the desert wastes: 
clear and surprisingly cool water, filtered and refiltered 
by many rods of disintegrating stone, and slipping 
silently into a natural basin. Its meagre overflow, 
successfully overcoming a steady evaporation, trickled 
over the edge of the stone font and, following the gentle 
slope of the sand, yielded to absorption within half a 
mile. He did not know it, but this was Tinaja Verde, 
the only waterhole for eighty miles of riding north and 
south along this lava sea. 

As he rode up to the rocky depression and its pool of 
water he smiled with satisfaction. Before him on the 
sand lay the old prints of many cattle, plain and un- 
mistakable. Pushing on a short distance, he followed 
them back on their trail and saw where they had come 
in from the east. The trail had taken another fork, 
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back where it had been lost, and it led unerringly toward 
this waterhole, this pin-point on a vast expanse, a pin- 
point hidden until it was almost under foot. 

He methodically went through his brief and almost 
fixed evening ritual, and soon was rolled up in double 
blankets to sleep soundly the cold night through. At 
this altitude the temperature dropped with the sun, 
and often bridged a gap of many degrees between 
dark and dawn. Daylight found him stirring restlessly, 
and the first rays of the coppery sun saw him unroll 
from his cocoon and go about getting a hasty breakfast. 
His roan horse had fed and rested well, and was ready 
for another day’s punishing efforts. 

He was soon on his way again, his eyes half closed 
against the steadily increasing glare of sun on sand and 
gray-white clay, the reflected light as painful as the di- 
rect glare from overhead. Close-lidded as he rode, he 
did not fail idly to note a peculiarity of this lava edge. 
For mile after weary mile there were long stretches of 
bare and sand-blasted rock running from the lava 
bulwarks to the open plain. It had been on one of 
these rocky stretches that he had lost the trail, but he 
had given it only idle thought and bent his mind on 
other things; and in this he had overlooked something 
that had baffled more than one sheriff and his posse. 

The noonday sun beat down upon him with a heat 
which seemed to sear and to pierce inward. His eyes 
now looked out between the narrowest of slits upon a 
world of shimmering movement, iridescent, tenuous, 
weaving, and unreal. The squat sage here and there 
appeared to have been planted in orderly rows, giving 
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the effect of huge cabbages, and opening into narrow 
vistas which stretched away from the observer like the 
spokes of a wheel. The higher, fuller greasewood with 
its deeper tones presented a massed front at a distance 
and looked as though every leaf had been waxed and 
polished. Bisnaga cacti rose above the seeming level 
of the desert growths, and over all there occasionally 
could be seen the grotesque trunks and arms of the great 
giant cacti, the pitahayas, wavering and undulating in 
the visible and trembling heat waves; yet there is no 
plant to be found on all the earth which is so immovable. 
At first these pitahayas had been few in numbers, but 
with each southward league put behind him, Corson 
found them steadily increasing. 

Desert bred and reared, he saw only one vast and 
changing sea of desolation, kaleidoscopic under the 
play of bands and curtains of atmospheric colours. To 
his sated and practical eye there was but scant beauty 
here; but to the eyes of an artist there could be found 
no more ethereal colour beauties anywhere on earth. 
They haunted one by their depths—depths given by 
distance, their tints so translucent and yet so palpable 
as to appear to be a material thing, magically changing 
everything seen through them; miles of colour piled on 
miles of colour, with a palpitant aliveness which set 
them apart almost as a special act of creative Nature. 
The very light seemed to be alive, virile; to be a part of 
the observer, to bathe him, to flow around him, to open 
as he pushed through it, and to close behind him. 
One almost looked for spreading ripples. Opalescent 
tints performed miracles of metamorphosis, turning 
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drab granite to glowing flame, to a molten metal which 
cooled as the sun went down, and from ashes of roses 
swiftly changed to the purple endowed by the nearing 
darkness. It gave to basalt and lava a trembling life. 
Here it seemed as though Nature, ashamed of her 
blunder in creating this vast sea of sand and alkalies, 
clay and disintegrating rock, the whole covered with 
antagonistic desert plants, had tried to mask it in magic 
robes of flowing light and colour. 

Everything within the range of Corson’s vision was 
vicious, desperate, miserly selfish, and openly antago- 
nistic. The plant life was cannily bent on saving its 
life-giving moisture. The cacti, glazed and poreless so 
that no eternally thirsty air might suck out its sap, 
was further armed, cap-a-pie, with spines and hooked 
daggers to repel all herbivora; and of these daggers 
the microscopic were not the least disagreeable. The 
sage, that it might live even in spite of the desperate 
hunger of animal life, was bitter and astringent to the 
taste; the greasewood, sending its roots to almost un- 
believable depths in search of water, had an acrid poi- 
son in its tempting leaves which was both emetic and 
cathartic, and swiftly punished gastronomic familiari- 
ties. Its deep-running roots were storehouses of the 
scanty rains, and hoarded water miser-like. 

The animate life, which fairly teemed for the desert- 
wise, was as merciless, and as swift as it was cruel. 
The repulsive horned rattlesnakes, named after a 
peculiar trick of movement, had a venom making up 
in virulency for what it lacked in quantity. Seeking 
the shady side of sage and greasewood bushes to escape 
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the sun rays and their deadly effects, they lay where 
careless life would most likely pass, seeking that same 
shade. The lizards, remarkably matching the colours 
of the sand and clays, were swift as light, flashing hither 
and yon in quick, short dashes, and were capable of a 
sustained speed for respectable distances. 

To all this harshness, all this viciousness, all this 
cruelty, man might have added a softening note; yet 
man had increased it. On this great waste were es- 
tablished the headquarters of robbery and death; the 
baffling mazes of the lava desert had bulwarked him 
more securely than armies could have done; and the 
great waterless desert stretch on all sides of the lava 
field added the danger of thirst to the more active 
dangers, and would prove to be unbeatable to all but a 
chosen few. Certain provisions of Nature, hidden deep 
in the heart of the lava desert itself, gave man the one 
thing needed; and the proximity of an international 
borderline was an official gift worth while. 

The afternoon shadows of sage and greasewood had 
ended their slow eastern march and become obliterated 
in one all-enfolding shadow of a distant mountain range 
when Corson, rounding the steeply slanting end of a 
striated mesa, its inherent colours now revealed in their 
true tints, looked down upon a long and narrow valley 
already yielding to the encroaching colder colours of 
the blues. 

Well down the valley, and half a score miles from 
where he sat, there was a helter-skelter collection of 
adobe buildings, crowded together unnecessarily in all 
that space, and reminding one of a battery of brick- 
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kilns. Their pale yellow walls matched the colour of 
the ground on which they stood and from which they 
had been taken, but they now stood out sharply against 
the rising purple shadows along the bases of the hills 
behind them. 

Corson pushed back his sombrero to let the cooling 
air of twilight bathe his forehead, and looked westward, 
where the sullen tones of the lava stretch might have 
been mistaken, earlier in the day, for a motionless 
cloud shadow on tawny sands. The roan moved rest- 
lessly, perhaps connecting the distant village with the 
thought of food; and its rider, sighing with relief, gave 
it its head and pushed slowly on again. 

He knew this town both by hearsay and by type, and 
he knew that he must have crossed the international 
line but a few miles back. Instinctively he felt of his 
holstered weapons, shaking them gently; and then 
cursed under his breath as his fingers touched steel 
which had not had time to cool. Then, pulling the big 
hat well down in front, he studied the lay of the town 
and the country east of him. He had reached, he 
hoped, the end of his trailing and the beginning of a 
more productive act in this drama of theft and murder. 
He smiled at the remark of one of the two Texans: he 
would not at all be surprised when he definitely knew 
the identity of El Toro, the bandit. Unless he were 
greatly mistaken, he had talked with El Toro up in 
Willow Springs on the night his father had been killed; 
talked with the man, and did him a good turn. 

The steadily encroaching shadows now filled the 
valley, and it was not long before yellow lights sprang 
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up here and there in the windows of the town in de- 
fiance of the coming night. He did not continue along 
the trail, since he did not care to have his coming 
known, but turned to the east to go around the hamlet 
and to approach it from the south. 

Thunder clouds were forming in the southwestern 
sky and the heat lightning played along the upper 
levels. For this he was thankful: a rain, or even clouds, 
would aid him greatly. It was dark when he finally 
neared the outermost fringe of the village and searched 
for a safe place for the hiding of his horse. This found, 
he tied the animal to the base of a mesquite stump and 
started ahead on foot as the first raindrops fell. By the 
time he reached the first houses the rain came down 
in torrents, driving the inhabitants indoors and leaving 
the streets unpeopled. Such was his first visit to San 
Ignacio, haven for ne’er-do-wells and fugitives from 
justice, the gathering place for outcasts of several na- 
tionalities, and the swift and bitter end to many a 
swift and bitter life; San Ignacio, the lawless and the 
unashamed. 


CHAPTER XXI 


TANGLES UNRAVELLING 


ORSON’S plans were vague, but they were based 
& on finding El Toro and learning the truth about 


the existence of the suppositional notes, and 
learning the identity of the man who had killed his 
father. His imaginative tale manufactured for the 
ears of Slim and for Slim’s retelling had been purely 
fictional; but later developments had made him believe 
that the tale had been unconsciously true. The recent 
remarks of the two Texans about the identity of the 
bandit had placed the stamp of certainty on the con- 
clusions he now had reached, and he looked for El Toro 
to solve all puzzles. 

He made his way through the muddy and deserted 
streets, keeping close to walls except where rectangular 
blotches of a deeper darkness bespoke doorways which 
might easily become points of ambush; and after a 
quarter of an hour of scouting he approached an adobe 
building where noise and bright lights singled it out 
as being the local cantina, the mescal saloon and gather- 
ing place for the riff-raff adrift south of the border. He 
peered through the open window and looked over the 
motley crowd. Fugitive Americans, swarthy Mexicans, 
half-breeds and Indians made a colourful gathering 
and a Babel of sound. The man for whom he was 
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searching was not to be seen, but he lingered reluctantly 
and watched the crowd. 

A curtain near the rear wall moved, a hand emerged 
to beckon to one of the barmen, and the instant and 
obsequious obedience to this gesture made Corson slip 
away from his window and steal along the wall. Round- 
ing the corner, he saw a small opening high up under the 
eaves, a narrow, barred window which had served at 
one time, perhaps, fora loophole. The years of Apache 
raids were not long past, and even might come again on 
this part of the border. A barrel stood near by in an 
angle of the corral, its presence proclaimed by the 
hollow booming of the rain on its head. Corson found 
it after a moment and cautiously rolled it into place. 
Then he carefully mounted it and raised his head above 
the level of the window ledge. 

He could not see much—a corner of a table, a vacant 
chair, the thin curtains through which came a soft glow 
from the lights out in the open room; but through the 
window and past his face there streamed a rope of 
smoke from strong tobacco and its cornhusk wrapper. 

The curtains opened and a barman entered with a 
muttered apology, placed a glass on the table, and si- 
lently, hurriedly withdrew. 

“But wait!’ said a voice which to Corson sounded 
familiar, and he thrilled with elation at how sheer luck 
had served him, taking no credit for deductions. 

The barman returned and let the curtain close be- 
hind him. 

“$i, Senor,” he said. 

“Federico is late,” said the hidden gveakend in Span- 
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ish, a tongue which was no puzzle to the drenched and 
eager listener outside. ‘‘When he comes, send him to 
me.” 

“Si, Senor,’ muttered the barman, and again with- 
drew. 

The minutes passed slowly, and then the curtains 
were flung aside and fell together again behind a man 
who tossed a poncho into a corner and cursed the 
storm. 

“How are things in Chihuahua, Federico?” asked 
the familiar voice. 

“They are as we wish, Excellency,’’ answered the 
newcomer. 

“Sit down. You are late, and we have much to dis- 
cuss. I have made up my mind to go to the gringo, 
since the gringo does not come to us.” 

“That is well,” answered Federico. ‘He is a fool.” 

“No; he is a gringo,” laughed the other. ‘He is a 
gringo player of poker, the national game. Not hear- 
ing from the man who took those papers, he hopes they 
have been lost. The longer he does not hear anything, 
the more secure he feels. He is so hopeful that he has 
not even tried to locate them, thinking, perhaps, that 
he who took them could not read, and tore them up as 
worthless things. 

“T have been busy in other matters, and wished for 
your return before | start north again. Now that you 
are here, let us discuss this matter.” | 

“Si, Sefor,’”’ replied the newcomer, glancing at the 
curtains. The reason for their thinness was apparent. 
Thick and opaque enough to shut off the vision of 
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any one out in the lighter and larger room, since he 
would be looking into a poorer light, they were not 
opaque enough to mask the approach of any eavesdrop- 
per who might slip near them. In daylight such a figure 
would be outlined against the intense brightness of the 
open door; at night the lamps would pick him out and 
throw his shadow before him. 

“We did not move in this matter because of another 
affair,” continued El Toro. “The younger Corson and 
his devils of friends said they were riding south to find 
me. This they pretended to do, but did not carry out. 
Their discretion does them credit. Tomas put trailers 
on them, and learned that they turned west when far 
from town, and went into the bad country past this JC 
rancho. Here they got a herd together, a herd of six 
hundred selected steers, which they branded and re- 
branded in the mark of the BC, a mark which I do not 
know. Mind you, these were all JC steers, of a 
surpassing quality. After waiting for the burns to 
heal they drove this herd south, as though to make me 
a gift of it!” 

Federico’s laughter joined that of his companion. 

“To drive such a herd south would be, indeed, to 
make you a gift of it!” : 

“Yes: and so it turned out. I sent word to Rodri- 
guez, and he took the gift in my name and is now some- 
where between Twin Springs Valley and the end of all 
gift trails. They should be in Lava Valley in four days 
more.” 

“Then this Corson and his friends did not come south 
to find your”’ 
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“No; it was but a false trail, to hide their rustling. 
Two other gringoes did come to smell me out, but they 
did not stay.” The speaker laughed in genuine en- 
joyment. ‘Texans, they were. They rode their 
horses near to death, going every place they were told 
to go; and then, after they became disgusted, they were 
robbed, shot at many times in the dark, and let go back 
again.” He chuckled again. “They had worked for 
Sefior Watson, who bought that JC rancho.” 

“Then the Sefior zs getting worried?’ exclaimed 
Federico in great satisfaction. 

“T do not think so. These Texans had a fight with 
him at night, and fled to keep alive. Still, nothing is 
- impossible. It might have been a trick.” 

“This Sefior Corson who was killed,” said Federico, 
his mind turning to a different matter, “he was a rich 
man. Mother of God, but he was rich! Thirty 
thousand pesos in his pocket, like so much trash!” 

“Bah! He should have had eighty thousand pesos 
in his pockets!” exclaimed El] Toro, savagely. “I, 
El Toro, was robbed of that difference! That was the 
price of his rancho. That was the money Sefior Watson 
took from the bank. What happened to it? Sefior 
Corson rode straight from the town to where he was 
shot. If he had hidden any of it he would have hidden 
all of it. Where did it go? That I can tell you, 
Federico: I know where it went, but I cannot find it. 
However, it will be found; and soon!” 

“T do not understand,” said Federico. 

“Listen, then. José and three more were waiting for 
him in an arroyo through which the trail ran; but, like 
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fools, they waited at the wrong end, where the trail 
climbed out. As it happened, this saved them trouble; 
but it undoubtedly cost the Sefior Corson his life. 
They waited and heard a rider come to the arroyo, and 
he did not go on. He stopped, and became silent. 
José led his men along the trail, on foot, to see what 
they would see. They thought this man was Sefior 
Corson, with the eighty thousand pesos in his pockets, 
and they thought he must have become suspicious and 
was hiding. Then José heard another rider coming 
straight along the trail. Who was this second man? 
They did not know, but they must find out. They 
went on again, and then came a shot, and they went 
on faster. A man was bending over another man on 
the trail, whose horse had got away and run off. One 
gringo had shot another, and was even then robbing 
the body. José is no fool, and he knew at once what 
this meant. Heand his men slipped around some rocks 
and struck the robber on:the head with a gun butt. 
They took everything he had and ran back to their 
horses. He had thirty thousand pesos only, and he 
had turned the other gringo’s pockets inside out.”’ 

“Hah!”’ exclaimed Federico, angrily. “Then we 
shall build a fire and learn from José and his companions 
what they did with the fifty thousand! They will talk 
when they see the irons getting red, make no mistake 
about that! Mother of God, why did not they steal it 
all from us?” 

“They took nothing from us,” replied El Toro. 
‘“‘There was no more money than the thirty thousand 
pesos. This I know, because of certain papers with 
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the money. José could not read, and he came near 
destroying them, but he did not, luckily. Notes of 
promise they are for the paying of fifty thousand pesos. 
That was why there was only thirty thousand in the 
pockets!” 

“‘Oh, well,” said Federico, resignedly, “even though 
we lose the fifty thousand because of those damned 
papers, we still have the thirty thousand; and never 
have we taken so much money at one time, or in ten 
times.” 

El Toro laughed, and a shiver went up the back of the 
hidden listener outside the window. 

“As you grow fat you grow more stupid! Do not 
forget that those papers are. worth what is written on 
them; and do not forget that they may tie a big knot in 
a rope under a man’s chin. Nothing happened in that 
town that night that I do not know. Oh, yes: those 
papers are worth even more than fifty thousand pesos. 
What will not a man pay to save his neck from a noose? 
Eh, what think you?” 

“Ah, then it will be for Sefior Watson that we will 
build the fire and heat the iron, and not for José and 
his brave and faithful companions,” gloated Federico. 
“But what did he do with those fifty thousand pesos? 
You say he took all of the eighty thousand out of the 
bank. Then what?” 

El Toro chuckled. 

“That is for us to find out, Federico. We will go to 
his ranch and pay him a visit in the night. He has only 
three men in his bunkhouse, and it is far away from the 
ranchhouse. They will not hear us. If they do, then 
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that is well, too. You will get José, Manuel, Miguel, 
and Roberto, who were in the arroyo on the night Sefior 
Corson was shot. You will get them, and you will have 
them join me here two mornings from to-morrow. We 
will then ride north with those papers of promise, and 
see what we will see. You, Federico, will ride on to 
Lava Valley and do what you have to do.” 

The sound of drumming fingers came from the table, 
and after a moment El Toro continued: 

“1 do not like this Sefior Watson. He should learn 
to show civility and courtesy to a visiting gentleman. 
But for the younger Sefior Corson I would have had to 
kill him, and then, perhaps, have been killed by his: 
Texans. I will play a joke on this ungracious gringo. 
I will get the fifty thousand pesos first; then I will take 
him to Lava Valley, and show him incivility and dis- 
courtesy the like of which he never even dreamed. I 
might even make him sign a paper giving back the 
ranch to Sefior Corson, if I cannot find a more worthy 
owner!” 

He laughed again at his own conceit. 

“‘T have in mind a much more worthy owner, a cer- 
tain Sefor Chavez whom I know!” He drummed on 
the table again. ‘‘Gentlemen even of business should 
remember their friends and not forget their enemies. 
| am now sorry that I accepted that gift of six hundred 
steers from the young Sefior Corson. Perhaps I may 
send them back again to show that a gentleman re- 
members those who have befriended him.” 

“We can take them later, if we wish,” said Federico, 
arising. 
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“Exactly, Federico. You must be getting thin again,» 
for you now show some power of discernment. When 
we take them the second time it will not be El Toro who 
does it, but some faithless cattle thieves whom we do 
not know.”’ He chuckled grimly. ‘You and | must 
enjoy life and its httle jokes while we may, Federico, 
for there may come a day when we will be shot against 
a wall.” He drummed again, and then spoke crisply. 
“Until two mornings from to-morrow, adiés. Do not 
forget, my friend.” 

Federico rose, took up his poncho, and bowed as he 
backed through the opening in the curtains. They 
fell to again as the fingers of the bandit began another 
tattoo on the table top. Corson softly stepped from 
the barrel and melted into the night; and when far 
enough from the noisy cantina, ran as rapidly as he 
could to where he had left his horse. Fate had been 
kind to him and had given him a break in the luck 
which his most optimistic hopes would not have dared 
to suggest. 

His belated suspicions were true: El Toro was 
Sefior Chavez; Watson had paid the agreed-upon 
thirty thousand dollars for the ranch and given his 
notes for the balance; and unless Corson was a triple 
fool, Watson had killed Old John Corson to get back 
both money and notes. Whatever of this last possi- 
bility remained in doubt would be cleared up in the JC 
ranchhouse when El Toro paid his promised visit in the 
night. He laughed with savage exultation: there 
would be complications in that night visit undreamed 
of by the bandit. 
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Corson found his horse, mounted, and rode through 
the lessening rain over a course he had covered before. 
He had to ride slowly in the dark and over the rough 
ground; but time did not bother him. At last he circled 
on to the beaten trail at the end of the striped mesa, 
and then whirled along it at a pace calculated to make 
the best time he could without unduly tiring his horse. 
All night he rode and at dawn he stopped at the Tinaja 
Verde to recuperate the animal. Here he remained all 
day, a careless and casual rider grazing his animal and 
waiting for the cool of the night to continue his riding. 
He had nothing to fear. The herd and the Mexican 
herders would not reach this oasis; and he had El Toro’s 
personal assurance that the bandit and his party of cut- 
throats would be two days behind him. 

He pushed on again at dusk, riding in the moonlight 
along a trail that even a blind man could hardly lose; 
and on that long northward journey over desert plains 
he considered just one thing, which was the balance be- 
tween the greatest speed and the strength of his horse. 
After seemingly interminable riding he ended his 
journey in the little valley lying on the southwestern 
edge of the wild and rough country west of the JC 
ranch, where he found the recovered herd, thrice stolen, 
at the point it had set out from. He reached this 
valley as day was fading into night, and in time to eat 
supper with his four curious herders. 

After the meal was over Burns and Bludsoe rode out 
to the herd to take the first trick of guarding it. The 
three friends watched them go and Shorty tossed more 
stems and branches on the fire, which flashed up like 
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tinder and sent sparks dancing upward in the moon- 
light. They sat cross-legged, smoking in deep and lazy 
contentment, the questioning glances of Nueces and 
Shorty occasionally searching the face of their calm and 
placid friend. Burns and Bludsoe, now with the herd, 
were out of earshot of ordinary conversation; but when 
Corson finally tossed his half-consumed cigarette into 
the hot ashes of the fire he spoke the names of his com- 
panions in low and guarded tones. 

They looked at him quickly and curiously, and un- 
consciously Nueces hitched up his gun belt, as though 
there might be work to do. 

“T rode down to San Ignacio,’ said Corson, re- 
flectively. ‘An’ I learned a lot, standin’ on a barrel 
in a downpour of rain. Learned it from El Toro, his- 
self. El Toro is Sefior Chavez.”’ 

“Holy maverick!” exclaimed Shorty, his mouth open- 
ing wide. 

“Sorta figgered that,” grunted Nueces. ‘‘Go on.” 

““How’d you fellers like to meet El Toro on our own 
ground, listen to some mighty interestin’ talk about 
murder an’ trickery, an’ then make a try at helpin’ me 
get back th’ JC, an’ put a rope around th’ neck of th’ 
man that shot down my dad?” 

“Sweet Beulah land!” said Shorty, his eyes popping. 

“Suits me fine,” grunted Nueces. ‘‘When do we 
starter” | 

“When it’s time to start,” answered Corson. ‘‘We 
got two days, at least. Them fellers can’t make better 
time than I did, an’ they may take it easier.” He 
thought a moment, and then shook his head. ‘Come 
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to think of it, they may make better time by usin’ re- 
lays.” 

“Well,” grunted Nueces, “we know damn well that 
they’ve got relays.” 

“Shore,” said Shorty, impatiently. “But ain’t 
you goin’ to tell us about it? We ain’t no mind 
readers.” 

“T’m goin’ to tell you everythin’,”’ answered Corson, 
and for the next ten minutes he held them spellbound. 
At the conclusion he idly rolled another cigarette while 
he looked from one to the other. 

“My Gawd!” said Shorty. “Without knowin’ it we 
told Slim th’ truth! An’ what did J tell you Filat- 
heads?” he triumphantly exclaimed. “Didn’t I say 
we was tellin’ him th’ truth without us knowin’ it?” 

“We'll never have a chance like this ag’in,” mut- 
tered Nueces, his eyes gleaming. “It don’t sound 
reasonable! We can get them notes, we can force Wat- 
son to sign th’ ranch back to you, we can get th’ mur- 
derer, an’ there’s a lot of money for El Toro, dead or 
alive! I know th’ name of th’ murderer, too, huh, 
Shorty?” 

“What you allus askin’ me for? Reckon you would- 
n't know a hell of a lot if you didn’t know who he 
was!” 

“Knowin’ it ain’t enough, Nueces,” said Corson. 
“We got to prove it.” He stirred the sand with his 
fingers, and looked up. “I don’t like blood money. 
It seems to me we'll get enough, if things break right, 
without turnin’ El Toro over, or killin’ him.” 

“That’s because yo’re young an’ foolish,” snorted 
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Nueces. “How ’bout his men in th’ arroyo, layin’ 
for yore dad? How ’bout him runnin’ off our herd?” 

“How ’bout him makin’ me hoof it acrost th’ desert ?”’ 
demanded Shorty, wrinkles of anger distorting his face. 
“Huh, Nueces?” 

“Hah!” snapped Nueces, quick to seize his chance. 
“What th’ hell you allus askin’ me for?”’ 

“That'll work out when th’ time comes,” growled 
Corson. “Them four didn’t figger on killin’ th’ old 
man. El Toro as good as said so. Well, just now 
we've got bigger things to work out, an’ we got to think 
straight. We dassn’t bungle a play, not a single 
play.” 

He looked across the little valley, where the herd 
made a dark blot on the ground. 

“There’s Tom Powers an’ his friends in th’ bunk- 
house; an’ there’s Burns an’ Bludsoe out there with 
th’ cattle. It’s goin’ to take a lot of thinkin’, I’m 
tellin’ you.” 

“You don’t have to do much worryin’ about Burns 
an’ Bludsoe,” said Nueces, with a chuckle. 

-“Gosh, no!” exclaimed Shorty, enthusiastically. 
“You should ’a’ heard them two grizzlies talkin’!”’ 

“They hate Watson like pizin,’’ explained Nueces; 
“an’ they got a rough deal south of th’ border. Don’t 
know what it was, but it musta been a-plenty. I’m 
tellin’ you this, Bob: if you figger to make yore plays 
without killin’s, then you want to keep them two Texans 
right out there with th’ herd. They’re fair rabid.” 

“Mebby; but Bludsoe got a rough deal from me, 
don’t you forget,”’ replied Corson. 
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“You wouldn’t reckon so if you heard him talk,” 
laughed Nueces. ‘“‘He told me that any youngster 
that busted night into a shootin’ match with a profes- 
sional gunman, just to keep a friend out of trouble, was 
a good man to tie to. His arm’s healed up, an’ time 
has passed. I’m tellin’ you, flat, that me an’ him ain’t 
never goin’ to start our shootin’ match. I like th’ way 
he shuts up when I tell him, right to his face, that I 
know him an’ Burns witnessed five notes for Watson 
an’ yore old man. He just laughs at me, an’ talks 
about th’ weather.” 

“He told me one day that he’d like to work for th’ 
JC if somebody else owned it,” said Shorty. “An’ 
Burns rides with him, stirrup to stirrup. They both 
laughed fit to bust when we got th’ herd back up here— 
they wanted to start right in an’ make BC cattle out 
of every hoof an’ hide on th’ JC range. Said we oughta 
sell ’em all to Watson, him bein’ so handy.” 

“Why don’t you let me an’ Shorty go out an’ take 
their places, so you can talk to em,” suggested Nueces. 

“You mean to tell me that you got that much con- 
fidence in ’em?” demanded Corson. ‘You want me 
to tip off my hand like that?” 

“You can feel ’°em out before you tell ’em anythin’ 
worth while,” replied Nueces. “I’m tellin’ you them 
two hombres will take sides with anybody ag’in Watson 
an’ El Toro; an’ they’ll shore be glad if yo’re that man. 
] mean what I say.” 

This statement, coming from Nueces, had weight. 
Corson had a great amount of respect for the lanky 
puncher’s opinion, a respect well founded. Nueces 
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was not only long in the body, he was long in the head 
also. He nodded, and smiled at the alacrity with 
which his two companions left the fire and went to 
their horses. So busy was he with his thoughts that he 
scarcely heard them ride away, and he did not know of 
the arrival of Bludsoe and Burns until they squatted 
near him at the dying fire. Burns dropped a handful 
of fuel on the glowing embers and the crackling tongue 
of flame brought Corson to himself with a start. 

He looked up to see them grinning at him. 

“How’d’y, boys,” he said, looking them frankly in 
the eyes. ‘‘Up to now I’ve been askin’ you questions 
an’ not gettin’ any answers; but now I’m goin’ to tell 
you things, mebby. If I do they’ll be th’ answers 
an’ not th’ questions.” 

They nodded and simultaneously reached for to- 
bacco and papers. 

“You both signed six papers that night in th’ hotel 
in Willow Springs. Five of them were promissory 
notes. You went down to San Ignacio, after Watson 
sniped at you in th’ dark, to get them notes. You got 
hell, instead. Nueces an’ Shorty both like you, an’ 
say that yo’re straight as a brand-new deck. Th’ 
way you've kept yore mouths shut about them notes, 
an’ stuck to Watson in th’ matter, makes me believe 
that, too. Now, then, before we go any further, if | 
tell you a lot of interestin’ things, no matter whether 
you help me or not, will you keep quiet, an’ not tip off 
my hand?” 

“We'll do anythin’ except admit that we signed any 
notes,” said Bludsoe. “We allus pay up our own scores 
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ourselves, in our own way. If we have any personal 
bone to pick with Watson, we pick it ourselves. An’ 
when th’ time comes to pick it, we'll pick it damn clean. 
If you want to tell us anythin’ we'll listen, an’ we'll 
keep our mouths shut about it; but we won’t sell out 
Watson about signin’ no notes.” 

“Fair enough,” replied Corson. “Suppose I know 
all about th’ notes, an’ start usin’ th’ knowledge? 
Suppose I walk up to Watson, shove them notes in his 
face, an’ make him sign th’ ranch over to me? Sup- 
pose I accuse him of murder, an’ even have to shoot 
him?” 

“We'll back up any play you make as long as we're 
workin’ for you,” answered Bludsoe; “but we won’t 
tell you a damn thing about no notes. If you think 
you know somethin’ about some notes, well an’ good; 
but you’ve got to learn it from somebody besides us.’’ 

“Then that’s all right, George. How is it with you, 
Burns?” 

“George speaks for me.” 

“Suppose I get th’ JC back: will you boys work for 
me, along with Nueces an’ Shorty?” 

“We'll work alongside that pair of hair pants for you 
or anybody, you especially,” said Bludsoe. “Don’t 
think I hold any grudge about our trouble in th’ 
Cheyenne. It was an even break an’ you had to save 
yoreself. An’ besides, I like a man that sticks up for 
his friends: an’ I like guts. That means you suit me 
both ways from th’ Jack.” 

“All right, George. Now I’ll tell you why I ain’t 
never goin’ to ask you any more questions about them 
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notes. I’m goin’ to put my cards on th’ table, face up, 
squarely on yore promise not to cut in an’ spoil my 
play. Is that understood?” 

“Shore is,”’ grunted Bludsoe. 

“That goes for me,”’ said Burns. “If we don’t help 
you we'll keep out altogether.” 

“All right; here goes,’’ said Corson, and he told 
them everything he had learned in San Ignacio. When 
he finished he looked at them inquiringly, and waited. 

“What you figger to do?’”’ asked Bludsoe, his eyes 
gleaming and his face tense. 

“] figger to be on hand at th’ JC ranchhouse when El 
Toro pays his visit to Watson. Nueces an’ Shorty 
figger th’ same. We’re goin’ to listen, an’ then we’re 
goin’ to act. What’s botherin’ me is Tom Powers an’ 
his two friends, down in th’ bunkhouse. I reckoned 
mebby you boys might help with that end.” 

“We won’t fight them fellers,” said Bludsoe, flatly. 

“No, sir!”? emphatically announced Burns. ‘‘They’re 
friends of ours.” 

“T don’t want you to fight them,” said Corson, ear- 
nestly. “I want you to keep ’em from runnin’ out of 
that bunkhouse an’ bein’ shot down by some of them 
Mexicans. If they hear trouble up at th’ ranchhouse 
they shore will hustle out to take a hand; an’ th’ 
minute they come out of that door they’ll drop in their 
tracks. You know El Toro, an’ you know his gang.” 

“Yo’re damn right we do!” growled Burns. 

“Me an’ Burns will start shootin’ before th’ door 
opens,” promised Bludsoe, his face grim. “We got a 
few debts we owe them coyotes.” 
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“That’s all right,” sarcastically replied Corson; “‘but 
then what? Them Texans will come bustin’ up to th’ 
ranchhouse an’ mebby ruin everythin’! Don’t you 
reckon I’ll have my hands full enough with Watson 
an’ El Toro, without tanglin’ up with Powers an’ his 
two men in a three-corner fight?” 

“What do you want us to do, then?’’ demanded 
Bludsoe, curiously. 

“1 want you to take all th’ money I’ve got with me, 
ride in to that bunkhouse just after dark on th’ right 
night, an’ invite them boys to go to town with you for a 
good time. Then keep them there as long as you 
cane. 

“You aimin’ to kill Watson?” asked Bludsoe, 
dispassionately. 

“No. After a jury finds him guilty, th’ sheriff will 
do that, whether he wants to or not.” 

“T was hopin’ to shoot it out with him, Corson,” 
admitted Bludsoe, slowly. ‘‘ However, I’m fair enough 
to realize that you got a real grudge yoreself, that th’ 
game is goin’ yore way, an’ that you've got th’ law on 
yore side. Say!” he exclaimed. “Tell me somethin’. 
Was Nueces an’ Shorty swore in as deppeties to be ready 
for this?”’ 

Corson laughed and shook his head. 

“No; they made that play to get a horse without 
stealin’ it; but I’m figgerin’ their badges will come in 
right handy.” 

“All right, Bob, we'll try to get Powers an’ his boys 
to town; but I shore hate to pass up them Mexicans!” 
said Bludsoe. He rose, leaned across the little fire, and 
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held out his hand. ‘We'll shake on everythin’. 
Good luck, Bob. You can count on us.” 

“You betcha,” said Burns, grinning, and turned to 
follow his friend to their horses, to go back to the herd. 
Having sent Nueces and Shorty in to the camp again, 
Bludsoe drew rein as he and his companion were about 
to pass each other in their rides around the cattle; and 
in a sing-song voice for the continued reassurance of 
the herd, he spoke some of his simmering thoughts. 

“Reckon I know how to keep Powers an’ th’ boys 
out of Corson’s way, an’ still get some of them 
Mexicans.” 

“I’m bettin’ on you, George,” chantea nis friend. 

“Tell you more when I get it thought out,” sang 
Bludsoe, and rode on again. 


CHAPTER XXII 
SQUARE ALL AROUND 


OM POWERS looked up as the bunkhouse door 

opened, expecting to see his employer; but he 

and his two companions were surprised when 
they recognized their visitors. Bludsoe and Burns, 
their backs against the heavy door, were looking grimly 
at their old friends. 

“Put out that light,’ growled Bludsoe, glancing 
suspiciously at the windows. 

“What you mean?” demanded Powers, slowly ris- 
ing. “An’ where th’ hell you two hombres been all this 
time?” 

“Put out that light!” snapped Bludsoe. “Reckon 
we want to git shot through a winder?” 

“Shot through a winder?’”’ repeated Powers in 
amazement, as his nearest companion plunged the 
room into darkness. “‘You been eatin’ loco, or are 
you drunk?” 

“Neither!” snapped Bludsoe, lowering his voice. 
“Watson tried his damnedest to kill us both in Willow 
Springs th’ night we left, tried to kill us just like he 
killed Old John Corson, without a chance for our lives. 
Now that we’re on his ranch we ain’t takin’ no chances.” 

“Tried to kill you and Burns?” asked Powers, his 
voice climbing up the scale through sheer incredulity. 
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“Just like he killed John Corson,” growled Bludsoe. 

“Well,” snorted Powers, moving in the dark, 
“reckon we all better go right up to ’th’ ranchhouse 
an’ wrastle this thing out!” 

“Reckon you'll all set right where you are till you’ve 
heard me out,” retorted Bludsoe. “If anybody goes 
up to that ranchhouse after him it’ll be me an’ Burns. 
We ain’t askin’ for no help along that line.”’ 

“Speak yore p:ece, George,”’ growled Powers, feeling 
for his chair and sinking into it. “‘My Gawd! Tried 
to kill you an’ Burns!” 

For ten minutes low exclamations of amazement 
sounded like punctuation in Bludsoe’s speech. He 
told his friends everything, and backed up every state- 
ment. Now that it would do no harm, he told them of 
the notes, what they meant, how Watson had killed 
to get them back, and how he had lost them. He 
showed how their present employer had stolen the 
ranch, and how his plans had gone wrong. He told 
them of El Toro, who he was, and of the visit he was 
expected to make before morning; and he told them 
what El Toro’s men very likely would do. When he 
finished he waited a moment for the growls to die down, 
and then continued on another line. 

“Corson, Nueces, an’ Shorty are friends of mine. 
They’re goin’ to get th’ deadwood on Watson an’ 
then arrest him for murder. If it was me I’d shoot 
him an’ let th’ jury look at him when he was cold. 
But this is none of our business. Corson’s mebby goin’ 
to get El Toro in th’ same round-up; but we’ve got a 
chance to get some of his Mexicans, give Corson a clear 
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field, an’ pay up for th’ treatment we got south of th’ 
border. We went down there to get them notes to 
shove under Watson’s nose; but all we did get was th’ 
worst of it. Seems like nobody in this part of th’ 
country does any shootin’ in daylight but young 
Corson; an’ that goes for south of th’ border, too. 
You savvy all this?”’ 

Affirmative growls came out of the dark, and the 
speaker continued: 

“1 promised Corson that you boys wouldn’t inter- 
fere around that ranchhouse. He'll mebby have his 
hands full without you bustin’ loose. I told him that 
I’d take you three over to Willow Springs an’ give you 
th’ greatest spree of yore lives; an’ I will, too, if you 
don’t listen to reason. Do I hear any friend of mine 
say that he wants to back up a sneakin’ assassin that 
does his pot shootin’ after dark? Huh! Then I 
reckon I’m right so far,” he growled, as reassuring if 
profane answers came out of the dark. 

‘Now, then, take yore choice: You can all go to 
town with me an’ Burns, an’ stay there till we see Cor-— 
son ride in; or we can all work together, right here, an’ 
get th’ cattle-stealin’ Mexicans that figger on layin’ 
on their yaller bellies out in th’ dark an’ shootin’ down 
any man that steps out of one of these doors. Oh, 
that’s th’ only play they can make, an’ that’s why El 
Toro’s bringing ‘em along. He has got to cut th’ 
bunkhouse away from th’ ranchhouse, an’ give him his 
chance to have it out with Watson. It’s one murderin’ 
thief at th’ throat of th’ other: there ain’t nothin’ 
wrong with that, is there?” ; 
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Again reassured, he went on: 

“Now, then, I figger on leavin’ a man or two here in 
th’ house, with th’ lamps lit an’ th’ winders covered 
with blankets. Th’ rest of us slip away right soon, go 
off on th’ range, an’ wait for th’ Mexicans to get in 
position. There won’t be no light in th’ kitchen, an’ 
one of us can peek out of that winder an’ see when it’s 
time to start things. When it is time, th’ lamps will 
go out, an’ one of th’ men in th’ house will open th’ 
front door, an’ shove out a hat settin’ on top of a rolled- 
up blanket. If it draws a shot that will be our signal. 
We'll have th’ yaller skunks between two fires, an’ then 
it rests with us. What you all say?” 

“Good boy, George!” came a low and eager voice. 

“Remember Mier an’ th’ black beans!” growled 
another. 

“Sounds all right,” said Powers. ‘An’ then what?” 

“Then, if we clean up th’ Mexican gang that come 
down here to clean you up, to pot shoot you from th’ 
dark, why then we scout around to see there ain’t no 
more of ’em, an’ come back to this room to play 
poker till it’s time to do what we’re told. What you 
say?” 

“T say all right,” growled Powers; “but you might 
give our brains time to settle. I never heard so many 
amazin’ fool things at once in all my life! Yo’re right 
shore you ain’t dreamin’?”’ 

“You'll mebby hear more fool things before this time 
to-morrow,” retorted Bludsoe. ‘Come on, now: move 
fast. Who are goin’ to stay in th’ house, to make things 
look nat’ral?”’ 
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He chuckled at the answers and moved toward the 
door, the rear door. 

“All right. Tom, you come with me an’ Burns. 
There’s a nice, bright moon, even if it is wanin’. I’ve 
shot in poorer light an’ made hits. With th’ bunkhouse 
all lit up, an’ these two boys carryin’ on, them coyotes 
won't be doin’ much worryin’ about who’s in th’ 
blacksmith shop, or layin’ in that gully out back. 
You see, they ain’t expected.” 

In five minutes more the lamplight streamed through 
holes in the worn blankets hanging against the windows; 
the kitchen was dark, and the sounds of a harmonica 
vied with a cracked but earnest voice, and the stamping 
of four boots, not to mention the two with which the 
singer kept time. 

The ranchhouse was dark from the rear, but in the 
front windows of the living room light struggled through 
the worn and cracked shades. Watson had no more 
reason to be suspicious on this night than on any other, 
and therefore, he acted exactly as he was wont to act. 
Locks on the doors in that part of the country were 
not thought of. He was many miles from town and 
its saloons, well off any through trail, had men in his 
bunkhouse and no thought of danger. He was reading 
a week-old newspaper for the second time and wishing 
that he was sleepy enough to turn in. His coat hung 
over the back of a chair, his gun belt hung on a peg in 
the wall, and his feet were comfortably resting on an- 
other chair. There was not a sound to be heard except 
the distant howl of a coyote, and he was so accustomed 
to this that he did not hear it. 
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He had no reason to believe that five men were 
quietly slipping up to his ranchhouse; that for an in- 
stant a pair of cruel, crafty eyes peered around the side 
of a front window where the shade was twisted, and 
disappeared. He had no way of knowing that four 
of the five now moved noiselessly around the house and 
headed for the distant bunkhouse and its festive noise. 
He did not even hear the door open behind him, but he 
did hear it close; and so he mistook the closing for the 
opening. He lowered the paper, yawned, and asked a 
question. 

““What’s th’ matter, Tom? Injuns?” His voice 
was sarcastic. 

““Fet ees El Toro, Sefior,”’ came the low, even answer. 
“E-Stop!” 

Watson let his body settle back again in, the chair and 
his hand slowly fell to his knees. Even a shoulder 
holster was not to be used when:a man like El Toro had 
the drop, and from the rear. 

“Well, shut th’ door an’:set down,” -growled the 
ranchman, slowly turning his head. ‘What th’ hell! 
Chavez!” 

“Even so, Sefior; eet ees Chavez; an’ eet ees Fl 
Toro.” 

“Then I’m doubly honoured. What you want?” 

“I come on beesness, one beesness-man to another. 
An’ I do:not care how soon you reach for that gun, 
Sefior! The gun een the han’ ees wort two een the 
leather.”’ 

“What you want?” snarled Watson. 
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“Onlee feefty thousan’ dollars,” reassured his visitor, 
his white teeth gleaming in a most engaging smile. 

“Damned if you ain’t right modest,” sneered the 
ranchman. ‘Where you goin’ to git that handful of 
change?” 

“From you, Sefior; who else?P”’ 

“Ransom, eh?” 

“Of a kind, you might say,” replied El Toro, his 
smile growing. ‘‘We are beesness men, you an’ I. 
1 haf sometheeng to sell; sometheeng you mus’ buy. 
Easy, ees eet notr”’ 

Watson laughed, and faced his caller squarely. 

“Oh, these notes?” he inquired, ironically. “I 
thought they’d turn up some day. You might as 
well burn ’em. They’re only duplicates, now,. can- 
celled, an’ not worth a cent. Too bad you didn’t know 
that before.” 

“Ah, but they are more than that, Sefior,” replied the 
Mexican. ‘They are ropes to go tightly around the 
throat. They are ropes of the hangman. Ah, but 
wait a moment! I haf a stor-ry to tell you. Eet ees 
an excellent story: an’ you weel keep yore mouth tight 
shut, gringo, till I feenesh!”’ He sneered viciously, and 
his grip tightened on the gun. 

“Ret ees a stor-ry of a murder, Sefior. We weel say 
eet ees Weellow Spreengs. A man goes to the bank an’ 
he takes out eighty thousan’ dollars. He ees goin’ 
to buy a rancho. He tells many people how much 
money eet ees. Then he buys the rancho, an’ he geeves 
but thir-rty thousan’ dollars for eet. For the difference 
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he geeves five notes of pr-romise. W’at he does weeth 
the feefty thousan’ dollars I do not know; but I weel 
find that out, Sefior. See, the fire steel burns; an’ 
there ees a poker near eet. The bottom of the feet are 
ver’ tender, Sefior Watson. But let that be as eet ees. 

“The buyer of the rancho, he goes to hees room een 
the hotel. Then he slides down hees reata, hees boots 
een hees han’. He goes toa stable, Sefior, an’ borrows 
a hor-rse that he does not own. He even borrows boots, 
which he later hides een the pile of the manure. He 
rides aroun’ the town, along a short trail, an’ he comes 
to an arroyo, Sefior. He leaves hees borrow hor-rse an’ 
he goes down een the arroyo ver’ softly, an’ he hides be- 
hin’ a beeg rock. He waits. The man weeth the 
thir-rty thousan’ dollars an’ the five notes of promise, 
he comes to that same arroyo, enters eet, an’ ees shot 
thr-rough hees hear-rt at ten feet. Have a care, Senor, 
a gun een my han’ ees wort’ a thousan’ een a holster! 
Ah, that ees better. I weel proceed. 

““Theese murderer—ah, I am ver’ sorry to e-spik so 
careless—theese man behin’ the rock, he robs the body 
an’ turns to roon to hees hor-rse. He ees e-struck on 
the head, Sefior, an’ he knows notheeng. W’en he 
comes back to hees senses, he finds hees money ees gone; 
the notes of pr-romise are gone. He rides so mad that 
he breengs blood weeth hees spurs, Sefior. He rides to 
the stable an’ puts up the borrowed hor-rse. He roons 
to the pile of the manure an’ he hides the borrow boots, 
Sefior; an’ then he roons like mad to hees hotel, and 


climbs up the reata, an’ ees safe. No man saw heem do 
eet; he ees safe. 
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“Wat deed he do weeth the feefty thousan’ dollars? 
So asks my friend, Federico, of me. I do not know, but 
theese ees w’at I guess: He mus’ hide eet. To put eet 
back een the bank so queeck would not be good. Eet 
mus’ go back a leetle at a time. He mus’ hide eet. 
Then, when he sells some cattle, he raises the price 
wheech he gets for them, an’ puts back some of the 
feefty thousan’ dollars. He sells some more cattle, 
an’ puts back some more of the money. But he has not 
sold any cattle so soon. The money ees steel hid. 

“That ees my story, Sefior; the story that I came 
all the way from the border to tell to you. You like 
eet, no?” 

“It tallies quite some with a story I have to tell you,” 
said Watson without a moment’s hesitation. “Only in 
my story the murderer is known, a man who is hung by 
a jury as a public duty generally, and whether or not he 
is proved to have committed this perticular murder.” 
He drew a long breath. ‘‘There is a reward of three 
thousan’ dollars on his head. Between a rancher, a 
good citizen, and a man of wealth, a man who is in his 
own country, and surrounded by men who are his 
friends: between such a man and a bandit, whose word 
will be believed? My story says that it was El Toro 
who killed John Corson and robbed his body.” 

“Ah, a good touch, Sefior! You are a man of rapid 
wits. I would like Federico to take lessons from you. 
I would bow to you except that thees gun makes me 
onbalanced. But, you have forgot that El Toro ees 
Sefior Chavez, well known as Sefior Chavez to many 
men; an’ that Sefior Chavez watched the game of 
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poker een the cantina Cheyenne that night ontil the 
news come that Sefior Corson was dead. A slight 
meestak’, Seftor; but a meestak’, just the same.” 

“Where are those worthless notes?’ demanded 
Watson. 

“T can put my han’ on them ver’ queeck, Sefior. 
They have two names besides your ownon them. The 
names of the two men who come down into Mexico an’ 
try to find El Toro, and to get the notes. They deed 
not get them, an’ they went away again een a hurry, at 
night. These men can be made to speak, Sefior.” 

“But I tell you they are. duplicates. I have given 
others,” said Watson, desperately anxious to mark 
time, hoping that the men in the bunkhouse would 
sense that something was wrong. 

“Then I mus’ heat the poker, Sefior, when José 
comes back from the bunkhouse.” 

“What you mean?” snarled Watson, paling. 

“T deeed not come alone, Sefior. My men, they lay 
on the ground around your bunkhouse. You are not 
the onlee man who shoots well een the dark, from a rest. 
Eef the bunkhouse door opens, they shoot; an’ eet weel 
close again, queeck! Come: we are wasting time. 
Feefty thousan’ dollars for the notes, an’ five thousan’ 
for my trouble. The longer we wait, the more valuable 
my time grows. Come: feefty-five thousan’ dollars 
for the notes, or a hot poker on the feet; an’ much talk 
een town about w’at Sefior Watson deed on that night. 
The boots they are not where you left them, Sefior. 


Oh, I can tweest a pretty rope to fit around your neck, 
gringo!” 
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‘Show me th’ notes,” said Watson after a moment of 
agonizing struggling. ‘‘ How do I know that you won't 
twist th’ rope, anyhowP”’ 

“On the honour of a Mexican gentleman, on the word 
of one gentleman to another! 1 have onlee to raise my 
hand, Sefior, an’ the iron ees put een the fire.” 

“But I haven’t got that much money here!” snarled 
Watson, his eyes on the fire and his nerve leaving him 
' like dry sand through a hole. 

“But you know w’at you deed weeth eet, Sefior. 
We weel go weeth you, weeth a reata around your 
neck and rifles against your back. Eet ees so easy.” 

“Show me th’ notes,’’ demanded Watson, perspira- 
tion beading his forehead. 

“That ees easy, too. See, here they are,” and the 
Mexican cautiously put one hand under his jacket and 
slowly drew out a folded paper. He moved his thumb 
and first finger, and the paper opened, and then began 
to grow as sheet after sheet pushed out, fan wise, until 
five of them could be seen and counted. The first, 
plain in the light of the lamp, revealed its true nature, 
and indicated the natures of those behind it. 

Watson’s muscles tensed and he was nerving himself 
to make the one desperate play that would save his life 
for the time, and perhaps give him a way out. For 
some moments his feet had been under him, pressing 
against the floor; if the fools in the bunkhouse had any 
sense he might have won out without taking such a 
desperate chance. While he nerved himself there 
came the report of a distant shot; then a fusillade of 
them, a few scattering shots, and silence. He licked 
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his lips and relaxed the leg muscles: perhaps his Texans 
had won, and would soon appear! 

“That was to commit suicide,’’ purred the soft voice 
of the Mexican, the light of-the killer flaring up in his 
eyes. “Suicide, lak those men een the bunkhouse have 
jus’ commit! Pronto, Sefior! Your word that you 
accept!” 

“All right,” sighed Watson, slumping. “But I 
didn’t mean to kill him.” 

“That ees a lie, Sefior Watson! You had to keel heem 
or you gained notheeng! You had to, or he would tell 
about the notes of promise!” 

“No, no!” cried the beaten ranchman. “I only 
wanted to get back th’ notes an’ th’ money. If he 
claimed that I had given him notes I would have 
challenged him to prove it. That he could not do. 
Th’ witnesses would have denied signin’, an’ lied as I 
told them to. No; I only wanted to get th’ ranch for 
nothin’; an’ I would have succeeded except for you, you 
yellow thief!” 

“Seexty thousan’ eet ees now, Sefior. I weel tak 
a bill of sale to secure the balance. We are beesness 
men, an’ should not lose our tempers. Write me out 
a beel of sale, an’ I weel have eet witnessed. You 
may leave the name blank, Sefior; mine weel not do, 
an’ I am not sure that Chavez weel do. I mus’ theenk 
whose name I weel use.” 

“No, no!” shouted Watson, his eyes bloodshot with 
rage and growing purpose. ‘Th’ ranch belongs to me! 
I'll get you your money somehow!” 

“Ah, then that ees wise. We weel ride now, Sefior? 
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We weel go to the place where you hid the rest of the 
money, nor”’ 

“Yes—we—will—go,” muttered Watson, setting 
himself for action. ‘“‘Give me th’ notes now! I want 
to see ’em turn to ashes before we leave.” 

“You get them w’en we are through weeth all our 
beesness, Sefior; an’ eef you move I weel keel you!” 
The Mexican’s finger pressed against the trigger to the 
last fraction of safety, and his now wolfish face en- 
dorsed every word he had uttered. “Ab! that ees 
better! I mus’ have that gun remove before you hurt 
yourself, Sefior: José!”’ he called, sharply. 

The door opened and the Mexican turned his head 
to give orders when a shot rang out and deafened all 
within the room. The pistol in El Toro’s hand flew 
high in the air, exploded there, and kicked itself, like 
an agonized jumping-jack, clear across the room. 

“Got one for you, too, Watson,” drawled a voice 
from the kitchen, where Nueces’ horse-like face could 
be seen through the gloom. 

“ José!”” screamed El Toro, clapping his hands in a 
frenzy of energy; and then he got possession of himself, 
smiled slightly, and bowed to the man who had an- 
swered his summons. 

“ Ah, Sefior Corson, my good friend! Eet ees a plea- 
sur-re to meet again!” 

“Greatest pleasure I ever had,” said Corson, grin- 
ning. “Set down.” He raised his voice. “Shorty!” 

The squat and grinning puncher entered behind 
him, moved along the wall so as not to embarrass his 
friend’s aim, and deftly produced a shoulder holster 
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and knife from the calm and smiling Sefior Chavez, 
whose face was not disturbed by the twitch of a muscle. 
José should return at any moment, and would know 
what to do, and do it quickly and without mercy. 
Shorty slid from the Mexican to Watson and relieved 
that person of a pound of double-barrelled derringer. 
He slipped the weapons in his pockets, and breathed 
quickly. He had been breathing hard when he en- 
tered the room: a short-legged man in high-heeled boots 
runs at a disadvantage; and Shorty had run down to 
the bunkhouse and back again when the distant shots 
had startled him and his companions as they were 
listening to the conversation in the ranchhouse living 
room. 

“All right: let ’er buck,” he said, backing against 
the wall. 

“Where’s that bill of sale, Watson?’”’ asked Corson, 
as he reached over and removed the notes from El 
Toro’s unresisting fingers. He followed the despairing 
glance and opened a drawer in the ornate secretary, 
still giving faint suggestions of Mrs. Corson’s choice 
in perfumes. He picked up a pen and dipped it in 
a bottle of ink, and then handed it to the present owner 
of the JC ranch. 

“Write this, Watson, an’ no damn nonsense about it. 
I hereby sell an’ transfer of my own free will, for One 
Dollar and other valuable considerations, the ranch 
known as the JC, lately belonging to John Corson, 
to Robert Corson, free and clear of all claims of any 
nature.” He nodded. ‘Go ahead: write!” 
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The scratching of the pen sounded loudly in the si- 
lence, and in a moment it ceased. 

“Sign your name to that, Watson.” 

“But this is robbery!’’ protested the ranchman, 
glancing around for moral support. He saw a sneer 
on the face of Sefior Chavez, the man who already 
had broken his nerve; and something far worse on the 
faces of Shorty and Nueces; and he signed, and threw 
down the pen with an oath. 

“Shorty, you an’ Nueces put yore names over here, 
at th’ left, as witnesses to that signature.” 

Shorty reached for the pen, stuck it in his mouth, 
spat violently, and tried to write. The pen was now 
out of ink. Corson held out the bottle and Shorty 
plunged deep, shook the free ink into the air with care- 
less abandon, and laboriously and almost in pain wrote 
the scrawl which was his signature. He stuck his 
tongue out of one corner of his mouth and puckered up 
his brow. 

“How do you spell ‘witness’, Bob?” he asked. 

“Two esses,’ answered Corson, his eyes on the prison- 
ers. 

“Yeah, I know that: but where do you put ’em?” 

“On th’ end, you Siwash,” prompted Nueces, impa- 
tiently. 

“Yeah, I know that, too!”’ snapped Shorty, wishing 
he knew which end. “Just for that you can write it 
yoreself!’’ 

“Gimme that pen!” growled Nueces, grabbing it. 
He flourished right recklessly, raised his head to ad- 
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mire his handiwork, and then evolved the word “‘wit- 
ness” with more flourishes. “There,” he said, handing 
the paper to Corson. “My name’s th’ only one you 
can read.” 

Corson opened the notes, glanced at them, and was 
about to toss them into the fire when a sudden thought 
checked him. 

“1 admit these are void,” he said, handing them to 
Nueces. 

“Shore: soon’s they ain’t worth nothin’ you up an’ 
give ’em to me,” said the lanky puncher. “Huh, 
Shorty?” 

“Will you quit askin’ me?” blazed Shorty, indig- 
nantly. 

“Yo’re a deppety sheriff, Nueces, an’ you better 
hang onto ’em. They’re real evidence,” said Corson. 
He turned to Watson. 

“Watson,” said Corson, slowly and curiously, “what 
made you give notes instead of th’ whole sum of eighty 
thousan’ dollars, when you knew that you were goin’ 
to get back whatever you did giver” 

Watson sneered, but did not answer. He felt that 
he had already said too much. The Mexican, how- 
ever, glanced humorously from the trapped man to the 
young rancher. 

“‘Fef you permeet me, I theenk I can tell you that,’” 
he said, his white teeth flashing. ‘He advertise the 
sale so much to mak’ everyone believe that he ees pay 
eighty thousan’, that he ees ’fraid someone r-rob the 
Sefior Corson before he do eet. Eef thees happen, then 
he ees lose all the money. So he geeve the notes of 
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pr-romise, wheech are worthless to anybody but Sefior 
Corson. Eef they are e-stole, then the man who deed 
eet, he weel be ’fraid to use them for fear they weel 
prove-he deed eet. He ees play what you call safe, 
as much as he can. Always there ees a mistak’ made. 
Even el coyotero mak’ meestakes.”’ 

“Yeah,” said Corson, with a deal of satisfaction. 
“He played it so safe that it’s goin’ to hang him. I 
didn’t have a thing to go on but the notes. If he 
hadn’t given them he’d be ace in th’ hole, right now.” 
He turned to Nueces. 

“| charge Jim Watson with th’ murder of my father. 
Arrest him.” 

“Yo’re done arrested, you coyote,’ announced 
Nueces with great relish, balancing the big Colt in his 
hand. He thought he would like to remain a deputy 
sheriff if they allowed him to pick his victims. “Now’s 
yore chance to cut an’ run, an’ die like a man.” 

“Shut yore face!” snapped Shorty. “I got a half 
interest in this here pris’ner. He’s goin’ to town 
with me!’ He threw out his big chest, and then looked 
at Sefior Chavez. “Well, what about you, hombre?” 

“Well, what about me?” inquired Sefior Chavez, 
getting ready for a mad leap through the door. 

“What you mean, Shorty?” growled Corson, shaking 
his head reassuringly at the Mexican. “You ain’t 
got nothin’ to pin on him! He’s Sefior Chavez, you 
tumblebug!” | 

“He’s El Toro!” shouted Watson, his face flushing 
with rage and hate. 

Corson threw back his head and laughed. 
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“Damned if you ain’t a cool one, Watson! I never 
reckoned a man arrested for murder would spring a good 
joke like that!” 

“T ain’t jokin’! That’s El-Toro!” 

“Oh, don’t be a fool!’ snapped Corson. “Wasn’t I 
introduced to th’ Sefior by Tomas, right in th’ Cheyenne 
saloon? You reckon I’m a damn fool?” 

“But I tell you he’s El Toro, th’ bandit!” yelled the 
prisoner, squirming under the ropes which Nueces was 
tying around his wrists. 

“Aw, shut up,” drawled Nueces, taking his lead. 
“You reckon I’d take th’ word of a thievin’ murderer 
ag’in that of Bob Corson? Why, I was there an’ heard 
Tomas introduce him! You got El Toro on th’ brain.” 

Sefior Chavez had reconsidered his reckless plan and 
was leaning at ease against his chair. 

“The man ees like a mad dog, to snap at any heel 
een sight,” he said, calmly. “Do not hold eet against 
heem, I beg. Deed I not hear shooting some while 
agor”’ 

“Yeah,” answered Shorty, grinning. ‘You heard 
some damn fine shootin’, considerin’ th’ half moon, 
an’ everythin’. Some of that gang of yours that 
chased Burns an’ Bludsoe outa Mexico didn’t have no 
sense a-tall. They chased ’em right up to th’ bunk- 
house door, an’ shot at a hat. We'll dig four graves in 
th’ mornin’. Beats hell how them Texans do hang to- 
gether.” 

“My countrymen, they are so what you call impetu- 
_ous,” deplored the Sefior, raising his hands, and cross- 
ing himself. 
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“Well, mebby,” said Shorty, scratching his head. 
“But if they are im—impetuous, then what th’ hell 
are them Texans?”’ 

“That man is El Toro, th’ bandit!’’ snarled Watson. 
‘1 demand that you arrest him, an’ take him to town!” 

“Still tryin’ to make fools outa us, huh?” snapped 
Nueces, again balancing his gun. “ You do much more 
declarin’ an’ I’ll see how far down yore gullet I can jam 
th’ handles of this gun! Any pieces you got to speak, 
you speak to th’ jury. Come on: we can’t stay here 
all night!” 

“Eet ees a so great pleasure to be weeth gentlemen,” 
said Seftor Chavez, rising and bowing to each man in 
turn. ‘‘For that pleasure I weel mak’ the Sefior Cor- 
son a leetle geeft. I weel return hees geeft of six 
7undred head of-cattle of the BC brand just as soon as 
I reach Mexico.” 

“Huh!” snorted Shorty, grinning. 

“Huh!” snorted Nueces, lifting his prisoner to his 
feet and starting him toward the door. ‘‘ Bob’s.a shore 
nuff Injun giver. He done took back that little pres- 
ent, down at Twin Springs Valley.” 

“W’at you say?” demanded Sefior Chavez in par- 
donable surprise. 

“‘He said,” answered Shorty, crowding the heels of 
the other deputy, “that we took ’em back at Twin 
Springs. They are up here, where they started from, 
which means that a perfectly good, registered brand 
is plumb wasted. If walkin’ ain’t killed that greaser 
half dozen, then they’ll mebby tell you about it. We 
took ’em three days’ walk west in th’ desert, gave ‘em 
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water an’ grub, an’ told ’em where they could find 
my boot prints leadin’ to Cactus. Hey, Nueces! Be 
shore to tie him tight!” he called as he disappeared 
through the door. 

“Sefior Corson,” said the Mexican, again bowing, 
“T like you and your friends; an’ I can prophesy that 
El Toro, the terrible and notorious Mexican bandit, 
weel never cross the boundaries of thees rancho, except 
een peace an’ friendship. I thank you, Sefior. Adiés.”’ 

“So-long, Chavez,” said Corson, of the JG §2¥ou 
better keep away from San Ignacio. It’s one treach- 
erous town.” 

He moved to the door and looked out. From one side 
there came the usual wrangling and gratuitous insults; 
and then three horses started through the moon- 
lightened dark toward Willow Springs and one man’s 
hanging. Straight ahead of him a dignified figure 
marched with shoulders thrown back until it almost 
was lost to sight; then it dropped into a deep gully, 
and after a moment emerged astride a prancing and 
mettlesome horse. A gesture like the raising of a high- 
crowned sombrero saluted the ranchhouse, where a 
tall, lean youth, lazily leaning against the casing of the 
open door, raised his own hat in a grave and dignified 
reply. 
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THE END 
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